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ITH the number for January, 1923, THe Arts emerges from its period of retire- 

W ment following the death of its former owner and editor, Hamilton Easter Field. 

In no other phase of Mr. Field’s varied activities did he put the stamp of his 

personality more definitely on the minds of the public which cares for art than in the maga- 

zine which he created and successfully developed to the time of his death, last April. 
THe ARTs was too good to be allowed to disappear. 


The new management intends to continue and extend the work begun by Mr. Field. 
From the first the scope of the magazine has been liberal and it will continue to be liberal. 
In presenting the art of the past the emphasis will be laid on its aesthetic rather than 
its archaeological interest, and in dealing with the art of the present THe Arts will 
capitulate to no propaganda. It will be a mouthpiece for neither the radical nor the con- 
servative exclusively, but for art quite regardless of tags. When it sees life in the work 
of an artist it will cheer. 


THE ArTs is not afraid to enjoy American work just because it is American. It 
does not intend to wave the flag, but quite frankly it does intend to stand with the 
American artist against timidity and snobbery. 

Creative vitality is what counts, and it will be the object of THE Arts to enlarge the 
public for good work, to keep an eye open for contemporary work of interest, and to 
inform its readers of the activities in the art world. Most important of all, its function 
is to offer art simply for enjoyment, not for educational purposes nor for any other 
ulterior motive than just for fun. Art gives the most satisfying pleasure in life, and 
THe Arts hopes to share its enjoyment with its readers. 

The writers who will contribute articles will bring to us many different points of 
view. The editor wishes to state at once (and may find it advisable to repeat from time 
to time) that he does not agree necessarily with all the opinions expressed by contributors. 
It is not desirable that he should. The best available material by European and Amer- 
ican writers will be published, and if it arouses discussion and sparks fly from the conflict 
so much the better. 

Whenever it is possible, articles will be secured by artists. Those who are engaged 
in creating pictures, sculpture and so forth, are not always, as everybody knows, the most 
impartial critics. But the most impartial critic is seldom the most stimulating critic, and 
a special interest and character are often found in the words of a craftsman about his 
own craft that rarely exist in the writings of those who observe from the outside. 

In bringing out its first issue under the new management THE ARTs offers greetings 
to its old and new readers and hopes for the generous support it has received in the past. 
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CAREER 


By Henry McBrIpDE 


HE character of Hamilton Field was a strange 

compound of contrasts. He was a Quaker and 
never let you forget it for long and yet he lived in 
a house that might fairly be called palatial; he was 
laughably parsimonious about trifling matters, yet 
kept an excellent cellar and frequently dispensed 
good cheer; he had travelled much in foreign lands, 
with access to the best society both here and abroad, 
yet he was well-grounded in the classics, both in 
literature and the arts, yet he was sensitively re- 
ceptive to what was significant in all the latest forms 
of expression. “This constant divergence in tendency 
made him frequently misunderstood, even by his as- 
sociates; and in later years, when his artistic activi- 
ties took on a political cast, brought him some 
enemies. It was, however, the wideness of his 
interests that peculiarly fitted him to be a writer 
upon and teacher of the arts, and gained for him 
the chief successes of his career, which was in full 
flower at the time of his death. 

At one time he seemed doomed to failure. His 
chief claim to fame then, was made through paint- 
ing, and in painting his sensitiveness to what was 
going on in the world about him, brought changes 
to his style with each recurring season; and pur- 
chasers and prosperity are more apt to come to the 
artist whose manner remains fixed. At the same 
time that he painted he read largely—and his library 
is a testimony to researches not common among 
painters—studied music, studied the chemistry of 
color, and embarked upon teaching. His residence 
early took on the aspects of a museum. It was built 
on the sloping bank in Brooklyn, known as The 
Heights, and its windows at the back commanded 
one of the most interesting views in the country— 
by long odds the most impressive to be obtained any- 
where about New York City. 

The whole lower portion of Manhattan was 
spread out before one’s gaze towering to fantastic 
heights above the busy waters of the bay and twink- 
ling with myriad lights in the early evening. ‘This 
apparition of the lights as the day faded into dusk 
was the special treat Field always offered to dinner 
cuests who were specially asked to come early for 
this spectacle. 

From top to bottom the house was filled with 
the fruits of travel and the spoils of collectorship— 
for Field began collecting even as a student, and 
with uncanny prevision. 


His tastes in the beginning seem to have been 
singularly unprejudiced, and [I recall being told 
confidentially by Field early in my acquaintanceship 
with him, that he had already contracted with Pablo 
Picasso for the mural decoration of his library, but 
that the decorations could not be installed during 
the life-time of his mother, for it would be too 
much to ask her to accustom herself to such extra- 
ordinary work. Mrs. Field, Hamilton’s mother, 
had, however, accustomed herself to much. She was 
a delightful and very remarkable lady, with a keen 
mind, a sense of humor, and the proverbial serenity 
of the Quakeresses of the former generation. She 
followed all of her son’s activities with sympathetic 
interest and appeared not to be too much revolted 
by the paintings of Maurice Sterne, Jules Pascin, 
Guillaumin, etc., that began to appear in her house; 
and some of my pleasantest memories of her are 
the discussions we had—she and I upon the pictures 
of John Marin, Abram Walkowitz, Julia Kelly, 
Charles Demuth, Karfiol, and others, that were to 
be seen in Hamilton Field’s art gallery, just then 
opened, in the house next door. 

It was about the time of Mrs. Field’s death that 
Hamilton Field’s star seemed to change. He be- 
came art critic for The Brooklyn Eagle and at 
once found an outlet for all the various enthusiasms 
he had more or less bottled up previously. Shortly 
after that he combined this work with the creation 
and editing of a new art review called THE Arts; 
and these two employments immediately made him 
more of a figure in the world than ever he had 
been. There can be little doubt that his last 
two or three years were his happiest, as they were 
his most effective. His teaching brought him into 
contact with many youthful, aspiring students, and 
now, by his writings, he was able to aid materially 
his protégés. He became conspicuous on committees 
and in societies, and quite shortly before his death 
inaugurated the Salons of America, of which he was 
the first president. It is altogether likely that he 
undertook too much, and that it was this exag- 
gerated expenditure of force that unfitted him to 
fight the malady to which he succumbed. ‘These 
unfinished employments of his, however, indicate the 
measure of his success, for as editor, teacher, pro- 
moter and critic, there can be no other to carry 
on his work. For, varied as were his many activities, 
they each bore the stamp of his individuality. 
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PIELD, THE TRUE AMATEUR 


By Mavcrice STERNE 


HE influence of Hamilton Easter Field was 

not manifest because he was not aggressive. 
Assertive he was, but in a delicate, subtle sense, not 
dictatorial. 

Natures such as his do not stand out conspicuously 
during their lives. Only when they die do we 
realize their significance. Field was a harmony 
of violent contrasts, the equilibrium of discord and 
friction. ‘Chese and other distinctive qualities made 


him valuable both as teacher and painter, and as 
critic and collector. 

There are teachers better known, but none more 
earnest; critics more learned and clever, but none 
more conscientious. His criticism was sound because 
he approached a work without any preconceived 
notions or formulae. He perceived what the artist 
endeavored to express, and did not condemn—as is 
so often the custom of contemporary critics—when 


the artist had cast his work from a mould different 
from the one conceived by himself. Possessing 
wisdom in equal degree with knowledge, culture 
deeply rooted in a true aesthetic instinct, and being 
untroubled by feelings of superiority or inferiority, 
his judgment could hardly fail to be sounder than 
that of any other artist-critic in America. 

As a painter Field reveals his extraordinary sim- 
plicity. Anyone else with his store of knowledge 
would have become either an inhibited intellectual 
or an eclectic, but Field only tried to portray faith- 
fully what he saw—a sincerity not to be overpraised 
in these days of art-adventures, art-habits, art- 
inventions! 

It was inevitable that Field should become a 


collector, and here again he showed his versatility 
and breadth of vision. Whether Chinese or Greek, 
Japanese or contemporary, he responded to the 
beauty in the work irrespective of local trappings. 
Labels did not interest him, 

Field was not the specialist. He was not the 
professional. He was the amateur in the truest 
sense—he painted, taught, criticized, collected for 
the sheer joy it gave him and because he loved art 
in all its manifest expressions. 

He is dead. What of his rich nature is left to us, 
is in a material sense little. But how much in spirit! 
For Field was a missionary who had a profound 
influence upon his time, one who had little to show 
because he had much to give. 


HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


By Bryson BURROUGHS 


AMILTON FIELD was an unusual combina- 
tion of idealism and shrewdness, of exquisite- 
ness and common sense, and all the many things he 
undertook or came in contact with became impressed 
by his characteristics. Such a many-sided nature as 
his was not strange in the Renaissance, but in our 
time one seldom hears of his like. As painter, critic, 
writer, collector and promoter of artistic enterprises 
he made his mark. He was alive to intellectual and 
artistic excellence of the most varied sorts. In 
writing, which was the favorite activity of the last 
two years of his life, he developed a style of remark- 
able simplicity which was peculiarly his own. His 
thoughts were clear and he was satisfied to set them 
down clearly, without ornamentation. Even those 
who had no knowledge of the subjects he was occu- 
pied with could follow his meaning readily—no 
mean distinction where vagueness of idea and mys- 
tifying words are the rule in critical writing. His 
success as a writer was indeed noteworthy and some 
had come to feel that here after all was his dominant 
talent, and that the most useful part of his career 
had just begun. 
Reviewing his life and work as now left, one sur- 
mises that the man himself was more important than 
the things he accomplished, excellent and many as 


these are. ‘Chose who were his friends will always 
remember the inspiration and charm of his com- 
panionship, and the perfection of the surroundings 
amid which his life was passed. “There was no house 
like his! It fitted him like his shoes and clothes, so 
that one thought of it as a kind of outer garment 
he got into when he was not travelling. His parents 
had given to the place its prominent characteristic,— 
the comfort and serenity of a well-to-do Quaker 
home of the fifties and sixties of the last century. 
Under Hamilton’s stewardship the influence of the 
particular things he loved entered in, but neyer 
displaced the spirit. that came to the rooms be- 
fore the Civil War. None who visited there can 
forget the atmosphere of that house—its evocations 
of old times and other civilizations, its “grace 
of faded things’ combined so sensitively with mani- 
festations of our own eager and vehement to-day. 
According to the mood of the occasion one was 
soothed or stimulated. Neighboring dwellings have 
the same outlook over harbor and river, incred- 
ibly piled-up buildings, lights crawling over the 
bridge,—but from Hamilton’s studio this scene 
was marvelous especially. It seemed to belong par- 
ticularly to that room and to be the climax of the 
delicate curious things among which Field lived. 
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THE BUILDING FOR THE BARNES 
FOUNDATION 


By PauL CReT 


ife: planning the gallery that will receive the 
Barnes collection, the first care has been to 
secure those conditions that the painter could wish 
for the display of his work. ‘This means to avoid 
crowding too many paintings in a single room, and 
to place these paintings in a light similar to that 
in which they were painted. ‘Thence two rules: 
small rooms and studio lighting, instead of the 
usual toplit gallery. 

The gallery with top light is open to several 
criticisms: a museum made up of such rooms is 
gloomy. ‘The visitor, jailed between walls, longs 
very soon for a glimpse of outdoors. The paintings 
themselves, under the cold light filtered through 
various diffusing sashes, seem to be drowned in an 
aquarium. Painted in a studio, or outdoors, they 
ought to receive the same quality of light to be 
fully appreciated. 

It is desirable, also, that each group of canvases 
be made of works not conflicting with one another, 
and therefore to have each wall in a room of limited 
area to facilitate hanging on a panel only those 
paintings that harmonize. 

The principle of planning is, then, to have rooms 
of moderate size, varying in dimension to avoid 
monotony (29x23, 21x17 or 17x15). The ceiling 
is vaulted to help the diffusion, and the window is 
placed high up. No useless corridor, but a simple 
circulation through the rooms, dividing each floor 
in two Circuits, starting from and leading to a 
central hall. 


This hall, on the first floor, is a large room, of 
fine proportion, with huge windows and a balcony 
overlooking the garden. Besides its display, it will 
be used as a rest room, with furniture, sculpture 
and art objects, and as a music room. ‘Throughout, 
no decoration, the paintings composing the collection 
being of the modern school, which strives for sim- 
plicity of expression, 

Bearing this in mind, it was found possible in 
this building to provide an amount of hanging space 
surprisingly large, when compared to other museums 
where the old type of planning prevails. 

The construction will be fireproof and simple in 
scheme. The exterior walls and a single central 
bearing wall support the floors in two spans, redu- 
cing the supports to the minimum. 

The house, which adjoins the gallery, will in the 
future be incorporated with the gallery as exhibition 
rooms, and a considerable increase of hanging space 
is assured, 

The building will therefore be architecturally of 
an entirely new type, fulfilling the needs of painting 
exhibitions in a novel manner, yet simply and eco- 
nomically constructed and practical in plan. 

The exterior will be built of a French stone of 
beautiful texture, and will depend for its appearance 
on the carefully studied proportion of its elements 
and combination of materials. 


Eprror’s Nore.—In the February issue, the plans of 
the first and second floors of the Barnes Foundation 
Picture Gallery will be reproduced. 
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THE BARNES FOUNDATION 


By Forses WATSON 


Part I 


G Fea Arts is privileged to make the first public 
announcement of an event which cannot fail 
to be of primary importance to all who are inter- 
ested in art: namely the establishment of The Barnes 
Foundation, at Merion, Pennsylvania. What this 
means is that we are to have, at last, a public 
museum of modern art—that is, of some of the most 
vital art that has been produced since about 1870 
to the present day. 

Heretofore only those who had access to private 
collections have been able to see, in sufficient num- 
bers to give them an adequate basis for judgment, 
the works of the originators of the most important 
contemporary movements. Access to such private 
collections is not always easy. Moreover ‘The 
Barnes collection is really unique, and has features 
not to be found anywhere in public or in private. 

The importance of the event, therefore, would 
be hard to over-estimate. 

Eight or ten years ago, rumors began to circulate 
about a wonderful collection of modern pictures 
that was in process of formation ‘somewhere near 
Philadelphia.” 

“What has he got?” 

“Who has seen it? 
about it?” 

A visit to Dr. Barnes’ house made news among 
the artists. As usual, in such cases, the interest 


And what does he think 


began among the artists and gradually spread to all 
circles which concern themselves with such matters. 
The existence of the Barnes collection came to be 
known everywhere, by word of mouth from one 
artist to another, from one artist’s followers to 
another group of followers. Old established col- 
lectors, who thought they had done the last thing 
in collecting by gathering expensive if not always 
interesting “old masters,’ began to question them- 
This collection of modern paintings which, 
being modern, must of course be inferior, was begin- 
ning to be taken more seriously than their own 
collections. Had they perhaps made a mistake in 
putting themselves in the hands of “experts” instead 
of responding to a genuine impulse and collecting 
the great men who had interpreted the life of which 
they were a part? The late Sir Hugh Lane was 
then getting rid of eighteenth century paintings 
from England, in order to buy more nineteenth cen- 
tury art from France. Here were people beginning 
to recognize that some men who painted in France 
in 1890 were far more important than men who 
painted in England a hundred years or so earlier. 
The good old label “old master,” used indiscrimi- 
nately for anyone who painted an Italian primitive in 
the fifteenth century or a glorified magazine cover 
in the eighteenth century, as against the man who 
created something in our own time, was coming 
to have less stock in the world. Could it be that 
Degas, who was still alive after 1900, was a better 
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artist than Sir Joshua Reynolds? Could it be that 
William Glackens, a mere American, living to-day, 
was infinitely more an artist than Sir Peter Lely, 
just to make a safe comparison? 

One could never tell. But the fact remained 
that Dr. Barnes’ collection began to be more talked 
about than the collections of some of the safe in- 
vestors. “The fact remained that Sir Hugh Lane 
said one day: “What a fool I was to buy English 
eighteenth century paintings when I had a chance 
to buy more nineteenth century French paintings!” 
The fact remained,—and not only this fact but 
another fact—that the painters themselves, who 
knew more about it on the average than any other 
group of people, were just begging for a chance to 
see the Barnes collection. And they were not beg- 
ging to see the pretty ladies depicted by the first or 
the last president of The Royal Academy, whether 
knighted or be-nighted. » 

Dr. Barnes’ house became a point of pilgrimage 
and nobody, who wanted to be considered posted, 
liked to admit that he hadn’t seen it. And to-day 
people all over the world are interested, and 
will be glad to hear that this great collection of 
modern art is getting a permanent setting, and being 
opened to the general public. 

The Barnes Foundation has a charter from the 
State of Pennsylvania as an educational institution, 
and Dr. Barnes has endowed it with six million 
dollars. 

The building, designed by Mr. Paul Cret, of 
Philadelphia, is described on another page of this 
magazine by Mr. Cret himself, with an accompany- 
ing plate showing the front elevation of the picture 
gallery. And next month when we shall reproduce 
some more pictures from the Barnes collection we 
shall also reproduce more of the plans. 

The gallery will contain the present collection 
of Dr. Barnes’ pictures as well as others which will 
be added later as the donor acquires them. In Dr. 
Barnes’ collection, as it exists now, there are more 
than four hundred pictures, about one-third Amer- 
ican, and about two-thirds modern French. In a 
word, the two nations which are doing most in art 
to-day are well represented. 

The French pictures include about one hundred 
and fifty Renoirs, about fifty Cézannes, and pictures 
by Daumier, Manet, Monet, Berthe Morisot, Degas, 
~ Puvis de Chavannes, Gauguin, Marie Laurencin, 
Matisse and Picasso. ‘There are very fine Van 
Goghs (we reproduce two important examples), a 
mest complete representation of the art of Jules 
Pascin, and among the American artists represented 
are Eakins, Glackens, Demuth, Lawson, Prender- 
gast, Davies and Kuehne. 

In addition the gallery will contain a remarkable 
collection of primitive African sculpture, an assem- 
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blage unsurpassed in any private collection. ‘This 
will be reviewed by the well-known expert on Afri- 
can art, Marius de Zayas, in the February ARTs. 

The buildings of The Barnes Foundation will be 
located on a twelve-acre tract of land which was 
laid out forty years ago by Joseph Lapsley Wilson, 
a connoisseur in trees, and it contains “perhaps the 
best private collection of rare specimen trees in 
America.” 

‘This aboretum,” says Dr. Barnes, “will be util- 
ized by The University of Pennsylvania as a means 
of spreading knowledge to those people who believe 
better effects can be obtained in American land- 
scape by the study and utilization of such knowledge 
as our aboretum will afford.” 
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Dr. Barnes is by no means a usual type of col- 
lector. Possessed of a bold and investigating mind, 
he is not afraid of what anybody says, and would 
be the last man in the world ever to become the 
toy of a dealer. He is convinced that art has a 
universal appeal, and that appreciation of art can 
be developed in almost any intelligent person. 

Art need not be, in the mind of Dr. Barnes, 
the exclusive privilege of a few specially endowed 
individuals whose main use of it is to flatter their 
own egotism by a display of their superiority. His 
attitude is much more human. 

He himself happened to have a natural flair for 
painting. But he didn’t stop there. He has de- 
liberately developed his own capacity. He has 
plunged deep in art, has immersed himself in it, 
until now the understanding of art has become the 
absorbing pursuit of his life. 

He puts his theory that anyone can learn to ap- 
preciate painting, if he really wants to, to the test 
by giving his pictures to the public, for many of 
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these paintings are of a sort that are not gen- 
erally taken for granted by the large public, as can 
easily be seen by looking at some of our reproduc- 
tions from The Barnes Foundation. 

The fact that many people are likely to be non- 
plussed, on their first introduction to this collection, 
only shows how much we need such a museum as 
the proposed one at Merion. And it is not at all 
a bad scheme to have this just a little off the beaten 
track. It gives people a chance to show a little 
energy in their desire to enjoy art. 

In the letter in which Dr. Barnes authorizes THE 
Arts to make the first announcement of this most 
important artistic project, he says: “Primarily the 
hope is that every person, of whatever station in 
life, will be allowed to get his own reactions to 
whatever The Foundation has to offer; that means 
that academism, conformity to out-worn conditions, 
counterfeits in art, living and thinking can have 
no place in the intended scope of The Foundation.” 

No one could possibly deny that this means a 
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great opportunity—and the moment is well-chosen. 
Something definite and rather drastic has happened 
to art in our time, and museums in general have 
not taken sufficient cognizance of it. 
that a big museum, administering public funds, 
should be cautious, and with regard to contemporary 
developments should show a tendency to play safe. 
It is natural and perhaps inevitable. 
considerations creep in. A new vision is practically 
always offensive to the dyed-in-the-wool conserva- 
tive, and the dyed-in-the-wool conservative somehow 
is apt to find his way to a place on museum boards 
of trustees, where he pretends to be working for 
the good of the body of people he represents while 
in reality he works too often for his own little 
clique. There usually looms upon the scene too 
the shadow of some very rich collector of the 
art that is respectable, thoroughly recognized and 
pigeon-holed. ‘This great man would be mortally 
offended if the museum were so rash as to spend 


It is natural. 


All sorts of. 
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its money for the sort of work that is vitally affect- 
ing the contemporary artist. 

And the magnate must be propitiated, if any hope 
is to be entertained of the museum’s obtaining future 
benefactions from him. 

Then too, the great museum honestly feeling, 
no doubt, its responsibility in spending the money 
of the public, does not care to take risks in what 
it regards as speculative purchases. “The fact that 
it is manifestly an extravagant use of public funds 
to refrain from buying contemporary art when it 
can be had at a reasonable price, and then to pay 
the same price many times over in buying the same 
work something like a generation later, makes no 
difference to the museum’s course of action. 

Another consideration, which is probably not sufh- 
ciently realized by those who do not have to run 
museums, but who don’t mind criticizing them, is 
the simple consideration that very often funds are 
not available when some exceptional opportunity 
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arises which the museum’s critic thinks should have 
been seized. 

But whatever the cause of the museum’s caution 
and deliberation, the fact remains that the museums 
do wait, while the private collector snaps up the 
best contemporary work that comes into the market. 
‘The artists may plead but the museum waits. “The 
public languishes in ignorance of contemporary mani- 
festations in art, while the museum waits. 

Finally, when the impetus of a movement is spent, 
and creative minds are busy with a new phase, 
the long desired work appears in the museum. As 
I have said this may be inevitable, and considering 
the conditions it is probably perfectly unreasonable 
to cavil; but meanwhile the artists are deprived of 
stimulus they need, and the public is always a 
lap behind the living aesthetic thought of the day. 

Here is the special function and value of a small 
museum independent of popular support. “The rich 
individual collector is hampered by none of the com- 
plications discussed above, and if his taste, his 
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courage, his purse, are equally strong, he has it in 
his power to bestow a quite unique benefit upon 
the public. 

This Dr. Barnes is about to do in making his 
private collection a public museum. Such a museum 
will have no rivals; there is nothing like it any- 
where, for its main function is to show the work 
of the men who have changed the course of art 
since impressionism. What if a large part of the 
public is not yet prepared to enjoy this art? “The 
country is not lost if they do not instantly enjoy it. 
Its value is very great whether regarded as giving 
an opportunity to amateurs for enjoyment pure and 
simple of works of art, or in giving richer oppor- 
tunities of study to the young American artist. 
The plates which accompany this article, give an 
indication of what may be expected when The 
Barnes Foundation opens its gallery. The collection 
is a structure of which the cornerstones are 
Cézanne and Renoir. 

(To be continued) 
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SOME REMARKS ON APPRECIATION 


By ALBERT C. BARNES 


Ep. Notr.—Dr. Barnes’ review of Appreciation of Painting by 
Percy Moore Turner, Selwyn & Blount, London; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, is not printed as a ‘‘timely”’ review but 
both because it revives interest in a useful book and illumines 
the beliefs and ideas of the donor of the Barnes Foundation, 

HE thesis of this book is that many people have 

a keen desire to understand paintings, that “in 
all persons aesthetic emotion is present in some de- 
gree, though with the majority it remains latent,” 
that the capacity to understand and enjoy pictures 
may be developed by one’s own efforts and that by 
persevering many may attain to an intelligent appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the painting of every age 
from that of the primitives to our own times. In 
these respects it is a book for beginners and is wisely 
free from the history, technique, traditions, jargons 
and ipse dixits, that make practically all books on art 
almost worthless for intelligent and educated readers. 
Its chief value is that it is a book of experience 
written by one of the few men whose opinion is 
sought by connoisseurs when confronted with per- 
plexing problems of attributions or aesthetic values. 
There is nothing in it of that precious, exclusive, 
God-like atmosphere in which the simon-pure expert 
envelops himself. The reader feels immediately 
that here, at last, is some hope to be human, natural, 
honest and still be able to learn to estimate and enjoy 
the art-worth of a picture. The suggested ways and 
means of arriving at the goal display rare intelligence 
and ripe experience, to which is added a novelty, skill 
and freshness of presentation most helpful to the 
beginner and pleasing to the arrived connoisseur. 

The author gives two definitions which grow in 
value as the reader progresses in development: “By 
art in its supreme sense we mean that quality which 
differentiates Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ from 
the soulless productions which year after year are in 
a majority on the walls of the exhibition rooms of 
the world’s academies; that quality which enables 
the producer to, as it were, tear out a bit of the 
soul of nature and so present it as to excite every 
artistic emotion within us by an appeal which derives 
its cogency from its universality.” “An artist is one 
who, by means of some instrument, such as a picture, 
transmits emotions to a responsive person, or, at 
least, evokes some aesthetic feeling in him, though 
the wish to transmit such emotion need not be pres- 
ent. And a work of art is the vehicle of this trans- 
mission.” 

The first problem, albeit a warning, a test of his 
zeal, should put the reader on his mettle: “The 
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development of emotional capacity is the one thing 
necessary; to attain it means a strenuous and long- 
sustained effort. Even to those who are emotionally 
gifted above the average, development is a slow 
process; insistent and unremitting exercise is neces- 
sary. It must never be forgotten that there is a 
joy of contemplation no less than a joy of creation, 
a joy which presupposes understanding and respon- 
siveness; and that joy varies directly as the capacity 
for emotional receptiveness.” 

To start the development of emotional capacity, 
the student is advised to begin with his own observa- 
tions of natural landscape. He will note a sense of 
indefinable pleasure, “enchanting qualities of light 
and color in subtlest form; it is no more a mere 
country lane.’ Surely, that is a common, almost 
universal experience; an index of capacity and an 
encouragement to go on. A painting of the same 
landscape should now be examined and the observer’s 
own vision and feelings compared with those of the 
artist. If this comparison is made repeatedly, there 
comes, sooner or later, a grasp of the universal 
qualities of landscape, an appreciation of the enriched 
vision of the great painter or the impoverished one 
of a lesser artist. Same or similar methods may be 
used in studying figure, still-life, or genre paintings, 
and with corresponding rewards. 

The book strives to treat painting as a whole, 
“how to approach the different schools of painting,” 
to show how “one school has been evolved from or 
influenced by another.” Much history is here neces- 
sary, but it is given in solution without the data of 
chronological sequence, so taxing to the patience. He 
shows the transitions from the Dutch, to the Flemish, 
the Italian, and how they move back and forth like 
a shuttle and weave the fabric of painting in which 
one may discern the various strands. “The wholesome 
effect is, undoubtedly, that one is stimulated to make 
these searches and comparisons almost automatically, 
with the result that a sieve is built through which 
many popular painters of all ages pass to the pile of 
debris. For instance, the story-telling picture that 
always makes a popular appeal is traced to the early 
Dutchmen, where it was really a work of art when 
Brouwer or Jan Steen did it, less so when a some- 
what later Fleming, Teniers or Van Ostade, was 
the painter, and banality itself when executed by 
nearly every one of the scores who paint mere sub- 
jects for the annual exhibitions of the academies. It 
is this sifting of the profound and significant from 
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the superficial and tawdry that the book shows the 
student may learn to do for himself. 

‘The great epochs in painting, their sociological 
and psychological causes, the important figures who 
inspired and wrought the revolutions, the effects 
upon later art, are analyzed and vividly impressed 
upon our minds. We see the innovations of Con- 
stable put into practice by the great men of 1830— 
Corot, Daubigny, Millet; that Delacroix was a most 
potent influence in the development of modern paint- 
ing; that Courbet, condemned by his conservative 
contemporaries as a revolutionist, was in reality the 
legitimate successor of the great realists Giotto, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Goya. ‘The author’s ap- 
praisals of the impressionists — Manet, Renoir, 
Degas, Monet, Sisley—are justly high and are so 
nicely etched upon a background of painting as a 
whole, that one sees each as an individual superior 
to the restrictions of any dogma or school. Of the 
influences of these men he writes: “Their principles 
have now conquered the official academies—though, 
needless to say, it is only the impressionistic 
technique, with its adaptability to pyrotechnics, that 
has taken root; the power it supplied of screening 
thinness or absence of emotion behind a smoke screen 
of technical accomplishment has been fully appre- 
ciated and seized upon.’ It would be difficult to 
find elsewhere the simplified enlightenment con- 
tained in many portions of the book, including the 
section dealing with the great post-impressionists, 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh. ‘The author 
tells us that while Cézanne owes much to El Greco 
in form and design, “he strove to find a greater 
measure of volume, depth and height than the im- 
pressionists had achieved. He chose the architectural 
essentials of a composition, ruthlessly eliminating 
superfluous and diluting detail, reverting thus to 
primitive art. ‘This radical change in the form of 
expression makes the works of Cézanne and _ his 
followers strange to our eyes;-we are so accustomed 
to the complicated European art of the last five 
centuries that we are unprepared for simple enuncia- 
tion; but if we could view these works with the eyes 
of an intelligent savage, we should probably ex- 
perience no shock.” ‘The influences of Gauguin and 
Van Gogh upon the best men of to-day are thus 
accurately reflected: “Gauguin purposely chose a 
decorative form of representation, stimulated by the 
full-blooded life he saw around him. His best works 
closely resemble gorgeous tapestries, in which all 
irrelevant detail is either suppressed or so interwoven 
with the ground work that it serves to accentuate 
the dignity of the main theme.”” And of Van Gogh: 
“His art is strange, perhaps repulsive upon first 
contact, but not more so than the products of other 
novel phases. ‘There is an incisive quality about his 
portrayal, verging on the brutal, which is painful 


until we realize that it is the outcome of intensity, 
concisely expressed.” From Cézanne, Gauguin and 
Van Gogh, the author proceeds to cubism and 
futurism, but makes no mention of the two men of 
our times, Matisse and Picasso, whose work in itself 
is of significance, and whose influence upon the best 
artists of to-day is one of the outstanding character- 
istics of every exhibition of contemporary painting 
entitled to earnest consideration. This omission is 
a serious mistake and should be corrected in later 
editions. It detracts from the value of the book as 
a guide to the understanding of certain vital ten- 
dencies in modern art for which Picasso and Matisse 
are directly responsible. Prior to 1907, Picasso did 
not paint in cubes and angles and at that time created 
many brilliant and individual works. Matisse was 
not always under the influence of Cézanne, and 
even should his best canvases be judged a synthesis 
of ancient East Indian painting and negro sculpture, 
these two influences do not exhaust the factors in his 
art which are potent causes of. aesthetic satisfaction. 
Matisse and Picasso are entities. 

Cubism, per se, has passed to the stage where it 
may be viewed retrospectively, and what the author 
says of it is illuminating and true: “Many of the 
most serious and greatest modern painters have 
practised cubism in a more or less modified form 
during a considerable period and have now partially 
or wholly emerged from its confines. “The good the 
exercise has wrought upon them is manifest; they 
have nearly all acquired a new sense of volume and 
mass, a realization of the soul of matiere which, it 
is perhaps not going too far to say, they might never 
have possessed had they not passed by this phase. 
It has yet, probably, to be realized, what a serious 
movement cubism really is; what a vital factor it 
will ultimately be considered in the logical develop- 
ment of the best painting; and what the greatest 
modern art owes to it.” The reasons why futurism 
was predestined to fail as a self-sustaining art ex- 
pression are thus concisely summarized: “If the 
selected significant forms are not significant to the 
spectator, there is no infection and all is futile. If 
explanations are necessary, fundamentals are lacking, 
and that explanations are necessary is tacitly ad- 
mitted by those futurist painters to whose works 
descriptive matter is supplied in their catalogues.” 

Mr. Turner has traversed the whole field of 
painting from the primitives to the futurists, in a 
single volume of 236 pages. It shows.no signs of 
forced labor, of padding or over-condensation, of 
prejudices or over-enthusiasm, of egotism, of in- 
accuracies of statement, or psychological sophistry, 
or of preciosity; therein it differs from all other 
books available to people who feel something when 
they look at a picture, and desire to know more about 
what they feel and what they see, or fail to see. 
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OF MUSEUMS 


By W. M. Ivins, Jr. 


HE last score years may possibly at some far 
distant day be looked back upon as most 
important because in them were laid the foundations 


of great museums throughout the land, just as to-day 


some of the historians of England are telling us that 
the important things the pre-Tudor kings and 
prelates did were not the wars they fought or the 
economic policies they followed, but the educational 
institutions they endowed. For the people of our 
cities, having achieved city halls, public libraries, 
union stations, and hotels with hot and cold water 
in every room, have now determined that they want 
art museums, and, having so determined, are getting 
them with remarkable speed; but in their haste they 
have come to no common understanding of what the 
aims and functions of such institutions should be, 
whether they should be “cultural” or “educational” 
in intent. 

Luckily the charters of the new museums in most 
cases are so indefinite in expression that they can be 
either one or the other, as their governing boards for 
the time being may decide, so that for the present 
little ultimate harm can come from the temporary 
adoption of either policy, or from a mere decisionless 
wabbling between them. ‘This happy period of elas- 
ticity, however, can last but a short time, as once a 
policy has been followed for a series of years it 
becomes definite and unescapable in the future, a 
tradition stronger than any mere legal phraseology. 
A school can change its staff of teachers, even its 
body of pupils, and abrupt changes in policy are thus 
possible for it, but a museum cannot change its 
possessions, its buildings, or the trusts upon which 
they have been accepted,—that is to say the policy 
in force at the time they were entered upon. A full 
discussion of the two prevailing points ot view is 
therefore a matter of the. greatest and most imme- 
diate moment. 

The partisans of the “cultural” as opposed to the 
“educational” art museum havé been most active in 
the dissemination of their ideas, have not only imme- 
diate control of one of the two greatest art museums 
in the country, but are dictating the educational 
policy in matters artistic of the American university 
which at the present time makes the most definite 
attempt to train men for the art museum profession. 
The proponents of the other policy, the “educational” 
one, have been too busy about their work to find 
time to do much talking about it, or to reach out 
toward control of the educational sources of supply 
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of their future personnel, with consequences that can 
easily be inferred. 

The leader of the ‘‘cultural” forces is Mr. Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman, now and for long past secretary 
of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and an active 
propagandist, both in speech and writing, for his 
point of view and that of the institution which he 
represents. Several years ago he gathered together 
in a stout volume the more important papers which 
he had printed or read in the past, and the Boston 
Museum, by publishing it as one of its regular publi- 
cations under the title of ‘“Museum Ideals,” set the 
seal of its official approval upon the doctrines therein 
elucidated. 

Needless to say, the book is the result of many 
years thinking about museum problems and _ pur- 
poses, and, being the only modern American book in 
its field, is as by definition one which should interest 
and strongly influence opinion. In it Mr, Gilman 
not only displays a learning and minute first-hand 
experience of art museum problems, of which few if 
any other Americans can boast, but he also, happily 
for those who do not agree with him in policy, pro- 
vides the logical reductio ad absurdum of the theories 
he advocates. 

Quite properly, as a man trained in philosophical 
modes of thought, he has in the first part of his book 
sought to return to first principles, and has found 
them in a conception of the function of fine art which 
he sets forth at length. This part of the treatise, 
while most entertaining because of the great number 
of good quotations from other writers which it con- 
tains, is nevertheless quite difficult reading as it is 
largely composed of tangents which require a good 
deal of untangling. He juggles initially capitalized 
Right, Truth, Beauty, Joy and Virtue with ease and 
frequency, drags into one sentence such a collocation 
of names as Vedas, Prophets, Sophocles, Virgil and 
Tolstoi, and towards the end of a chapter finds it 
incumbent upon him to admit that “as Lotze ex- 
pounds it, beauty is right incarnate, and right is 
beauty invisible. This we can begin to comprehend.” 
When we get all through, however, we find that he 
does not differ materially, if at all, from those 
thinkers who have said that the purpose of fine art 
is the production of an ecstasy on the part of its 
beholders. 

From this he proceeds to the conclusion that ‘“‘cul- 
ture’ in a modified Arnoldian sense is an aim of 
life, its business the recognition and ecstatic con- 


templation of works of fine art. But just this he 
has found by experience is rather a difficult thing to 
induce people to take as their business; for when 
they come into his museum, with its many interesting 
and beautiful things, they don’t have ecstasies and 
they do ask questions, where, when, who, why, 
how, and how much—all of which, implying interest 
about art but not im art, makes Mr. Gilman very 
sad, and determines him in his intention that in his 
museum people shall be interested in art or get out 
and go elsewhere. He has developed a perfected type 
of phobia (of a kind unfortunately not confined to 
himself—for it seems to be catching), about educa- 
tion, or as he prefers to call it ‘“didacticism,” in the 
art museum, as something which, while telling or 
teaching about art, distracts people from ecstasizing 
about it, and thus prevents it from exercising what 
he considers its primary function. (Pursuant to this 
idea they have at some museums not instructors— 
horrid educational title, but ‘“docents,” an appella- 
tion chosen probably because of its ecclesiastical 
flavor, as though inductors into spiritual grace. ) 

Mr. Gilman’s solution of the problem, as he feels 
it, may fairly enough be presented in the following 
‘demonstration’ —sufficient authority for which will 
be found in his own words quoted in the notes: 


I. Museums of fine art are cultural institutions. 
and not educational ones. 


“It is argued that a museum of art is primarily 
an institution of culture and only secondarily a seat 
of learning,” p. xi. “An art museum is a selection 
of objects adapted to impress; a scientific or technical 
museum is a selection of objects adapted to instruct. 
By no liberality in the definition of the werd educa- 
tion can we reduce these two purposes, the artistic 
and the didactic, to one. They are mutually exclu- 
sive in scope, as they are in value,” p. 92. 


II. The business of culture is the contemplation 
of masterpieces. 


Vide Museum Ideals passim. 


III. Masterpieces are useless works of art in the 
presence of which a cultured man happily may die. 


“According to the Taoist books beauty is 
‘the usefulness of the useless.’” “To Immanuel Kant 
beauty was ‘Purposiveness without purpose.” “A 
thing may be suited fo nothing else, and yet may suit 
us. In this event, although useless, it is beautiful,” 
p. 6. 

“The late Okakura-Kakuzo used to describe a 
masterpiece as a work before which one would be 
willing to die. He was not a man given to senti- 
mentality, but the possessor of a most acute and well- 
poised intelligence. What did he mean? First, that 
masterpieces are the limiting cases of artistic achieve- 
ment, the works that can be called per-factum— 
thoroughly wrought—without reserve; further, that 
life cannot hold for us anything better than the ex- 
perience of the perfect. So far as our private fate 
is concerned, we have lived; for we have loved,” 
ClCr sete, CCC) p42. 
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Therefore, the business of museums of fine art is 
the display of masterpieces so isolated and installed 
that a cultured man may comfortably die in front of 
them. (*) 
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and the corollary—that works of art which are 
merely extremely interesting and highly instructive 
from both the human and artistic points of view, 
but not uncomfortably ecstatic masterpieces, should 
not be displayed—presumably because they interfere 
with comfort in demising. 

And the worst of it is that Mr. Gilman is quite 
serious in his lethal proposals, as the following quo- 
tation amply shows: 


“We have only to break away from our klein- 
stadtische, clock-tower view of the universe as cir- 
cumscribed to the present estate of the genus homo 
sapiens, to recognize the possibility of other condi- 
tions and other sentiencies in which the advent of 
ennui, if it ever threatened, would be forestalled.” 


and a little bit heated about them as when he says 
of those who take a different view: 


“In the mouths of those responsible for an art 
museum, a didactic theory of its purposes is worse 
than a slight; it is a betrayal; for thereby the guar- 
dians of a diamond maintain before the world that 
it is really a pebble.” 


And, were one really querulous, one might ask, 
“Well, isn’t it?” 

Exaggerated as all this may seem, it is, neverthe- 
less, as shown by the quotations from Mr. Gilman’s 
book, not such an awful travesty of the phraseology 
in which he clothes his contention that an art 
museum is a place to which people should go to 
experience ecstasy, and not a place to which they 
may go to learn. His theory necessarily involves 
the exhibition of selected objects in such manner 
that the visitor may suck from them, in as unalloyed 
a form as possible the greatness of the art that is in 
them—the arrangement of objects in logically in- 
structive series is a thing to be attempted only in 
“study rooms,” which is but another name for inac- 
cessible and unattractive basements and garrets. 

But just here, it would appear, Mr. Gilman, in 
his dislike of the ‘‘didactic” and the “sentimental,” 
has by an error in logic tumbled into his own pet 
error, Great art is largely a matter of great tradi- 
tion, and there is no tradition visible in isolated 
“masterpieces” gathered from the four corners of the 
earth and exhibited in apartments especially con- 
structed to set them off to their best aesthetic 
advantage, i. e., according to the last word of the 
style and the taste of today in interior decoration. 
If we would understand art we must understand 


tradition and to understand tradition, either great 


(*) (See the chapters on Glare in Museum Galleries and Mu- 
seum Fatigue, and generally from page 1 to thc end of the book.) 


or trivial, we must see things in series, series so 
arranged that the full gamut of the tradition may 
be comprehended. 

The series without its masterpiece becomes a head- 
less trunk; isolated from the rest of the series the 
masterpiece loses the greater part of its necessary 
background, and the very fact that it is a master- 
piece ceases to be self-evident and has to be taken on 
the faith of someone else’s say so—the very apogee 
of the didactic in its most inexcusable form, as it 
inevitably results, like all other nostrums for “appre- 
ciation,” in sentimentalism of the worst and most 
objectionable variety, the frame of mind typified by 
the college junior sucking cigarettes and Pater 
before a framed photograph of Mona Lisa. In its 
workings it reminds us of Gorenflot’s Lenten 
“Capon, I baptize thee fish.” And there are those 
who think it not quite honest. 

It has even occurred to some people who remem- 
ber the saw about good wine needing no bush that 
the excessive care in installation of isolated objects 
which marks some of our current museum practice 
is a confession that those objects are not as interest- 
ing as they should be. All too frequently such over- 
careful installation results in a display of curatorial, 
almost sartorial, artistry in window dressing rather 
than in an exhibition of works of art; incidentally 
it shows the relative importance in the curator’s mind 
of the works of art confided to his care and of his 
own skill in arrangement. ‘The thing that makes 
a museum great is not its method of display but 
what it displays, and if nine-tenths of the time, 
intelligence and money now poured into installation 
were to be put into equally intensive and intelligent 
effort to acquire objects to be installed, our museums 
would be just so much more powerful influences than 
they actually are. The aesthetic ideal with its 
emphasis on installation has so enraptured American 
museums of art that they are in a fair way to 
become, not repositories of tradition in art, but 
exhibitions of the handicraft of half-trained contem- 
porary interior decorators. 

The aesthetic worship of masterpieces with its con- 
current misprision of objects which do not in the 
official view fall into that class is based upon the 
tacit but nonetheless powerful assumption that today 
we have arrived at ultimate taste—that we know. 
But there is no more reason for believing that this 
generation knows than that any other generation 
knew, a thing which, in view of the disparity of 
tastes between them, we may be quite confident is 
not the case. 

Herrick’s Hesperides was printed in 1648, not to 
appear again in book form until 1810, and not com- 
plete until 1823. Had there been a ban on the 
reprinting of anything but masterpieces, those perfect 
lyrics would still repose in the rare obscurity of that 
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thick little volume of 1648. Consul Jarves was a 
crazy man, his primitives were neither Carraccis nor 
Corregios, and finally were with reluctance taken in 
payment of a bad debt, its amount but a tithe of 
the present value of single pieces in the collection. 
In the Dresden Gallery there is a world famed 
Venus by Giorgione, but until Morelli came along 
and, fortified by the ‘“Anonimo,” recognized the 
master’s hand, it was labelled Sassoferrato and skied, 
unseen and unknown. But really to get the full 
savour of the matter one has only to brush up one’s 
recollection of what the elder brothers said about the 
work of the young men of the last century when 
they were young, the fledglings that were Ingres, 
Delacroix, Daumier, Manet and Degas. 

‘The whole situation is exemplified by what has 
happened in the study and knowledge of Latin liter- 
ature. In the Renaissance men suddenly discovered 
the primitive authors in that language, and became 
infatuated by their cadence; like Cardinal Bembo 
they refused to read the Vulgate lest it contaminate 
their Ciceronian style, and they finally succeeded in 
erecting a canon of taste so strong that even today in 
our schools and colleges, except as scant asides in 
historical courses, the very existence of the vast 
mediaeval and Renaissance literature in Latin, the 
literary tongue of the world until about 1600, is 
ignored. And yet that forgotten and despised litera- 
ture contains an extraordinary number of very great 
things; prose, to take examples hundreds of years 
apart, like Augustine’s Confessions, the Imitation of 
Thomas a Kempis and Voragine’s Golden Legend ; 
poems the very memory of which has vanished save 
in so far as a few emasculated shreds of it survive in 
the doggerel of our hymn books. Who even knows 
the names, let alone the lines of Jacopone da Todi 
and ‘Tommaso de Celano? and yet they wrote Stabat 
Mater and Dies Irae, four words which today in 
our utter ignorance of all they mean still stand as 
familiar catch words for immortal things. 

The situation has finally become so exaggerated 
that although no college, no museum, is without its 
chair or department of classical archeology, in this 
country only one college has a department of post 
classical archeology, and few museums are able to 
install their altars, their vestments or carvings, even 
their eighteenth century rooms, without glaring 
archaeological error. ‘There are institutions devoted 
to art and the humanities in which there are housed 
wonderful textiles, but in which there can be found 
no one off hand to tell why some stoles are white 
and some purple. The authorities in one of our well- 
known public print collections collectively agreed 
but a few years ago that the Immaculate Conception 
was that of the Son and not that of the Mother. 

But to return to the museum, the machine for the 
production of ecstacy proposed by Mr. Gilman is 


quite impossible, otherwise there would be no need 
for the invention and discussion of such things as 
his ‘“‘skiascope’—in itself confession and incriminat- 
ing avoidance. Aesthetic enjoyment of the kind he 
advocates by its very nature can only be achieved 
through quiet and familiar intercourse with beautiful 
things in the normal round of the day’s life, but, 
unfortunately, the minute that an object enters the 
museum walls such intercourse with it as by defini- 
tion ceases to be possible. 

When we get right down to it there can be little 
doubt that the ‘‘aesthetic” attitude of mind in mu- 
seum organization and method is based upon a failure 
to discriminate between the respective functions of 
art and of the art museum, and especially of the art 
museum in America, which is quite a different thing 
from that of the art museum in Europe. Whatever 
the function of art as such may be, is from this 
point of view immaterial; for evidently it is not the 
same as that of the museum of art, and it is to this 
latter, and in its peculiar American phase, that our 
intelligence should be directed in a consideration of 
museum policies. 

Here another digression is necessary, for the pecu- 
liarity of the American situation must be clearly 
envisaged in order that it may be comprehended, and 
our thinking about it not vitiated by comparison with 
European practices which are not based upon similar 
social facts. 

The phenomenon presented by this country has 
few if any analogues; elsewhere when there has been 
an influx of population it has been an immigration, 
new peoples have come into old, established com- 
munities rich in accumulations of the handicraft of 
prior generations, but here it has been an emigration, 
in the course of which old people have abandoned 
their accumulations, and gone forth into a wilder- 
ness, carrying with them aside from their ingrained 
habits of thought on matters religious and govern- 
mental, but the scantiest and most fundamental tools. 

In states such as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the laws governing the 
ordinary relations of man to man, and the procedure 
and forms utilized in the mechanism of that law are 
older than those today in force in any of the great 
European countries; for these were the things the 
first settlers brought with them—but in how many 
houses in those states is there to be found a single 
physical object, aside from a possible book or two, 
that was made prior to 1840? What things we 
have we have made with our own hands, in the 
beginning too poor and too stressed to utilize fully 
our memories of the physical objects left behind, in 
subsequent generations without memory of our trans- 
Atlantic forefathers’ solutions of the same problems, 
with the result that as a people we have no artistic 
tradition back of us—which is but another way of 
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saying that we do not live habitually and consciously 
with and among objects made by prior generations. 

In Europe people live in and on top of a great 
accumulation of detritus from past ages; their houses, 
their furniture and utensils, their very garments in 
many cases, have been handed down to them from 
previous generations, and from this detritus they 
form their ideas and aspirations—their arts and 
handicrafts like their vegetables spring and grow 
out of a heavy mould which for ages past has been 
tilled and enriched by the labor of countless men. 

A public museum of aesthetic enjoyment is the 
kind of thing one might possibly expect to find in 
Europe, just as one finds there opera houses and 
concert halls, kept alive. by subventions from the 
public treasury. But, except possibly in Germany, 
though we often forget it, a country in many respects 
even younger than this, one doesn’t find it there— 
they have been too wise. European museums, gen- 
erally speaking, have shown a tendency to fall into 
one or the other of two classes; the one a storehouse 
for beautiful objects which through the passage and 
accident of time have lost their proper settings, and 
the preservation of which is thus a pious social 
duty; the other an institution to which craftsmen 
may resort for the study of selected examples of 
handicraft and in which the growth and development 
of the several industrial arts are displayed in a 
frankly educational manner with an eye to the 
immediate betterment of contemporary output. The 
museum advocated by Mr. Gilman falls into neither 
category, it is something strange which could never 
have grown up in a cultured European country with 
a history and continuity of thought and activity in 
art matters back of it, and can only be fully possible 
here in the case of a community which thinks in 
terms precisely of the cut-and-dried didacticism of 
an immediately fashionable taste. . 

And this brings us back again directly to our 
American. situation, which it would seem requires 
something slightly different from either of the typical 
European museum schemes, and quite radically differ- 
ent from Mr. Gilman’s. It is not the European art 
museum, because here we can not simply and piously 
gather up and protect beautiful flotsam and jetsam 
of prior generations, since for us it is not flotsam 
and jetsam but treasure acquired by great exertion, 
expenditure of large sums of money and still greater 
energy. And neither can it be quite the European 
“kunstgewerbe” museum purely and simply, because 
it has additional duties to perform. 

The American museum of art has a dual function, 
one, that of the museum of the South Kensington 
type and the other that of so making visible and 
comprehensible to us in our American isolation the 
thought and physical aspect of past times that we 
may understand whence we come, and, possibly, a 


little bit whither we are going. ‘To utilize one of 
the aptest of Mr. Gilman’s quotations as a text: 
“Le temps ne respecte pas ce qu'on a fait sans lui,” 
and here in America we must always bear it in 
mind. We must in our museums attempt to bring 
time back by so arranging and ordering selected 
series of objects that in this country today old things 
may be understood and new ones made, in either 


case with the full benefit of time and all that that 
implies. [he real reason for exemption of the 
American museum of art from taxation is that from 
it and out of it may come a continuity of old ideas 
and new work, which will be spread broadcast 
through the public and thus afford historic under- 
standing and aesthetic pleasure in the place where 
they belong, at home and, let us hope, familiarly. 
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INDIAN ART IN BOSTON 


By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


HE Indian collections of the Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston, already including the Ross, Ross- 
Coomaraswamy and part of the Goloubew collec- 
tions, and other acquisitions by gift, bequest and 
purchase, have been greatly augmented during the 
years 1921 and 1922 by purchases made for the 
Museum by the present writer when in India, and 
by further gifts from Dr. Denman W. Ross. ihe 
Museum is now easily first in America in respect of 
the quality and range of its Indian exhibits, and is 
not surpassed in these respects by any museum out- 
side India. The collections cover the whole period 
from the first century A. D. to the present day, and 
are only weak in representation of the primitives, 
i. e., works earlier than the second century A. D. 
It is proposed in the following notes to describe and 
illustrate the most important of the recent acquisi- 
tions. 
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The periods referred to are the Kushan and late 
Andhra A. D. 64 to 320; Gunta, 320 to 650; early 
Mediaeval, 650 to 850; mid-Mediaeval (Pala, 
etc.), 850 to 1200; late Mediaeval, 1200 to 1750; 
and Modern, after 1750. ‘The collections include 
examples of sculpture, painting, and industrial arts, 
especially jewelry and textiles; for study purposes 
there is an extensive Indian library, and a very large 
collection of photographs. 

Works of the Kushan Mathura school include a 
seated figure of Surya, the sun-god, a miniature 
railing pillar with a bacchanalian scene of the well- 
known Silenus type, and many fragments from 
Buddhist, and perhaps Jain monuments. More im- 
portant, and with the exception of the British 
Museum, unique outside India, are a head of Buddha 
(Figure 1) and twenty reliefs and fragments illus- 
trating the late Andhra art of the famous Buddhist 
monument of Amaravati, near the east coast between 
Madras and Orissa. 

The Amaravati stiipa, of which nothing now 
remains in situ, was the most elaborately decorated 
Buddhist monument in India, and is only equalled or 
surpassed in interest by the older and, aside from the 
gateways, simpler stiipa of Sanchi. It consisted of a 
central solid dome dating from the time of Asoka 
(third century B. C.): with additions in bulk, a 
partial covering of stone casing slabs, and a massive 
sculptured railing, in the latter part of the second 
century A. D. ‘There are also a few Buddha figures 
of about the same date: these images, about two cen- 
turies later than the first Buddha images made, still 
retain the severity and dignity of an original inspira- 
tion (needless to remark, the Buddha concept is of 
purely Indian origin, whatever the source of the 
anthropomorphic formula in art). 

‘The damaged head, reproduced in Figure 1, gives 
a fair idea of the type. “The Buddha figure, how- 
ever, is still, as it were, extraneous to Buddhist art: 
far more characteristic are the symbolic reliefs of 
the casing slabs, and the story-telling devices of the 
rail reliefs, illustrating scenes from the Buddha’s 
life according to the older, aniconic formulae. 

One of the casing slabs, nearly perfect, is repro- 
duced in Figure 2. Representing the worship of 
the Bodhi tree (the presence of the Buddha being 
otherwise indicated only by feet outlined on the 
footstool of the throne beneath the tree), it illus- 
trates, in the conventional language of early Bud- 
dhist art, the most important of the Eight Great 
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Miracles of the Buddha’s life, viz., the Great En- 
lightenment (Maha Sambodhi); for beneath this 
tree sat the Bodhisattva (Buddha-to-be) Siddhartha, 
on the night of the Assault of Mara, and subse- 
quent attainment of Enlightenment, or Buddhahood. 
Other important reliefs include the lower part of one 
of the huge railing pillars, with a half lotus rosette, 
and a band of very exquisite flowing lotus ornament, 
one of the railing crossbars, with full lotus rosettes 
on each side; and parts of the coping. 

In the Gupta period, all the sources and earlier 
impulses of Indian religion and art are unified, in a 
rich and varied culture, no longer local, but national. 
There is a perfect balance of spiritual, intellectual 
and sensuous factors in the art. The figures of 
Buddha, of Bodhisattvas, and of Brahmanical deities 
are now in perfect accord with the architecture and 
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with decoration—formal in design, voluptuous in 
expression, and technically very highly perfected. 
These are qualities well seen in the standing bronze 
of Figure 5: said to have been found in Burma: it is 
probably of Indian origin, and falls closely into line 
with other bronzes of the Gupta period from 
Southern India and Ceylon. 

The fresco paintings on the walls of the excavated 
Buddhist churches and monasteries of Ajanta in 
Central India are not merely the main source of 
our knowledge of Indian painting from the first or 
second century B.C. to the seventh A.D, (mainly, 
however, of the late Gupta period), but the most 
important remains of ancient painting anywhere in 
the world. All the themes are Buddhist (scenes 
from the life of Buddha, and Jatakas, or stories of 
the Buddha’s previous incarnations). “The greater 
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part are not of a hieratic character, however, but 
represent with circumstantial detail all the experi- 
ences of life. There are battles, dances, hunting 
and coronation scenes, birth and death, love and 
hate, wisdom and blindness, represented in an end- 
less moving panorama of edifying story-telling, by 
artists of great accomplishment, sensibility, and 
learning. 

We say learning, because the apparent naturalism 
of the art is largely deceptive: Indian rhetoricians 
had already studied and classified the emotions and 
their expression in great detail, and in the dance 
and drama gestures and poses and their exact signifi- 
cance had been classified like words in dictionaries. 
The paintings are lifelike, not because they are 
imitative, but because life had been so profoundly 
understood. ‘This was the golden age and culmina- 
tion of Indian culture, and the paintings correspond 
exactly to the contemporary literature. 

The Boston Museum is happy to possess a frag- 
ment of fresco painting (Figure 3) from ‘Cave’ 16 
at Ajanta, doubtless one of the pieces cut out by 
curio hunters in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and now perhaps the only fragment surviv- 
ing, apart from the caves themselves... Part of an 
unidentified Jataka scene, it exhibits a group of four 
male figures complete from the waist upwards, 
and part of a fifth: the prevailing colors are sepia, 
warm dark brown, warm black, brownish sage 
green, and ivory white. 

Early Mediaeval sculpture is admirably illus- 
trated by the Uma-Mahesvara group (Siva and 
Parvati) illustrated in Figure 4, of the eighth or 
ninth century, in the style of the well-known sculp- 
tures of Elura. The great Himalayan deity is 
seated in affectionate conversation with ‘his consort, 
expounding, in reply to her enquiries, the uttermost 
philosophies, or relating for her edification the beau- 
tiful Indian myths which are so well known to 
Western readers in the charming versions of F. W. 
Bain—which, by the way, are not literal transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit, but are very faithful to 
the spirit of the Sanskrit story teller. Associated 
with the heavenly pair are their children Ganesa, 
the Elephant-headed God of Success, and Karttikeya, 
the War God, the hero of Kalidasa’s Birth of the 
War God. It will be seen that the formulae of 
Mediaeval art are now fully established, and the 
type is now more slender and elegant, more animated 
than heretofore, but that the work is still essen- 
tially plastic, and that the tactile sensuous values 
so characteristic of Gupta art (Figure 5) are still 
apparent. 

A little later, with increasing complexity and 
refinement, the emphasis is shifted from the model- 
ling to the drawing, the flesh begins to lose its 
warmth, and even the stone sculpture suggests the 
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work of the bronze founder rather than the mason. 
Metal images, indeed, are now more abundantly 
produced. Saiva, Vaishnava, Buddhist and Jain re- 
liefs and bronzes of the Pala period are well repre- 
sented amongst recent acquisitions: the most im- 
portant are a bronze group of Siva and Parvati, a 
standing Vishnu in black stone, a relief illustrating 
the Eight Great Miracles of the Buddha’s life, a 
large black stone figure of Padmapani (Avalokites- 
vara), and the upper part of a large statue of Maha- 
vira, all but the last of the tenth to twelfth century, 
and from Bihar or Bengal. Another illustrated 
fifteenth century Jain manuscript has been added 
to the series already in the Museum. 

After the twelfth or thirteenth century, Northern 
India, overrun by Mohammedan. conquerors, adds 
but little to the already existing types of sculpture. 
In the South, however, there is a continuous devel- 
opment from the Pallava period (seventh century) 
to the present day. “Temple architecture (and the 
temples are covered with sculptures) is the most 
conspicuous feature of the great cathedral cities of 
the South—Tanjore, Srirangam, Cidambaram, Vel- 
lur, Madura, etc.: the great gateways, however, are 
mainly sixteenth and seventeenth century additions 
to earlier shrines, 

Some idea of the sculptured porches of the 
Dravidian temples can be gathered from the recon- 
structed mandapam from Madura now in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia. Recent acquisitions 
in Boston, however, are metal images ranging 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth century in date. 
There is good reason to suppose that the Southern 
Hindu school of metal founding was already well 
developed by the tenth century, and there exists an 
important series of fine examples in the Colombo 
Museum of not later than thirteenth century date. 
The dating of other figures such as those in the 
Madras Museum, and those from the Beardsell col- 
lection now in Boston is a matter of estimation. The 
most remarkable type is that of the Dancing Siva, 
or Nataraja, now represented in America by two 
examples in Boston (Figure 6) and one in Phila- 
delphia. 

It should be mentioned that Indian images are 
of two main types—aniconic or unmanifest (avy- 
akta), and explicit or manifest (vyakta)—the for- 
mer as a rule permanently established in the main 
shrine of a temple, the latter carried in procession 
on the festival days of the deity. It may also be 
remarked that an image is technically a ‘means’ of 
personal devotion, serving, like a verbal description 
of the attributes and works of a god, as an object 
of worship until such time as the being of the god 
is realized as imminent within the personal con- 
sciousness. “The Hindu will thus at one and the 
same time allow that the deity transcends all form, 
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and recognize the convenience of formal devo- 
tion. 

All that is necessary for this purpose is a mental 
image: a material figure is merely the realization 
in stone, metal or wood, of the same concept. Every- 
one chooses for himself that form of the deity best 
suited to his own needs. But just as in Mediaeval 
Christian art, the iconography is determined by a 
hieratic tradition and is not subject to variation at 
the hands of the individual craftsman: so Indian 
sculpture is a creation of the race, and not of personal 
genius, and therein it differs totally from the art of 
modern Europe since the Renaissance. 

The Nataraja image is one of the many vyakta 
forms of Siva: it summarizes an entire cosmology, 
which to describe in full would far exceed the limit 
of an essay. The legends connected with it are 
chiefly associated with Cidambaram: but much more 
important than these legends is the general, and 
ultimately mystical significance of the Nataraja icon, 
so constantly alluded to in the Saiva Siddhanta 
scriptures. “Che Lord is compared to the heat latent 
in firewood, and like that latent energy, his power 
is diffused in mind and matter, and makes them 
dance in their turn. He is too the Great Actor 
upon the stage of the world, where the whole drama 
of existence is the manifestation of his Energy. 

More specifically, the Dance represents his Five 
Activities or Powers (Pancakrtya) of Creation, 
Maintenance, Involution, and the Embodiment and 
Release of Souls. The drum in the upper right 
hand, representing sound, indicates Creation, the 
dance itself is Maintenance, the fire in the upper 
left hand signifies Destruction (involution, creation 
and destruction being regarded as alternate rhythmic 
processes of cosmic history, the one inseparable from 
the other), the lifted hand (gesture of assurance) 
and lifted foot are the means of grace and refuge 
of the soul. The encircling glory, representing the 
dance of Nature responding, is broken away in this 
example: the remaining symbolism belongs to the 
general iconography of Siva. 

The other Southern bronzes recently acquired 
include several other aspects of Siva, several forms 
of Devi, his Energy and consort (Uma, Parvati, or 
Sivakami), figures of Vishnu and Krishna, and 
Saiva and Vaishnava saints. 

The history of Indian painting in the centuries 
from A.D. 650 to about 1550 is documented by a 
few Bengali and Nepalese manuscripts of the 10th 
and 11th centuries (a fine example of the latter in 
the Boston Museum), by the frescoes at Polanna- 
ruva in Ceylon, and by the illustrated Jain manu- 
scripts of the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. By the 
sixteenth century, however, we are able to recognize 
its continuity in the early Rajput paintings. 

Rajput painting is that part of Hindu painting 


which flourished under Rajput patronage in Rajput- 
ana and the Panjab Himalayas from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. ‘The greatest interest 
attaches to the brilliant. pictures of the early Rajas- 
thani school (Figure 7), which are characterized 
by their intensely vivid color and daring draughts- 
manship. Pure reds, yellows, and pinks, greens 
and browns are relieved by pure whites and velvet 
blacks. Gold does not occur, and is perhaps alto- 
gether foreign to indigenous Indian painting, which 
is not like Persian, an art of illumination and book 
illustration. 

The color is used in large masses, against which 
the buildings, trees or figures stand out with great 
substantiality: and this color by itself establishes the 
forms and planes. The drawing is allusive rather 
than explicit, that is to say, the form depends upon 
the combination of separate linear elements which 
in themselves are no more than summary formulae 
for the elements of visual recognition. Historically 
speaking, this is not a primitive art, but an ancient 
language that has lost its inflections, and with its 
vocabulary (like that of the contemporary Tertiary 
Prakrits) reduced to bare roots. “The drawing, like 
the grammar in contemporary poetry (the pictures 
are generally, in one way or another, illustrations 
for poems) is a mere incident: all the meaning lies 
in the color. 

Almost without exception the sixteenth century 
Rajasthani paintings are sets of pictures illustrating 
the Ragmalas, or Poem Garlands describing the 
‘situations’ appropriate to the ethos or burden of the 
modes in question (the usual classification arranges 
the modes in six Ragas and thirty Raginis). Most 
of the modes are connected with sentiments of Love 
in Union or Love in Separation: these are technical 
terms of the Hindu rhetoricians, whose works must 
be read by those who seek to understand the themes 
of the musical paintings. 

Perhaps the matter can be best explained by 
reference to the fine example recently given to the 
Museum of Fine Arts by Dr. Denman W. Ross 
(Figure 7.) This is the picture for Gandhari Ragini. 
The scene is laid in the forest, with a lotus lake 
in the foreground, and monkeys are springing from 
tree to tree: it is a place of retirement fit for her- 
mits. ‘The Hindi verse from the Ragmala, inscribed 
at the back, gives us the key to the situation. The 
central figure, beneath the tree, is a Saiva ascetic 
(svdmi), and standing on either side are his two 
disciples, with peacock fly-whisks: seated on the 
ground beside him is a female ascetic (yogini). To 
summarize the verse: the beautiful yogini sits like 
an offering in the dust, love-lorn and yet radiant, 
absorbed in adoration, with uplifted eyes and heart, 
and gazes on her darling. 

The situation is thus precisely that of Parvati, 
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practising the greatest austerities, hoping to regain 
the love of Siva, and for long years failing to arouse 
the Great God from the profound trance into which 
he had withdrawn himself, when she had died as 
Uma, becoming Sati (the story'‘is given at length 
in Kalidasa’s Birth of the War-God, already referred 
to). This is almost certainly the classical back- 
ground of the picture. The burden of the musical 
mode is love in separation (viraha): “Troubled by 
love longing, living alone, such is Gandhari,” says 
the first line of the verse. 

The subject, style, and provenance of a second 
Rajput painting (Figure 8) are very different. It 
is the hour of ‘Cowdust’, that is to say, sundown, 
when the herds are brought back to the village. ‘The 
central motif of the picture, as, indeed, of all the 
later Rajput painting, is Krishna, the Divine Herds- 
man: he is seen almost on the extreme right of the 
picture, wearing his peacock crest, and playing on 
the flute by which all hearts are entranced (“This 
is not merely the sound of a flute, but very poison”’ 
—for it calls upon all men to ‘leave all and follow 
Me’). The milkmaids of Brndaban, Krishna’s 
lovers, are leaning from the balconies welcoming the 
home-comers: “adorning the walls of the houses 
with wreaths of living water-lilies,” as. the Sanskrit 
poet would say: others who have been down to the 
river bank to fill their water jars are returning with 
the herd. The cows, “black, white, grey, purple, 
brown, ‘and blue,” are streaming through the cow- 
vard gate: Yasoda, Krishna’s foster-mother, is seen 
above with Balarama, and in a little pavilion, 
almost on the sky line, Krishna’s foster-father Nand 
is seated in converse with his friends. 

This a typical example, perhaps the finest 
known, of the school of Rajput painting of the 
Kangra Valley (Western Himalayas), developed in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century under the 
patronage of Raja Samsara Cand. ‘Two centuries 
have seen great changes in Hindu painting. In the 
Kangra Valley, Krishna themes predominate. ‘The 
art itself is different: notwithstanding that. the 
color is exquisite and dainty almost beyond words 
(nothing like the masculine force of early Rajas- 
thani work), it is the drawing that is essential. 

Innumerable Himalayan works exist only in the 
state of uncolored drawings, and one does not need 
to wish that they had been colored: a full expression 
is achieved by the drawing alone, and nothing could 
be added to it. It is an art of contour, with. un- 
broken, flowing, fully inflected outlines, delighting 
in willowy and slender forms, and the rendering of 
graceful movement. Kangra draughtsmanship, in- 
deed, becomes increasingly realistic and explicit, and 
it is evident that the artists have to some extent 
‘studied from nature’ (the earlier artists had a 
perfect knowledge of life, and did not need to study 
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its appearances): and if they have to a certain 
degree evolved a formula, it is their own, far more 
than a classic inheritance. It needs hardly to be said 
that the realism and refinement of Kangra painting 
are unmistakable signs of the beginning of the end: 
and in fact, scarcely anything worth notice has been 
produced by Hindu painters in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though, in a precarious fashion, it may be 
said that Himalayan painting has survived. 

Mughal painting is a very different art. A com- 
bination of Persian, Indian and European tradition, 
developed at the Mughal courts, its preoccupations 
altogether secular and personal, its great strength 
lies in portraiture. Authentic portraits of all the 
great men of Northern India, from the late sixteenth 
to the early eighteenth century, are still in existence 
in Indian, European or American collections: Bos- 
ton, with parts of the Goloubew and Coomaraswamy 
collections, stands easily first in America. 

We have been able to illustrate, from recent ac- 
quisitions, almost the entire history of Indian art, 
which begins, however, according to the latest views, 
with stone sculptures of the sixth century B.C. It 
will be seen that although the Boston collections are 
made solely from the point of view of the student 
of art, they at the same time afford material for the 
understanding of Indian civilization as a whole. 
The converse would not be true of a collection of 
modern European works of art. In approaching the 
study of Indian art, it is essential even for the pure 
aesthete, that the significance of this profound dis- 
tinction should be clearly understood. Indian art 
is not a luxury (though it may be luxurious), nor 
any kind of substitute for life: all its works are 
useful, in a practical or theoretic sense, that is to 
say that every Indian work of art (as we now think 
of it) had either a material utility or a definite and 
clear meaning: even music, one of the most highly 
developed of all Indian arts, had, as with the 
Greeks, its precise and definite implications. 

An art for art’s sake, if it could have been imag- 
ined, would have seemed to Indian thinkers like 
eating for eating’s sake, and certainly not a spiritual 
activity. When one has fully grasped this point of 
view, and realizes that the modern engineer is 
nearer in spirit to the Indian artist than the worker 
in a studio or the ‘lover of art’, then the creations 
of modern Western art, even the works of genius, 
dependent as they are on personality, expressing as 
they do the necessities and feelings of limited groups, 
or often only those of the artist himself (who is 
misunderstood by his own generation, a thing that 
could never have happened in India) are felt to be 
fanciful, unsubstantial, and unnecessary. It is to 
the East, or to pre-Renaissance Europe, that we 
must turn to see an art that is immediately and insep- 
arably linked with life, and with a general appeal. 
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THE MACHINE IN ARCHITECTURE 


By EGrertTon Swartwout, F.A.1.A. 


VERY once in so often there are questions 

asked no one in particular, but probably in- 
tended for the architectural profession in general. 
These questions are propounded at dinners, usually 
by engineers, and in the more popular architectural 
magazines by hack writers on art subjects and by 
dilletante excursionists into the gentle art of Town 
Planning and the House Beautiful. “They are silly 
sort of questions, and their authors never wait for 
an answer; they probably don’t expect one, but the 
worst of it is, they are very embarrassing questions 
indeed, questions almost impossible to answer. 

These questions are generally—Has not architec- 
ture deteriorated as an art? Why do architects copy 
the Classic, and why do not they invent a new style? 
Why is a modern town not as interesting as the old 
towns abroad? and so on and so forth. ‘Granted 
that these are silly sort of questions, and that they 
are too general and too vague to require an answer, 
and granted still further that if they were answered 
it would take a folio volume to set forth fully the 
various points involved, and granted still further 
yet that none of the questioners would ever read 
the folio volume if it were written, still—isn’t it 
up to the architectural profession in general to make 
some effort, slight as it may be, to bring before the 
lay public a few of the difficulties that beset the 
modern architect in his attempt to do real archi- 
tecture? . 

I can not pretend to speak for the profession in 
answering any of these questions. I can only hope 
that some day architects who have had greater ex- 
perience than I, will realize the duty they owe to 
the profession and to the public, and will put on 
record their experiences and the reasons underlying 
their designs, and their own pet theories on things 
architectural; I can only hope that there will be 
some day a current literature of Architecture as 
there is of Medicine and of the Law. But it seems 
to me there is a point that can be touched upon 
which is one of the contributing features to the 
present state of things, one of the most important 
features it seems to me, and that is the influence of 
modern construction. I think the weight of this 
influence is too little understood by the critics and 
by the public, and I fear by the architectural pro- 
fession generally. 

We are all too familiar with the somewhat trite, 
although very true, expression that architecture is 
glorified construction, or words to that effect, but 
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how few realize just what that means to-day. In the 
old classic days it meant a lot, and in the Gothic 
period and at the time of the Renaissance—but now 
anything can be built. The slide rule and the Car- 
negie handbook have revolutionized everything. It 
is the age of efficiency, and efficiency too often means 
cheapness and standardization and a disregard of 
beauty and rational construction. Designing, God 
save the mark, is by this modern method of con- 
struction, made too easy. If the supposed exigencies 
of the plan prevent a proper correlation between two 
floors, we can use girders and cantilevers and such 
devilish contraptions; if there is not room to put in 
masonry supports we can use steel columns and 
veneer them in stone or marble, ‘The designer de- 
signs, that is all, and the engineer finds a way to 
support it, and the specification man specifies it, and 
a draughtsman details it, and when the superin- 
tendent has gotten through his part and the thing 
is finally built, it no more resembles the original 
sketch than a mural painting executed by a modern- 
ist would resemble an original sketch of Michael 
Angelo. 

In the old days it was different. The Greek, who 
was a poor constructionist and depended entirely 
upon trabeated construction, was confronted at the 
start by the strength of his stone and by the lengths 
that were available for his architraves. He had to 
cut according to his cloth; and his plan was dic- 
tated by his construction, and the height of his 
order by the length of the architrave stones. The 
architect was the engineer and the builder, as well 
as the designer, and therefore his designs were ra- 
tional and fitted the material. ‘The Roman was 
much further advanced. He was a skillful con- 
structionist and he understood thoroughly the 
science, and the art, too, of building vaults. He 
could span immense distances and build rooms of 
ereat height; but everything he did was rational. 
It is true he faced his concrete walls with marble 
and his vaults with plaster, but his walls were real 
walls and his vaults real vaults, and his design was 
the direct expression of his plan; and so well cor- 
related were the two that his plan is as beautiful a 
composition in black and white as is the elevation 
when rendered. 

The same was the case in the Renaissance. Look 
at the wonderful plans so well displayed in the 
pages of Letarouilly; consider them not as struc- 
tural plans but as compositions in black and white 


—they are superb, and they are all logical, they can 
be read; from the plan alone the building can be 
visualized. ‘The same is true of the Gothic, true of 
any rational style, but it is not true of modern con- 
struction. No one can look at a plan in skeleton 
construction and form the remotest conception of 
what the building looks like, or guess within ten 
stories of its height. 

Now, don’t imagine for a minute that I am an 
extreme reactionary and am advocating a return to 
masonry construction for all modern building. The 
high building, the skyscraper as it is generally called, 
which is a loathsome term, is here to stay until it 
falls down, and I suppose someone will some day 
evolve a rational covering for its uncompromising 
skeleton. The case is different with monumental 
buildings. It is hard to be rational with these in 
the face of modern construction, 

‘To the modern architect vaults become merely a 
form of ceiling decoration; any room can be vaulted 
in any form and in any style, by hanging wire lath 
from the iron beams above—there is no thrust to a 
plaster vault—and as vaults have become mere 
decoration, architects are forgetting how to design 
them. Not being obliged to construct them they 
don’t take the pains to understand the principle, and 
plaster vaults are put up by the mile which never 
would stand for a minute if built in masonry. The 
whole thing is a sham; the plan consists of a series 
of hollow tile piers cased in marble or stone, sur- 
rounding steel columns. It is a pitiable sham, no 
more real than the plaster architecture of a World’s 
Fair. But it isn’t the fault of the architect. He 
knows it’s a sham and he would welcome any relief 
from it, but what can he do? The cost of masonry 
is prohibitive; his client won’t hear of it, and the 
architect makes his design for masonry and builds it 
with a steel skeleton and with wire lath. 

Now, it isn’t the sham, bad as it is, that is the 
serious part of this modern construction. ‘The seri- 
ous thing and the dangerous thing is the effect upon 
the architect himself, and the resultant effect upon 
the architecture of the future. How can an archi- 
tect design if there is no basis for his design? For 
design in architecture is the conception of a build- 
ing that is beautiful, that fits its purpose and that 
can be built rationally. 

The first consideration must be that of its ma- 
terial and of its construction. If it is a vaulted struc- 
ture, a great church for example, proper considera- 
tion must be given to the support of the vaults and 
to their buttressing, and the width of the nave will 
be determined by the practical limit of these vaults. 
That is, it should be. Actually, it is limited only 
by the whim of the building committee. If these 
gentlemen want, and they usually do want, a very 
wide naive without aisles, a span of fifty feet or 
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more is easily roofed by a steel truss, and the groined 
and vaulted ceiling in any style you please, Early 
English or Late Perpendicular, is formed in wire 
lath and hung from the truss. It is quite simple, 
and if the vestry want flying buttresses because one 
of the members visited Westminster Abbey last 
summer, why, by all means put them on, provided 
of course care is taken not to make them too heavy 
or they might push the walls in. Unfortunately, 
this is not an exaggerated case. It does happen. 

I remember last spring there were published some 
photographs of quite a large, and in some ways an 
impressive church. ‘The photographs showed an 
elaborate system of buttressing and the exterior 
effect was massive. On the plan the buttresses were 
much in evidence on the sides, but in the apse back 
of the chancel they disappeared entirely, the space 
being taken up by an ambulatory, with walls not 
more than one foot thick. And yet in the photo- 
graph of the exterior there were fine, sturdy but- 
tresses around the apse, resting on the roof of the 
ambulatory. I need not add that the interior vault- 
ing was palpably plaster, and the whole thing a 
sham; hollow buttresses that did not buttress any- 
thing, plaster vaults marked off in imitations of 
stone jointing. 

All this sham, this deceit, in a house of worship 
of an omniscient God. And I suppose the architect 
could not help himself. His original design may 
have been based on a rational construction; the 
ambulatory may have been an afterthought and lack 
of funds may have cheapened his construction. It 
may well have been that had he insisted upon any 
radical and logical departure from his original 
scheme, his contract would have been broken and 
some less sensitive, but more practical, person given 
the job. Think how all of this would have beea 
simplified if there were no such thing as steel trusses 
and wire lath. The church would have been sim- 
pler and smaller, but it would have been honestly 
built. | 

Now, the existence of such a sham is a serious 
indictment of modern methods but much worse than 
any actual example is the effect of these methods 
upon the mind of the designer. He has, as I have 
said, no starting point, no limitations, no serious 
constructional difficulty to be overcome rationally. 
He is fancy free; and having no real problems to 
work out he soon losés the faculty to work any 
problem out. He becomes a mere butterfly and flits 
from period to period and from style to style. There 
is no incentive for him to design; he takes a bit here 
and a door there, and sprinkles vaults and domes 
around with a reckless abandon that is at once 
utterly joyous and pathetic. I don’t mean to infer 
that all architects are thus carefree; there is much 
done that is logical and well thought out, but the 


temptation is there and the opportunity is there. 

I suppose the modernists in architecture, for we 
have a few of these earnest if misguided souls 
amongst us, I suppose undoubtedly they will agree at 
once with all I’ve said and rush wildly to the con- 
clusion that we must accept modern conditions, we 
must embrace our opportunities, we must develop 
this wonderful bird cage construction and shape our 
designs to it; we are at the dawn of a new epoch, 
and so on ad nauseam. I say ad nauseam advisedly, 
for no man in this new epoch or in any old epoch 
can ever make a monumental design by the recogni- 
tion of the steel frame work. I suppose it might be 
done in commercial work. I have never seen a 
successful example of it, though many have tried. 
Still, it might be done. But in monumental work— 
no. In that case, then, what is to be done? Riddle 
me, riddle me, ree! I don’t know. 

Buildings can be built logically. I think one of 
the most imposing sights in New York years ago 
were the great rough stone arches put up by Grant 
La Farge over the crossing of the Cathedral St. John 
the Divine and a fitting cap to these cyclopean 
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arches was the simple tile dome that roofed them. 
I hated to see those arches covered up. And again, 
in London, there is the Cathedral of Westminster. 
There the vaults are real vaults, of rough brick and 
concrete and there is a grandeur about them now 
that is much finer than will be the richly decorative 
effect when they are covered with marble, with 
mosaic, and with gold. But we can’t all build 
cathedrals and we can’t all vault our great halls and 
corridors in masonry construction, and so I suppose 
we will have to go on making them of lath and 
plaster. 

I can’t suggest a remedy. My whole purpose here 
is to point out that if there is a sort of stagnation 
in architecture, and I don’t really believe there is, 
but if there is the appearance of it, it can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that now there is no incentive to 
the development of a logical constructive style. The 
Greek temple, the Roman bath, the Gothic church, 
the Renaissance dome were all developments of 
construction, the design was a logical sequence, but 
there can be no logical sequence to the steel frame, 
architecturally, at least. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SETTING 


By LEE SIMONSON 


HAT is the function of stage scenery? ‘That 

question has been continuously raised since 
the first modern settings were attempted, and design, 
with ‘the visible beauty that it created, began to 
replace the helter-skelter, hugger-mugger of the 
traditional painted back drops before which the actor 
moved. The first outcry against modern scenery arose 
simply from the fact that good design is functional, 
it is based upon organizing what it touches into an 
unmistakable pattern that expresses the purpose of 
the space it fills; and nothing is more upsetting to 
the average eye and the average mind than pattern 
or design appearing in an unexpected space and ex- 
pressing any purpose whatsoever. Arrange a room 
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miscellaneous and garbled ornament and it is pro- 
nounced restful, comfortable or “homey” by the 
average inhabitant, because there is nothing in it 
to arrest his eye for an instant or give him any 
sensation whatsoever. But design that same room, 
attain the simplest phases of simplification and com- 
position, reduce it to an obvious balance of color 
and form, select and continue those forms so that 
the purpose of the room is unmistakably plain, and 
you have the recoil of the frightened householder 
before the interiors and the furniture of Behrens 
in Munich, or Hoffmann in Vienna. 

So long as the background of a room was ugly 
the frightened householder’s eye was too insensitive 
to be troubled by it. It was a purely negative thing. 
But the moment that the background achieved the 
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first elements of balance, composition, and pattern, 
in short the elementary qualities of beauty, that 
background went to the average householder’s eye 
very much as a glass of wine would go to the head 
of a teetotaler. And so with the cry that such 
rooms (that is those that were genuinely designed ) 
were not restful, that he “couldn’t live with it,” 
he fled, dragging the American decorator and archi- 
tect with him, into another helter-skelter in which 
the elements, instead of springing fully varnished 
from the head of Grand Rapids, are excellent 
replicas of various “historic examples’ pleasantly 
and unobtrusively placed in hangings and coverings 
of sand, spring mud, dust, dried rose leaves, pepper, 
salt and mustard—colors which will not startle the 
eye. 

Stage design at the outset had to meet the same 
reaction. For a beautiful stage setting, in which 
the color was positive rather than negative, upset 
the average theatregoer, very much as Babbitt would 
have been upset on being asked to sleep in a bed- 
room turned out by the Wiener Werkstaette. The 
old type of scenery, precisely because it was ugly, 
gave him no sensation whatsoever. Hence it was 
a “background.” But the moment settings achieved 
effulgence of color and light and a play of form, 
beauty startled his eye into such constant attention 
that he could see nothing else. And the doctrine 
arose that a stage setting, in order to remain in 
the background, must be a negative thing, unob- 
trusive in form, grey or somewhat near it in color. 
It was to be like the well brought-up child, never 
noticed unless it was spoken to. 

The function of a stage setting, however, is on 
the contrary a tremendously positive one, precisely 
as positive, though it be painted grey or black, as 
though it be blue and gold. Its design should act 
with whatever acts in front of it, unmistakably, 
whether it is a flat wall or a maze of fifty arches. 
A setting, even if we consider it “background,” is 
a dynamic, not a static thing—it is part and parcel 
of producing the play itself, and its design is deter- 
mined by what the designer decides the meaning 
of the play is and how it must be acted. 

And until the designer or the producer—who 
should be one but rarely can be—makes up his mind 
as to just what the play means and just how the 
actors are to express it, there is no basis whatsoever 
for designing the settings. And a setting, which 
can be made without these preoccupations and be 


so constructed that any producer could play the- play 
in any of a dozen different ways, is a thoroughly 
bad setting, however agreeable in color, lively in 
form or. excellent in taste. 

Nothing I think could make this plainer than 
a comparison of. Mordekai Gorelik’s studies for 
R.U.R., and the photographs of my settings for 
the same play. As printed designs Gorelik’s are 
obviously more interesting. If I had the choice 
of either in a gallery I should undoubtedly choose 
Gorelik’s in preference to my own. But that is 
not the point. The point is, can R.U.R., should 
R.U.R. be played as Gorelik’s designs would force 
a director to play it? And if he did, would 
Capek’s. intention be more unmistakably expressed 
against forms arbitrarily and _ frankly symbolic 
rather than against realistic ones? 

Observe that Gorelik began with the realistic 
premise of the author. Act I calls for an office 
looking out onto interminable vistas. of factories. 
The only specious element here is the scale of the 
drawing. It is physically impossible to create on a 
contemporary: stage any such relation between the 
actors and the setting. Drop a piece of paper over 
the top of the drawing to the point where everything 
will be included that Gorelik could show on the 
stage. His people, then, instead of being about 
one-sixth as high as his room, would be almost one- 
third. Most of the immensity of the vista of chim- 
neys would be likewise blotted out, and the emotion 
he wanted to arouse when the curtain went up, 
human beings dwarfed by the gigantic shell of the 
modern industry they inhabit, would evaporate. For 
in order to dwarf his people to the extent shown, 
this room of Gorelik’s would have to be as high 
as Robert’ Edmund Jones’ permanent setting for 
Richard III or Hamlet, that is, at least thirty-five 
tect. 

Now you can make a room thirty-five feet high 
on the stage, but it is physically impossible to move 
it and set another act in the course of the evening. 
And there are two other rooms to follow this one 
in R.U.R. I stress the point simply to point out 
the danger of thinking in terms of purely pictorial 
composition rather than stage space, and by way 
of pointing out why so many interesting or moving 
drawings of settings—among them many of Gordon 
Craig’s—are specious as stage designs. For they 
indicate a vista which no spectator’s eye can see 
unless you are prepared to rebuild a theatre entirely, 
from the stage opening to every seat in the orchestra. 

However, the chief interest of this drawing of 
Gorelik’s is that it represents an interpretation of 
the play he abandoned. He became convinced that, 
although the play pretended to be a melodrama, it 
was essentially symbolic fantasy, and that ‘it could 
not really be acted in anything that reproduced, 
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even to the extent of his first drawing, the world 
we live in. Hence, in the second and third acts, 
which take place in Helena’s drawing room, which 
the Robots ultimately storm and where they murder 
the last of the human beings, he abandons all pre- 
tense at reality. The suggestion of feminine luxury 
is indicated in the rococo scheme of the ornamented 
arches. But it is not a room. It is an arena in 
space where ideas are debated and human beings 
become symbols. 

In this plan, the piano, which in the play sounds 
off-stage, an echo of the beauty these doomed scien- 
tists have deliberately missed, is deliberately put on- 
stage by Gorelik, as though it were on a concert 
platform, and this is as it should be, in Gorelik’s 
scheme, for there is no on-stage or off-stage in his 
conception. And the Robots, the endless ranks of 
them, projected, as is entirely possible, by a lantern, 
look through the arches, the terrifying mute mob 
that Domin and Fabri see from the balcony, like 
a sea about to break over them. 

The rare power and imagination of this setting 
is evident. But I object to it, notwithstanding, 
simply because I don’t think R.U.R., as it is written, 
can be acted that way and gain anything in the 
In truth, the idea would be dissipated. 


process. 
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The force of its symbolism is precisely the fact that 
it is implicit, not schematic and obvious. And the 
fact that the play is written as a melodrama is so 
essential to Capek’s purpose that you cannot ig- 
nore it. 

That he lays his play in 1950 or thereabouts is 
a sheer pretense, a very clever method of taking the 
spectator off his guard, and getting him to accept 
a scientific miracle—the large scale manufacture of 
human automatons. He is tricked into accepting 
this as a fairy tale, a bit of Jules Verne fantasy, 
which too explicit insistence on 1922 would cause 
him to resist. But once he has accepted the Robots 
the whole purpose of the play is to transform them 
into the outraged proletariat of to-day, to give to 
their revolt, the menace and the terror of present 
day revolution. ‘The Robots themselves are not 
creatures of the future so much as the very em- 
bodiment of what every standpatter, one hundred 
percenter, Lusk committeeman, and reactionary, who 
is out to exterminate unionism, wants workingmen 
to be to-day. “They are the embodiment of the 
secret dream of an absolutely servile proletariat, the 
visible victory of “Capital’’ over ‘“Labor.’” If some 
magnates could have their wishes, Bethlehem would 
seethe with just such Robots, who never dreamed of 
a union card, and the office boy would be another 
Marius. 

That is why the office of the first act must seem 
to be a modern factory office, why any attempt to 
make it unreal or fantastic, merely breaks the 
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dramatic force of a fable, which is a fable, not about 
a mythical future, but about ourselves and our 
desires. And unless we increasingly realize, as the 
play progresses, that the fable is about ourselves, 
the import of its irony and force is lost. In fact, 
while the play pretends to go forward into the 
future, it really reverts to the present, for the 
Robots develop into something very like, in temper 
at least, the revolutionists of the year before last. 
And that is why Helena’s drawing room must seem 
a real room. For unless the figures that scale the 
balcony, revolver in hand, seem like the revolution- 
ists, which we have already had by demanding servile 
workingmen, seem like the goaded revolt of social 
forces we know, the whole terror of their revolt 
and the indictment they utter evaporates. 

Gorelik’s settings would be inevitable for a play 
like George Kaiser’s Gas. As drawings they have 
imagination and power. As settings for R.U.R. 
they are bad. I have of course the easiest end of 
the argument. Phillip Moeller successfully pro- 
duced R.U.R. in the settings I designed for it. 
Gorelik has still to find his producer. And if he 
does, and if the producer stages his play and projects 
his Robots in the way Gorelik has schemed it for 
him, he may prove us wrong. R.U.R. may achieve 
a clarity, a power and an import such that it will 
make the Guild production seem a superficial thing, 
veiled by its realism and its pretense of belonging 
to a contemporary world. ‘The only test is in the 
event. ‘The issue is not between Gorelik’s designs 
and mine in any quality they may have as designs, 
but between our respective interpretations of the 
play. And that, only the event can prove. 

For that is the essential nature of a stage setting. 
It cannot be judged objectively as pattern or design 
by the aesthetic categories with which we judge 
drawings as things in themselves. A setting, the 
design of a stage setting, is inseparable from what 
happens in it. It follows directly as an interpre- 
tation of a play, it really exists when the play thus 
interpreted, is acted within it. It is as much de- 
termined by the acting, as it determines and affects 
the actor. Play R.U.R. as poetic symbolism in my 
settings and, though not a line of them be changed, 
they become bad designs. Play R.U.R. as a melo- 
drama in Gorelik’s settings and they become ipso 
facto bad designs. ‘They exist as design only when 
they function. As drawings or photographs they 
may have all the qualities of any graphic art—com- 
position, proportion, color, mood, imagination and 
beauty. They can be judged as drawings and 
designs. But their essential quality can only exist, 
not as a static but as a dynamic thing. They exist, 
like all stage settings, only when they are an es- 
sential element of action, an integral part of the 
playing of a play. That is their reality. 
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By Henry McBripe 


HEY understand life in France and just for 
that reason, probably, they understand death. 
People who never walk ordinarily in that country 
trudge long distances, and in the rain often enough, 
to take part in the last dreadful ceremony in Pere 
La Chaise. The inky habiliments of woe are so 
much in request—people dying there constantly— 
that they are necessarily part of everyone's equip- 
ment—and the foreigner’s first impression is apt to 
be that black is the national color of France. ‘This 
surprises Americans particularly, for Americans, or 
at least New Yorkers, never die—it is too expensive. 
Americans, however, are quick to catch a tone, and 
usually upon the second day in Paris, learn to lift 
their hats at the passing cortege and even to feel an 
icy stab at the heart upon coming face to face with 
the fateful words, “Mort pour la Patrie.” Fateful 
and glorious, particularly as applied to the young. 
During the war, when all the natural laws 
seemed to be reversed, mothers read the phrase, 
usually delivered to them in the form of a dispatch, 
with surprising calmness. It may have seemed to 
them then that an outward show of grief was a 
form of disloyalty, or that there was a peculiar con- 
secration in the event that promised balancing glories 
in the life to come, or they may have been so 
immersed in the general horror as to feel themselves 
dead and incapable of outcry. But whatever the 
reason for that temporary calm, be not deceived in 
thinking they were spared the sting. In France 
death is death, and on the fourteenth of July in 
these years, and in all the years those mothers are to 
live, they will be found present and weeping when 
the maire reads aloud the list of those who were 
“mort pour la patrie.”’ 

They understand life in France and for that 
reason, probably, they also understand death. “Mort 
pour la Patrie” is not usually applied to the death 
of young artists, but in such cases, something takes 
place that spiritually illustrates the phrase. ‘There 
is a remorse that is instantly generated for the not 
having sufficiently loved and it is a remorse that 
mounts in proportion as it becomes afterward 
apparent that love had been needed. Modigliani’s 
was one of those consecrated deaths. Like Bram- 
well Bronte he was one of those “peculiar persons 
whom death hath made dear.” Like Bramwell he 
was something of a culprit and like Bramwell one 
who was signalled out from the beginning to be a 
mark for the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
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tune. Those who knew Modigliani well knew from 
the first that his life was to be too short; after his 
death, then everybody saw that it had been too 
short. 

In America, until just lately, Modigliani was 
To be sure there was music in the 
syllables that made it a very good name; music 
that seemed instantly to stand for merit in the man 
when it dawned upon us that it had been another 
name writ in water, that a tragedy had occurred, 
that Modigliani had perished in poverty. ‘The 
drawings to which the name had been signed had 
been slight affairs, though stylish. It had been 
possible to postpone coming to an opinion of them, 
though it had not been possible to forget them. 

Now, thanks to the opening of the New Gallery, 
a half dozen Modigliani oils have come to this 
country, and the personality the drawings merely 
hinted at is fully disclosed. He was a genuine 
painter with a “torrent of graces” as Monsieur 
Carco said; one who revelled in the qualities of paint 
but who kept his love of performance well sub- 
jugated to the thing that compelled the performance. 
It is almost too obvious to say that each of the paint- 
ings we have been permitted to see has been planned 
with masterly bigness, but when one begins to make 
comparisons, such as, for instance, that the young 
woman in dull golds and dull reds, has a Rem- 
brandt mellowness, then the danger that the timid 
may take flight begins; but that there is a justifica- 
tion for even such a furtive introduction of a great 
name, it is only necessary to insist that Renoir, him- 
self, surrendered to Modigliani’s charm, even before 
death had freed the young artist completely from 
the bigots. 

There is much in Modigliani to offend a bigot; 
much at least of that quality that offends most a 
bigot—freshness ; though in the bigot’s case this fear 
of freshness is always a je ne sais quoi sort of a fear 
and he calls it something else. For myself who am 
willing to forgive almost anything else in art for this 
same freshness, the only personal twist to Modi- 
gliani’s style that I concede to be a défi upon his 
part, is the elongation, both in figure and face, that 
he indulges in. But, gracious heavens, what’s that? 
A hundred years from now, Modigliani’s elonga- 
tions and défis, will not require one-tenth of the 
explanations that El Greco’s elongations will require. 
And will Modigliani be extant a hundred years 
hence? I can’t imagine anyone lucky enough to 
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possess a Modigliani silly enough to throw it away. 
They preserved the fragments left by Maurice de 
Guerin, you know, in France, and they still pass as 
precious. ‘They will preserve Modigliani’s frag- 
ments, you may be sure. 

The few facts that I know of Modigliani’s life I 
glean from a properly veiled little article of appre- 
ciation by Francis Carco, who mentions, with a 
philosophic absence of emphasis, the escapades in 
drunkenness that frequently ended in the lock-up, 
the poverty that caused the pictures to be painted in 
the studios of others, and the final apotheosis ere the 
body grew cold. 

In this passage he sums him up; “‘a life marked by 
poverty, worry, the desire to escape platitudes, by 
contradictions, by the wish to surpass, by thirst for 
punishment and the willingness to become a target 


for the mockeries of the supposedly astute. Life of 
an artist, life of exaltations! I shall not recount 
the picturesque bohemianism of it nor the paradoxi- 
cal and perpetual defiance of rule, nor the absence 
of all traces of domesticity. But for all that, defects 
and qualities, taste for unhappiness and the excep- 
tional, the torrent of graces, the deliriousness and 
naughtinesses, Modigliani leaves a void behind him 
that cannot soon be filled.” Such is the picture 
that Carco. gives of Modigliani. 

This is not a picture that reassures the straight- 
laced, but it certainly would have been understood 
by Walter Pater who said that success was to burn 
like a white flame, and by Walt Whitman who put 
into countless poems his sympathy with youthful 
rebellion against formula; and, in fact, by all who 
respond to spirit, 
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JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


HE New Society of Artists opened its fourth 

exhibition in New York with a big party at 
the Anderson Galleries. I recommend the exhibition 
strongly to those coming to New York between 
now and January twenty-seventh, when the exhibi- 
tion closes. 

In former seasons The New Society has put itself 
emphatically on the map as one of the solidest 
elements in the American art situation. The in- 
novations this year were, first, better individual 
exhibits by some of the artists and, secondly, a 
special burst of glory on the opening day when, 
according to the Society’s press agent, beauty, fash- 
ion, celebrity and talent arrived in solid marching 
formation to bestow approbation on the efforts of 
the members. Nothing but approbation is in order 
at a “varnishing day” reception, but there are 
always a few irreconcilables whose convictions are 
stronger than their civility. One young extremist 
of the late abstract camp is said to have declared 
that the trouble with the exhibition was that: 
“there is too much Society and too little New,” 
while a member of the old guard, rubbing elbows 
with him, bleated plaintively: “Now I like Daubi- 
gny and Diaz, but these moderns. . a 
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So history repeats itself. You can take your 
choice. The remarks prove nothing except that 
new societies may come and go, but old guards 
and truculent revolutionists go on forever. As a 
matter of fact the strategic position of the New 
Society is strong and, with good team-work on the 
part of the members, there is no apparent reason 
why it should not win an increasing influence. As 
the power of older organizations falls into senile 
decay, what more natural than that The New 
Society should assume the purple? It is not frivo- 
lous, yet not too solemn. It is solid and respectable, 
yet not so devoid of latter-day phases as to be un- 
fashionable. In short, it seems destined to become 
the staff on which those souls, which require guid- 
ance in art, may confidently lean. Every art organi- 
zation has its day and this is the day of The New 
Society. 

Such considerations, however, reference 
merely to its prestige as an organization. On walk- 
ing through the galleries, on a quiet morning, before 
the fashionable whirl arrived, I got the impression 
that this is a better exhibition than the society has 
ever given before. Although the galleries are not 
impressive, and the work is not as well shown as 


have 


in former years at the Wildenstein Galleries, the 
work seems better. Ergo it must be better. 

You soon forget all about reflections on the 
organization, for organizations are, after all, made 
up of individuals, and you find that those artists, 
to whom your own idiosyncrasy responds, are seen 
very well in the morning light. In any case they 
are the only ones that make any impression on you 
in an exhibition and the scope of the membership 
of The New Society is sufficiently liberal for you 
to be pretty sure to find something that you will 
enjoy thoroughly. 

The burden of upholding the modernist claims 
of the group falls largely upon Henry Lee McFee 
and Maurice Sterne. “They are perfectly able to 
carry it. ‘To say that it is evident that McFee has 
ruminated on the work of Bracque and Picasso is 
not intended as a disparagement. Nearly all of 
the more interesting of the younger artists have. 
But no one has assimilated that not too easily 
digested nourishment more thoroughly. 

\IcFee’s pictures (our reproduction gives a hint 
of the delicate relationships in one of them) are free 
from the odious effect of crudely imitated manner- 
isms which makes so much modernistic painting a 
bore. Rather this artist has absorbed the principles 
of the new faith and, straining them through the 
filter of a singularly sensitive temperament, has 
done some really fine and serious work in his inven- 
tions in-form, expressed in reticent color relations. 
He is perhaps a bit tentative still, but he has cer- 
tainly gone ahead in these new pictures, as everyone 
who has watched his work must have known he 
would. His trip to Europe did him good. One 
of the other artists has already bought his lovely 
landscape which is a good omen both for McFee 
and for the exhibition. 

Sterne is an older man and a more experienced 
artist. As one of the thoughtful, conservative mem- 
bers of the Society said: “Sterne has passed through 
the stage of representing a cause, and this, added 
to his surer draughtsmanship, gives him a greater 
sense of freedom. But McFee is very fine, very 
fine indeed.” ‘This seems to me rather good reason- 
ing on the part of my friend, the painter. But to 
return to the works of Maurice Sterne. His group 
is distinctly important. In fact I do not remember 
ever seeing a showing of Sterne’s work which im- 
pressed me more. He has passed through endless 
experiments, has emerged from the turmoil, and is 
able to do just what he chooses to do. He does 
it calmly, deliberately, with economy of means, and 
with rare taste. There is in his work evidence of 
an immense appreciation of art. I hope he will 
write for THe Arts some day his promised article 
on Piero della Francesca. For you can’t see these 
pictures without realizing that Sterne looks at the 


Italian primitives with eyes that see. What wouldn't 
the book-worm experts, pouring over the archives, 
give if they could see into the subjects of their 
expertizing with the eyes of a Sterne? 

An artist thoroughly in sympathy with McFee, 
though so different in vision, is Eugene Speicher, 
another main prop of the Society. Speicher shows 
three canvases, two portraits and a nude which we 
reproduce. The position reached by Eugene Speicher 
is one of considerable prestige among artists. His 
criticisms are especially sought and valued, and it 
is surprising how many artists will tell you with 
what unerring precision Speicher’s comments go to 
the point. His own work gives the key to the 
respect in which his opinions are held, for his knowl- 
edge is perfectly concrete. He does not paint from 
inspiration, but from understanding. It is hard to 
imagine Speicher doing things as many artists do 
(and often quite successfully too) without knowing 
why. The forms in his painting are realized, not 
through accidental, lucky flashes of insight, but 
through sustained search and definite adaptation of 
means to end. 

George Bellows’ group of pictures includes one 
of his wife, whom he has painted so often, but 
never, it seems to me, as well as in this case. “The 
canvas is a very typical Bellows. At the same time, 
it has more richness, more fulness, and certainly 
more amenity than usual. Of course, it is ridiculous 
to expect an artist every day in every way to paint 
better and better, and the rest of Bellows’ canvases 
are such as to keep his fame just about where it is. 
They will neither delight his enemies nor depress 
his friends. 

Mr. Bellows also shows some drawings which 
suggest that the number of American illustrators 
who can out-illustrate Bellows could be counted 
on the fingers of a hand from which two or three 
fingers had been amputated. 

The worst piece of hanging in the show is that 
of Guy Pene Du Bois’ portrait of Jeanne Eagels 
as Sadie ‘Thompson in Rain, which we reproduce. 
It is a full-length portrait, the first large canvas 
Du Bois ever painted. He has tackled it with 
nerve and originality. “The thing is alive and 
imaginative. 

For pure enjoyment there is nothing more delight- 
ful than the Nude by Glackens. Here is a picture 
for a museum to grab if it hasn’t already been 
grabbed. It is dripping with color, pure, intense 
color, which now as always, is the raison d’étre 
of Glackens’ painting. His own joy in color is so 
great that one feels life is too short for him. No 
matter how long he lives he will never have time 
enough to use all the color he wants to. 

The sculptors have made no less effort to make 
the exhibition an occasion than the painters. A 
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central position in the entrance gallery has been 
deservedly given to a spirited and romantic eques- 
trian Pizzarro by the late Charles Cary Rumsey, 
whose death was a serious loss to the Society. Near 
the Pizzarro have been placed his bronze group of 
buffalo and wolves and a stone bull superb in 
movement and in its expression of animal energy. 

Gertrude V. Whitney shows a plaster model of 
her Washington Heights and Inwood Memorial 
which appears full-size in her own exhibition taking 
place at the Wildenstein Galleries and noted below. 

There are several works by Gaston Lachaise, 
notably a powerful heroic head of a woman, perhaps 
the finest thing Lachaise has shown since he made 
a sensation in an earlier exhibition given by the 
Society several years ago. ‘There is no lack of 
variety in the sculpture, for such antitheses are to 
be found as Chester Beach’s delicate naturalistic 
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modelling and the proud formalized designs of Hunt 
Diederich. 

In addition to the paintings and sculpture, the 
exhibition includes works in slighter mediums, draw- 
ings, water colors, etchings, lithographs and wood 
engravings. All cannot be mentioned in detail, but 
the powerful draftsmanship of Boardman Robinson 
(see reproduction) and Maurice Sterne is never to 
be overlooked. Neither are the extremely knowing 
and highly stylisé pen and inks by Elie Nadelman. 

In addition to the artists already cited the exhi- 
biting members include Gifford Beal (with two 
sound canvases), Reynolds Beal, Stirling Calder, 
Robert Chanler (whose works decorate the stairway 
walls), Timothy Cole, Randall Davey, Paul 
Dougherty, Frederick Frieseke, Samuel Halpert, 
Robert Henri, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, Albert 


Laessle, Ernest Lawson (well represented ), Hayley 
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Lever, Jonas Lie, George Luks, Dodge McKnight, 
Paul Manship, Gari Melchers, Jerome Myers, 
Joseph Pennell, Van Deering Perrine, Maurice 
Prendergast, Edmond Quinn, Frederick Roth, John 
Sloan, and Albert Sterner. 

There are twenty or twenty-five paintings in this 
exhibition, half a dozen pieces of sculpture, and at 
least twenty drawings which, if they could be 
gathered together, would make a very distinguished 
small exhibition and if some enterprising art asso- 
ciation would make up such a collection and send 
it round the country it would counteract the ill- 
effects of certain trumpery little exhibitions that go 
hither and thither for the apparent purpose of mis- 
informing the United States about American art. 

Altogether this is a most encouraging exhibition. 


* * * 


The Wildenstein Galleries are occupied through 
January with an exhibition of sculpture by Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney. “This is the first complete 


retrospective exhibition of her work that Mrs. 
makes an 


Whitney has had, and it 


impressive 
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showing. Nothing is more difficult to arrange than 
such an exhibition, including, as it does, large figures 
and groups intended to be seen out of doors, and 
ranging from these to small bronzes which would be 
appropriate to an intimate interior. “The feat has 
been triumphantly achieved and the opportunity 1s 
now given to see this sculptor’s work with a com- 
pleteness never before possible. 

The exhibition covers a period of twenty years, 
beginning with the early group Paganisme, and com- 
ing down to Mrs. Whitney’s latest commission, the 
model for the memorial to be erected by the Fourth 
Division at Arlington Cemetery, Washington. A 
survey of the three rooms discloses an interesting 
evolution in style, from the early work with its 
naturalistic modelling, its absorption in alluring sur- 
face qualities, and comparative quiescence in action, 
to the bold summarization of the later work. 

The itanic Memorial, which really laid the 
foundation of Mrs. Whitney’s wide reputation as 
a sculptor, loses nothing, however, in comparison 
with the more recent things. On the contrary, it 
remains one of her best works. ‘The idea is poetic 
but not vague. It is clearly conceived and carried 
out without fussiness of detail. In fact, fussiness 
is never a fault that can be laid at this artist’s door. 
The eloquent gesture is always what interests her, 


and she allows no considerations of literal exactness 
in minor facts to distract her from its realization. 
This is her special gift. It puts its stamp on nearly 
all her work and creates the dominant impression 
which the visitor carries away, and this in spite of 
the different phases that the artist has passed through 
and the great variety in subject. 

We reproduce two pieces from the exhibition, 
each of which illustrates a point I have been dis- 
cussing. ‘The head in grey stone shows the treat- 
ment of form which ignores pettiness in detail, and 
the spirited movement of horse and rider in the 
Buffalo Bill is an excellent demonstration of Mrs. 
Whitney’s instinct for the telling gesture. ‘This 


oroup is designed to stand on the top ofya hill 
looking down to a stream at its foot, and in the 
exhibition the model has been arranged to suggest 
such a position. 
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The variety of the work is really surprising. 
There are pieces that were the outcome of the emo- 
tions engendered by the war, studies of soldiers, 
groups in action suggesting heroic episodes—then 
suddenly comes the charming little idyllic figure, 
Boy with Parrot, then the dashing Buffalo Bill, 
then a capricious fantasy, Chinoise, then a serious 
and delicate head, The Nun—and finally such an 
acute and humorous portrait as the sketch of Jo 
Davidson. 

Most one-man shows give an idea only of the 
kind. of work the artist is doing at the time. Few 
artists ever assemble such a summing up of their 
whole achievement as Mrs. Whitney’s exhibition 
affords. 

Additional notes concerning other exhibitions at 
the galleries during January will be found under 
Comment. 
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PEGGY BACON 
By ALEXANDER BROOK 


N the beginning, Peggy Bacon made terrible 

temperas which sold rapidly. Her one hope now 
is that these temperas may have become so scarce that 
if valued at all it will be for this reason alone. Any 
medium that Peggy adopts being used with much 
vigor and assiduity and that of tempera having been 
pushed to a calamitous conclusion, she became 


absorbed in dry-point, a means of expression that 
proved most sympathetic to a nature at once pains- 
taking, yet impatient of technicalities. 


The dry- 
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point permits from the start a clear visualization of 
the ultimate result, chance playing practically no part 
in the finished product. Peggy regards the wayward 
favors of accident as an evil to be fearfully avoided, 
preferring to work deliberately, intentionally, pre- 
cisely and above all without the bother and delay 
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necessary in preparing a bitten etching. So much for 
her method; her mental attitude is more peculiar. 

In looking through a back number of the 
Geographic some time ago, I became very much 
interested in an illustrated article on Fungi, which I 
showed Friend Peggy; but the only thing that held 
her attention was a color-plate of a puff-ball. Sub- 
sequently, in a railway train, and upon the removal 
of his hat by a plump, pink and bald gentleman, 
Peggy fairly shouted in his ear: “A puff-ball!—” 
drew a picture of the afore-mentioned growth, added 
a couple of ears and incorporated, (not to say incar- 
cerated), him in her next dry-point. In fact, the 
person never looks like the person to Peggy, but like 
something altogether different, though somehow 
similar. Her crowded plates are collections of 
humanized objects, viewed with the ruthless eye of 
an Olympian spitting contemptuously into the popu- 
lous valley below. These satyrical observations are 
also expressed in words, and the combination of these 
two mediums is the fore-runner of a plate. An 
assembly of the above-mentioned objects having been 
formed, and a verbal description of a place having 
been conceived, a start is made; and once begun, the 
dry-point is steadily brought to a conclusion. The 
presence of this double appeal,—the literary idea 
combined with the fine expression of a clear vision,— 
is the cause, I believe, for the wide public which 
enjoys her work, in spite of the complete absence of 
any ingratiating traits therein. 

But, perhaps temporarily, Peggy seems to have 
deserted dry-points in favor of pen-and-ink drawings. 
In these latest executions,—pardon the pun,—the 
general public may miss the clatter of tin pans and 
the music on the comb, but in its place will be found 
an epigrammatic humor. They have more immediate 
aesthetic appeal, and by this I mean that one’s appre- 
ciation is less interrupted by the actualities that they 
convey. hey still retain their comic quality, but 
in an insinuating style. The literary idea remains, 
but is used with greater freedom, leaving bits un- 
touched that of yore might have been put in with a 
heavy hand. Her line is becoming distinctly personal 
and the former hilarity is tempered by a maturer 
and more sensitive understanding of the subject. 

Lately she has been engaged in illustrating the 
verses of T. S$. Eliot, for which I think she is aptly 
suited. They are not necessarily done for publica- 
tion,—unless some intelligent and enterprising pub- 
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lisher insists upon purchasing them. As drawings, 
they are sufficient unto themselves; but, coupled 
with the poems, they seem to become almost an 
integral. part of Mr. Eliot’s expression. In the 
poem called “Morning at the Window,” Mr. Eliot 
speaks of “the damp souls of housemaids sprouting 
despondently at area-gates,” and the diverting lugu- 
briousness of that line forms the impulse of a design 
which she has made. In it the housemaid appears 
surrounded by all the objects and utensils connected 
with her daily life, arranged solely with regard to 
the organization, irrespective of their actual position 
in space or time: lamps, feather-dusters, doilies, 
chairs, stoops and door-bells all are gathered together 
by an imaginary whirlwind. Were the calling- 
cards that lie on the tray at her feet but large 
enough, we might possibly discern on them the tell- 
tale thumb print which would then be our only 
chance of identifying that particular housemaid from 
all her sisters, so enveloped is she by the forlorn 
objects of her occupation. 

Peggy Bacon is herself author of “The True 
Philosopher and other Cat-Tales,” Boston, 1919, 
which was illustrated with her own dry-points and 
which is now out of print. A small volume of 
verses and short stories entitled ‘“Cat-Calls,” with 


PEGGY BACON 
accompanying head and tail-pieces, is ready for the 
press. Also, she has in preparation a volume of 
poems tentatively called ‘‘Soliloquies of the Under- 
taker,’ embellished with pen and ink drawings, all 
conceived in a fantastic mood. “These likewise form 


a homogeneous whole, far surpassing in my opinion, 
her previous achievements. 
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BOOKS 


By ALAN BURROUGH 


RAMAT IC critics, as one of them has written, 
“ensure that the memory of great acting shall 
outlive the actor; the criticisms ‘‘are headstones.” 
And that justifies the critics’ existence, even though 
their fate, the public, wants from them only an 
outline of the evening’s pleasure and a cast of char- 
acters. Art critics, on the contrary, have no excuse 
for writing epitaphs to great artists. The painter 
lives, whether or not, transmigrated into paint; and 
his memory, as it swells or fades in the vastness 
of the future, needs no support from a contemporary. 
As a matter of fact the success of some painters 
seems to be the only force which drags their critics 
into anything like a constant light. Without this 
success much of art criticism would indeed but lurk 
like broken china in the depths of a curio shop. 

But one generalization must be sharpened by 
another. I chose this from George Santayana’s 
“Soliloquies.” “It is not true,’” he says, “that con- 
temporaries misjudge a man. Competent contempo- 
raries judge him perfectly, much better than poster- 
ity. . And that of course excuses all kinds 
of critics. “The ‘‘competent” does the trick. Com- 
petence is its own excuse for being. 

You may ask, if you dare being laughed at, what 
makes competent criticism. While at it you may 
as well ask what makes competent art!—since every 
critic worth reading must at heart call himself an 
artist. Probably nature has endowed him with the 
sense and senses to cope with that complicated 
instinct, the expression of the visual animus, the 
spiritus procreandi or the life of man’s observations 
on life. Great critics thus must side with the 
creators, defending themselves as they defend their 
friends from the back-fire of the world’s progress, 
the scramble for existence where existence is com- 
monly defined as making money. We must prog- 
ress! Hear the Rotary Clubs chanting the hymns 
of the new religion! It does not matter that 
progress in terms of art amounts to nothing tan- 
gible. ‘Though beauty be eternal each generation 
must learn it over again. And that is where the 
competent critic finds a practical excuse for his 
labors. 

The job is no sinecure. He serves as the prophet 
of the old become new once more. He translates 
and foretastes. He sympathizes so deeply with work 
past and present that he has insight into the present 
and can do the necessary discriminating for those 
who care to take part in this most serious game. 

Armed with convictions he must take sides. He 
must be destructive, whether he rips a false painter 
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to pieces with epigrams or by implication rides down 
the sheep-like connoisseurs who foster a diseased 
school. He rides with spurs though he conceal them 
with fancy trappings. At best he is not chivalrous, 
not kind—even when he has gained his point. If 
he be entertaining, amusing, a downright humorist 
or merely flippant—so much greater his chance for 
a good dig at the insincere. ‘The gifts of satire and 
of extravagant enthusiasm alike enable him to fight 
his enemies. So he does. Otherwise he becomes 
only a recorder, a reporter without bias in the needed 
direction. 

Most certainly he has an excuse! Rather a 
compelling “call” to teach this oldest of faiths! 

Des Artistes, Octave Mirbeau, Paris, Ernest 
Flammarion. 1922. 

Octave Henri Maria Mirbeau, now 72 years old, 
has been a playwright, essayist and a novelist; but 
it was as a journalist, a man who supposedly writes 
for a more heterogenous audience, that he turned out 
the articles which have now been reprinted in book 
form. His critical mind flames! Although a grace- 
ful composer of words (no French writer seemingly 
escapes some degree of grace) he is above all ac- 
curate and prophetic. Before Gauguin left for 
Tahiti, before he had painted the canvases for which 
he now receives homage, Mirbeau wrote about “the 
summary and rapid strokes of the involved yet prim- 
itive, clear yet obscure, barbaric and yet delicate art 
of M. Gauguin.” He ended an interpretative ac- 
count of the artist’s early life with this verdict: 
“Arriving at such exaltation of thought and breadth 
of style, M. Gauguin ought to acquire a serene, a 
tranquil spirit—repose. Not at all. Dreams will 
never quiet down in that quick mind; he will grow 
and urge himself on the better he takes stock of 
himself.” 

Recalling the instability, the vaguely directed 
quality of Gauguin’s early work, one recognizes the 
feat of this prophecy. Mirbeau knew what he was 
writing. 

This is not the only instance. Of Van Gogh he 
wrote tenderly and sympathetically eight months 
after the artist’s death, when few fellow artists, 
among them Gauguin, had felt the sublimity of that 
all too mortal colorist. In 1885 he wrote an ap- 
preciation of the unknown Rodin which foresaw 
the gist of other opinions, including his own more 
mature judgments published in ’89 and ’95. An 
article on Pissaro, whom he called “ce grand peintre 
méconnu,” ends with this paragraph: “I know of 


nothing more beautiful or more moving than to see 
M. Camille Pissarro, so youthful in spite of his 
white beard, keeping up his enthusiasm, far from 
the fuss of coteries, juries and ugly jealousies, work- 
ing with his old courage on one of the finest and 
most important canvases of our time.” 

Mirbeau, with an uncommon gift for sympathy, 
yet could kill with one neat hit when he encoun- 
tered flub-dub. Consider these bits from “A quarel- 
listes Francais.” 

“NI. de Neuville still shows us war scenes. One 
asks what job this painter would necessarily have 
had to turn to, if the Empire had not declared war; 
one almost believes that war was made for the sole 
purpose of allowing M. de Neuville to make some 
thousands of francs by reproducing a few of its 
episodes. 

“NI. Maurice Leloir—perfumes, gloves—the best 
depilatory paste is sold at Leloir’s shop. Leloir 
toilet water brightens the color and tightens the skin 
—dyes, no acid. Face powder of all makes. (Ask 
fer catalogue. ) 

‘Mme. Madeleine Lemaire—flowers and feath- 
ers—mannequins for dressmakers. 

“NM. Worms—great showing of castanets—choice 
guitars—sale of mantillas, seconds. : 

“As for M. Le Blant, his bagpipe is out of use; 
he ought to try another instrument.” 

That these names are now forgotten is another 
tribute to Mirbeau’s critical judgment. 

Better known artists tumble before his accuracy 
of phrasing. “M. Bougereau sees the waxy thighs 
of his nymphs and the pedicured legs of his Bib- 
lical shepherds go at the ridiculous price of forty 
thousand francs. And the everlasting Cor- 
regio-like female of M. Henner, abandoned on the 
shores of the same smoky sea, tries to extinguish the 
useless incandescence of her magnesium body in 
burnt Sienna.” 

Putting it most succinctly, Octave Mirbeau’s 
hates and admirations make competent criticism. 


Some French Modern Says McBride, ar- 
ranged by Rrose Selavy. New York. Societé 
Anonyme. 1922. 


Here is matter of another sort, put to the same 
use. Do you know what Da-da means? Nor does 
anyone else. But I would like to differentiate be- 
tween it and something more reserved which we 
might agree to call Da. Henry McBride is Da! 
He is a member of the Societe Anonyme, which has 
leanings Dadaistic. He spends several summers 
shingling a not enormous roof down in the country, 
instead of doing it in a week, as he might were he 
untouched by that superior philosophy ; or not doing 
it at all, which would probably result from complete 
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acceptance. He seems to believe that one must be 
serious only when provoked by sufhcient reason, by 
the water colors of John Marin or by Cézanne. So 
he writes his articles with a fortunate lightness of 
tone that disarms the reader at once and betrays him 
to modernism. 

Consider this: ‘That those who have a natural 
repugnance for Cézanne’s style will be able to over- 
come it by a study of the works now on view is not 
at all sure. Pronounced feelings of that kind yield, 
in my opinion, only in confrontation with extreme 
crystalizations of style—with the self-explaining 
masterpieces of which each artist produces but a 
few. The life of Jean-Francois Millet, which may 
now be seen in clear perspective, yields an instance. 
His peasants were as brutal, as untrue, as insane, 
as insincere as Cézanne’s are now, until suddenly 
the Angelus made its appearance. There was no 
reply to that. 

“Tt was a great picture. Suddenly there was a 
sharp interchange of bids, and we read in the news- 
papers that it had sold for 250,000 francs, a then 
unheard of price. After that, nothing more was said 
of the “immorality” of Millet. The Philistines 
saw a great light and all of them could hear the 
church bells ringing in the picture. Not only the 
Angelus, but all the other works were at last truly 
felt to be pious.” 

Though his reviews occasionally appear as gossip 
and snatches of conversation, they are solid, grow- 
ing more emphatic, more worth rereading and more 
impressive, as you read between the lines. 

“What is the title of that one? It is No. 44 in 
the catalogue; let’s see, it’s La Vierge, by Duchamp. 

“What nonsense, what—’ 

“Hush, my friends. How do you do, 
Mrs. Bullastor? Been admiring your gown for ten 
minutes. Never dreamed it was you. Liking em? 

““Enormously. I adore em. Come along, will 
you? We're going. ‘The dear baron feels faint. 
Most extraordinary, isn’t it? It’s only four o'clock, 
but we all feel faint. “Those Dufys are sweet, are 
they not, although I loathe the cows. ‘They are too 
fat for their legs, just like horrid real cows. . ory 

Altogether Da-da is the format of his book, for 
which Rrose Selavy, a gentleman familiar under 
another alias, will be held chiefly responsible. He 
can not take all the blame; for Henry McBride has 
committed himself by allowing M. Rrose to play 
with the seriousness which backs his critical methods. 
The first page (you must take my word for it unless 
you have the book!) contains 105 long lines of type 
‘x Heaven knows what degree of smallness. The 
next page contains larger type, perhaps the size of 
nonpareil, the “unreadable” of newspaper types. 
The next increases, and the next—until the one be- 
fore the last bellows out in lower case almost an 


inch tall. At the end you leap from letter to letter 
over vast white breath-taking spaces. The author’s 
voice seems to rise and rise. “Then suddenly you 
turn the page in the middle of a word to finish the 
article; and it ends in that smallest of type which 
began the book—as though you were being whis- 
pered the last bit about M. Paul Poiret not seeking 
advertisement in this country and about the fears 
in Paris lest M. Poiret be commercialized before he 
returns. 

This style of note book, with plain card covers 
and note book rings for binding, makes no pretence 
to dignity of appearance. ‘The lack itself scores for 
the critic. His remarks, so he seems to suggest, 
belong among those things which do not deserve the 
high honor of a greatly serious attitude. In spite of 
the inch high letters, “Some French Moderns Says 
McBride” is a modest book. 

And its contents, expressed through a friendly 
first person or through those delightful people who 
are always waiting to tell him something amusing, 
accomplish the work he has to do, almost without 
your knowing it. Could he have illuminated the 
work of Pablo Picasso with greater ease of manner 
than by this incident ? 

“The Picassos were coming to the Steins for 
luncheon, and the united households were then go- 
ing to the vernissage of the Salon d’Automne. Mme. 
Picasso was to bloom in a new gown. But the 
dressmaker held off until the last moment. The 
Picassos were half an hour late for luncheon, Pablo 
was in a dreadful state. ‘Record of a lifetime 
smashed,’ added Miss Stein. ‘We led an awful life 
for three or four days because of it, and of course 
the vernissage was quite ruined for us.’ ”’ 

Henry McBride, also, for a number of years has 
been defining competent criticism. 


American Watercolorists, by A. E. Gallatin, 
printed by Bruce Rogers and William Edwin 
Rudge. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 1922. 


Fortunately great artists produce, in spite of cir- 
cumstances. “They who have something to give, do 
so in defiance of economic laws or mass rule. But 
it would require a singular complex of idealism not 
to believe that the supply and demand in art can be 
directed according to the best business standards, 
and a great painter be duped or dragged into mak- 
ing a success with the “‘peepul” of art, the common 
level of patrons who unconsciously extinguish what- 
ever degree of greatness he possesses. "Chen eco- 
nomics shows a most dangerous pair of horns. 

It seems Quixotic to object. Our lives, our times 
for the present are built on democracy; and we 
admirers of certain modern work must continue to 
berate our official organs of taste, the museums, for 


not making the best, as we see it, accessible to all 
those who don’t see it. We naturally think of 
greatness in terms of wide recognition. We back 
our artistic beliefs with thoughts of “‘raising the 
standard” or another such combination of words. 
In short, the situation parallels that in politics 
where we talk and preach democracy but have no 
actual interest in practicing it. In effect, we take 
for granted in art, as in legislation, whatever hap- 
pens to be the result of mob or manipulated’ action, 
perhaps of chance, even though we object to doing 
so in principle. 

Mr. A. E. Gallatin’s newest volume, beautifully 
designed by Bruce Rogers, is Quixotic in this sense. 
The rman who refers to Marin as “the greatest and 
most profound artist America has produced,” and 
to Dodge MacKnight as “always masterly,” must 
believe in substance that our public custodians of art 
do not appreciate great work; for he says: “To 
acquaint oneself with the drawings of the American 
water-colorists it is necessary, with the exception of 
Sargent and Winslow Homer, to seek out their 
works in various private collections.” Yet he prob- 
ably would agree that this work as yet satisfies no 
popular demand, as that demand is expressed through 
the public museums, and is in fact most aristocratic 
in appeal; and it is exclusive to the actual degree 
of appearing in but a few private collections. A 
full consideration of Mr. Gallatin’s implied point 
ot view should also, one feels, explain that, whereas 
the museums and the majority will not buy these 
works of art, most of the few who do see clearly, 
cannot buy them; the exigencies of the market make 
ownership of these pictures practically impossible 
for all but a few connoisseurs. On one side lies an 
inert public; on the other a too wealthy, too cen- 
tralized and too limited demand. We say so be- 
cause we must throw a sop to democracy. 

Mr. Gallatin has chosen to take a rapid glance 
over the work of greatly admired water-colorists 
and to link the outstanding figures in an article of 
less than five thousand words. Consider the feat 
of slipping from Sargent to Homer to MacKnight 
to Whistler to Hassam to Mary Cassatt to Gay to 
LaFarge to Marin to Demuth, mentioning perhaps 
a half dozen others in comparison. The range can 
be roughly measured by the variety of the_ thirty 
reproductions of which eight are in color following 
the text. He wisely limits his essay in the preface: 

“This little volume scarcely aims to be a compre- 
hensive account of water-color painting in America, 
for the reason that it treats almost exclusively of 
the significant figures, or rather of those painters 
whom I consider to be the chief exponents of the art. 
I have preferred to consider the men of consequence 
and weight, those who have mastered the medium, 
and whose drawings reveal a personal expression, as 


well as at least something of the spirit of modernity 
—for no matter how unsympathetic an artist may 
be toward this age and all its commercialisms, it is 
necessary, if his art is to be alive and vital, that he 
should not ignore what is going on in the world 
to-day. Let it not be supposed, however, that I have 
been captious enough to completely ignore all but 
the indispensable men; where real merit exists | 
have endeavored to pay at least a brief tribute. But 
as for assuming the role of historian, that is some- 
thing to which I have not aspired; willingly I leave 
to others the task of parading the mediocre.”’ 

“American Water-colorists” is in form and sub- 
stance a collector’s book. But all “old hats” should 
be made to take a tip from Mr, Gallatin and paste 
in their headpieces, where it can be easily reread, 
some such slogan as: If art is to be alive and vital it 
can not ignore what is going on in the world today. 
This might induce a wider appreciation of those 
American water-colorists who are greatly alive. To 
have a hundred million people struggling to possess 
a Marin would at least satisfy our Freudian com- 
plex of democratic principles. Incidentally it might 
encourage others to produce whom circumstances 
had not affected but who never looked on life and 
saw that it was made to be painted. 


Distinguished American Artists: Robert 
Henri, compiled by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 
New York. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Childe Hassam, the same, with an intro- 
duction by Ernest Haskell. 


Democracy fares better in two volumes of re- 
productions recently published in the Distinguished 
American Artists Series, which is compiled by Na- 
thaniel Pousette-Dart. Both Childe Hassam and 
Robert Henri have a large following which votes 
as solid as New York voted for our Governor, Mr. 
Smith. In one book it is the “born fighter,” Henri, 
believing “that what an artist has to express is the 
vital thing,” whom the editor nominates for even 
wider popularity; his introduction in the simplicity 
of its observations should help make it unanimous. 

In the other Ernest Haskell introduces Childe 
Hassam with this final caution: ‘The real Hassam 
will never be found in written eulogy—but in his 
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pictures. Go to them, observe them carefully, and 
then you will find what cannot be described, that 
intangible something, the charm of the true artist.” 
Sixty-four illustrations offer the next best opportu- 
nity. The books are neat and popularly priced. 


sk % * 


Arthur Rackham, a list of books illustrated 
by him, compiled by Frederick Coykendall, 
with an introductory note by Martin Birn- 
baum. Privately printed. 1922. 


The development of Arthur Rackham from draw- 
ing for the Pall Mall Budget to his present emi- 
nence as one of the most appreciated and collected 
illustrators is told by Martin Birnbaum in a little 
book of reference published for a Rackham enthu- 
siast. Bruce Rogers had a hand in the designing of 
it—which accounts for the refinement of its appear- 
ance. [he same refinement guides Martin Birn- 
baum in his account of the artist’s influence and his 
change from “‘an early harmony of tone” to a “har- 
mony of color.” It is a pity that the edition is lim- 
ited to so few copies. 


Goya as Portrait Painter, by A. de Beruete y 
Moret. Translated by Selwyn Brinton, M. A. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 1922. 

Furniture Masterpieces of Duncan Phyfe, by 
Charles Over Cornelius. Published for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1922. 

A Guide to English 
by Samuel Gardner. 
Press. 1922. 


Gothic Architecture, 
Cambridge University 


Among works of reference, three new books, 
widely separated in subject, must be noted as newly 
published. These are a revised edition of A. de 
Beruete y Moret’s volume on Goya’s portraits (in 
English )—a sumptuous volume, in a comprehensive 
review of the work of the great American designer 
and cabinet workman, Duncan Phyfe, published by 
the Metropolitan Museum, and an extensively illus- 
trated guide to English architecture from the times 
of Saxon influence down through what the author 
calls the ‘Perpendicular’ period. 
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CHARLES DEMUTH 


By Forspes WATSON 


HARLES DEMUTH came in with the rush 

of “modernism” that made its tardy arrival 
in America after the famous Armory exhibition; 
which means that as an artist before the public, 
Mr. Demuth belongs to the past or passing decade. 
He is one of that group of aesthetic young Ameri- 
cans who specialized in the new movement imported 
from France, and decided that the opportunity to 
be saved from the obvious, which the new move- 
ment offered, together with its other advantages and 
disadvantages, was too good to be missed. 

The disadvantages of the new movement were, 
that it called many who have turned out not to be 
chosen—heavy-minded young men (Demuth is the 
opposite of heavy-minded) who tramped_ into 
“modernism” to the accompaniment of a kind of 
fog-horn chorus of blah. Demuth has been tagged 
with the nickname modern, and he carries this 
nickname as airily as Grace Christie balances the 
bubble in her bubble dance. For Demuth is men- 
tally agile; he’s the Whistler of his little circle, 
but he doesn’t talk as much about it as Whistler 
did. I suspect that he often smiles at the demi-intel- 
lectual sentiments of the earnest members of the 
little circle, all that stuff about this being the age 
of machinery and the artist, in order to realize the 
dynamic forces, etc., etc. 

He studied with Anshutz, when “Tommie” as 
that celebrated teacher is still affectionately referred 
to by his pupils, considered Clive Weed his most 
gifted pupil, and at one time he nearly studied with 
Mr. Robert Henri. But he didn’t. 

He assimilated Marcel Duchamp’s genius for 
titles, as one of the paintings herewith reproduced, 
and called Aucassin and Nicollette, will prove. 
Here’s a water tower and a chimney, or whatever 
they may be, living in silent harmony on a roof, 
and Mr. Demuth calls them Aucassin and Nicollette. 
Nearly everyone noted this feat of titular glory 
when he had his exhibition Jast month. We had 
the. greatest difficulty convincing our indispensable 
proof-readers that this title actually belongs to the 
picture under which it is printed. Can anyone 
blame them? ‘They were very skeptical too about 
the picture entitled Parade. Mr. Gallatin calls this 
picture Smoke Stacks. But I think it’s called 
Parade. It may be called Marching Through 
Georgia. You can’t tell about Mr. Demuth’s pic- 
tures. It all depends on how his whimsy happens 
to be playing at the moment. 


Not so long ago there was enacted in Dallas, 
Texas, an exact repetition, on a smaller scale, of 
the infinite comedies that circulated round Du- 
champ’s Nude Descending the Staircase, (a title 
that made M. Duchamp’s reputation), ten years 
ago at The Armory. Mr. Demuth had a painting 
in Dallas which is a very lovely little picture of 
a small manufacturing village, or, rather, a daintily 
deliberate arrangement of chimneys, walls and 
strictly workaday windows planed down to bare 
essentials. 

This picture had a faint touch of that “single 
flower against a background of nothing at all” look 
which suggests a certain rarified phase of Victorian 
aestheticism, and would have passed for a friendly 
and charming bit of piquant invention, as tasteful 
as a Whistler, if Demuth had not attached to 
it one of ‘his impish titles. He called this lovely 
little flight of workmanship, with its veiled tri- 
angular eliminations, The Piano Mover’s Holiday. 

Dallas, Texas, fidgeted over the little picture 
exactly as New York fidgeted over Duchamp’s Nude 
ten years before. Everything happened exactly as 
Demuth would have had it happen. “There were 
snorts, laughter, suspicion, just the reactions the 
artist had planned. .A somewhat formidable lady 
in Dallas approached me in the exhibition, and fixing 
me angrily with one eye, (I was responsible for 
the picture’s being in Dallas), said almost threaten- 
ingly: 

“Piano-mover’s holiday! why it’s not at all like 
it: my husband’s in the piano business and I ought 
to know.” 

She was so angry that she left me and to this 
day I wake up’ in the middle of the night and 
wonder what a piano-mover’s wife ought to know! 
What should a piano-mover’s wife know anyway? 

And yet if that lady had loved the picture, if 
she had appreciated its playfulness of title and its 
impeccable workmanship, if, with a cry of “How 
perfectly sweet!”? she had bought it for her piano- 
moving husband, Charles Demuth might have 
thought the event tragic. For a piano-mover’s wife, 
who at this late date does not even know her 
Aubrey Beardsley, not to mention other esoteric 
matters, to accept Demuth’s art right away—that 
wouldn’t do at all. He might as well be a Bruce 
Crane. 

Demuth wishes to make his own choice of the 
people who shall appreciate him. No easy victories 


for him. Light, selective, whimsical, he despises 
the average sort of thing that the average sort of 
person likes. 

But this may be giving an idea of a frivolous 
person. Whereas Demuth is not at all frivolous. 
He simply has the frivolous qualities of a serious 
person. 

Like most of the group to which he belongs he 
takes a very limited view of his contemporaries. 
He snuggles comfortably before the little fire of 
“modernism” and locks the door against those who 
don’t belong in his select circle. If an outsider 
should get in by mistake he would reach out like 
a very quick cat and give him a dig. But he 
wouldn’t hunch up his back and spit or make other 
uncouth noises. Any such display would be heavy 
and obvious, and show the two particular qualities 
that Demuth disdains most. 

To say that Demuth is a wonderful vaudeville 
artist suggests at least one quality about his art. 
It is not the popular vaudeville that he represents. 
He and his art are a marvellous vaudeville team, 
but from a popular audience they would not get a 
single hand. An acrobat, flying through the tented 
shadows at the circus and landing by some mira- 
culous timing at the right instant to cheat the heavy- 
meshed net below—that is at once a subject of 
Demuth’s art and a symbol of its quality. 

His art is light and floating. It moves through 
the air. It is agile, poised in-a space above the 
world, but not out of reach of theatrical lights. 
And that certain skill of the acrobat, that sense of 
freedom and complete escape from rubber heels and 
office chairs that all belongs to Demuth. 

It is part of that excessive finesse, his most cher- 
ished attribute, which he protects behind a mask of 
disdain. 


Fantasy, the light touch, the art quality (aesthe- 
tic), the whimsical, the ironic, the delicate (never 
the sweet), the biting—Charles Demuth. 

Between himself and his spectators he likes to 
maintain a barrier of aloofness. He is fim in the 
French sense. He enjoys Duchamp’s blagues, but 
he has more creative energy than Duchamp. Yet 
Duchamp has been his strongest influence of late 
years as Demuth himself says. From Duchamp he 
has gained an increased interest in good workman- 
ship; but Demuth naturally has the sense of medium. 
Water color fits him like a glove. It belongs to 
and is a part of his expression. And in this medium 
he has done his finest work. 

Oil is a medium for an exhuberant nature. 
Demuth despises exuberance. He is far too selective 
for that. His inventions are utterly intentional. He 
is not interested in fact for its own sake, and the 
display of much emotion would seem a little ridicu- 
lous to him, not to say vulgar. In this he makes me 
think of Jane Austen. 

Many of his illustrations of vaudeville are among 
the American prizes in the Barnes collection. 

His later art is post-cubist. It couldn’t have been 
done before cubism. It is only one of the manifesta- 
tions that go to prove that cubism as an art is far 
less important than cubism as an influence. Every 
day makes this fact clearer. 

But Demuth has not gone to work with Hebraic 
intensity and made a problem play of cubism. Like 
a dainty canary he has picked seeds neatly here and 
there. ties 

A select small audience will always enjoy the 
whimsical forms of the lovely blossom that is 
Demuth’s art. London, Paris, New York, Lancaster, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Marcel Duchamp, Marin, Stieg- 
litz,—Charles Demuth. 
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E propose to have a department on one page 
of the magazine each month under the title of 
The Skylight. There has not been time to develop 
this feature for the January number, but the idea 
may be explained in the hope that our readers will 
help in future numbers to make The Skylight a 
success. 
Tue Arts will contain a large amount of serious 
critical material; The Skylight will be its safety- 
valve. It will be our “colyum.’? Contributions in 
verse, amusing caricatures are invited. 
Whether the Skylight develops into a regular feature 
or not depends very much on the quality of the 
material sent in, for the editor does not propose to 
do all the work of being funny himself. 
Knocking about in studios and galleries there are 
countless diverting things to be heard. If you have 
a good laugh on art, write it down and send it to 


The Skylight. Contributions, if published, will be 


stories, 


SKYLIGHT 


paid for at regular space rates, If they are not 
found appropriate or, if, for any reason they are not 
published: manuscripts will not be returned. ‘There- 
fore do not enclose any stamps, for you will never 
see them again. 

If you send in true stories, please let them not 
be too personal. We don’t want to afford anyone a 
chance of getting even with his enemies—he can do 
that at home—meaning no disparagement to domes- 
tic lite: 

Everybody knows a lot of funny stories about 
art. Send them along. We want them; but don’t 
expect them back. 

For the February Skylight, an artist has already 
sent in a drawing calculated to teach the young that 
wonderful art game, Prize Winning. Full direc- 
tions accompany the cut. Any child can learn to 
be a prize winner. But he will have to see The 
February Skylight if he wants to be sure of success. 


COMMENT 


T the Macbeth Galleries, Miss Felicie Waldo 

Howell is showing this month, beginning Janu- 
ary 23rd, a group of flower paintings, one of which 
we reproduce. Miss Howell has given a great deal 
of thought to the proposed arrangement of her group 
of pictures as well as to the paintings themselves. 
Essentially they are for decorative purposes and in 
the selection of vases, backgrounds, frames, the great- 
est care has been taken. Add to care excellent taste 
of a conservative order and no small painting ex- 
perience and you will realize the quality of the work 
to some extent. A well-swept Puritan room, neat 
and cool. ‘That is what these paintings make me 
think of. 

At The Daniel Galleries the interesting Japanese 
artist Yasuo Kuniyoshi is holding an_ exhibition 
late this month. ‘This artist has not lost his native 
quality and at the same time is a modern of the 
Occidental school. If you believe this is a contra- 
diction go and see his work at the Daniel Galleries. 
We reproduce one of his paintings. 


In THe Arrs for February the works of several 
of the American painters in the Barnes Foundation, 


especially those of William Glackens, will be re- 
produced. 
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At the Montross Galleries there will be shown in 
January a group exhibition from which we repro- 
duce Walt Kuhn’s Sleeping Girl. It is the only 
painting we have seen from this exhibition which 
opens late this month. A life-size canvas, it) 1Saa 
stunning modern piece of decoration. 


The Younger Artists Series devotes one of its 
monographs to Kuniyoshi. Next month we shall 
give further comment on these intelligently presented 
and useful little books which fill a much-needed 
want. 

* * # 

At the Montross Galleries, Arthur Streeton’s 
work will be followed by interesting one-man and 
group exhibitions. Max Kuehne will show the 
paintings which he did in Spain during the past 
spring and summer. I saw a numer of these 
canvases and they made me desperately home-sick 
for Spain. Renoir once said that he liked landscapes 
that gave him the desire to play in them. In that 
case he would have liked these Spanish pictures by 
Kuehne (see reproduction), for they certainly make 
you want to go to Spain. 

I profess a genuine liking for these pictures. ‘They 
are so straight-forward, so entirely lacking in pose, 
and so well done. 


PHILO S OR EY 


By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN 


Harvard was ever a famous place 

For a hare-and-hounds or a paper-chase, 

Or a drag-hunt, when the dope of College 
Was drawn across some field of knowledge,— 
Art or History or Finance,— 

With the Huntsman not too far in advance; 
And after him undergraduates 

Taking fences and five-barred gates, 

Leaping or creeping through underwood,— 
Following the scent as best they could. 


In eighteen hundred and eighty-three 

I took a run with Philosophy ;— 

Locke, Hume, Kant,—that kind of thing,— 
Savory, fleeting, tied to a string. 

And on my homebred nag I ambled, 
Loitered, lurked in lanes and rambled, 
Wondering whether Consciousness 

Had ever been anything more than a mess; 
And,—whether a good one or a bad one,— 
How I could tell an Idea, if I had one. 
Oft I paused to cull a flower 

Of fancy in some roadside bower, 

Oft lost the hunt; and once by chance, 
Wandering in my pleasant trance, 

(A practice very reprehensible) 

I felt an unexpected shock, 

Somewhat like an alarum clock,— 

(The voice of conscience, if you please, ) 
Muttering and sputtering words like these:— 
“Someone is saying something sensible.” 


I waked, peeped cautiously around, 
And saw each hound with his nose to the ground; 


And I winded, or seemed to wind, something pro- 
found, 


“How can you tell,” said the Huntsman, “whether 
The weather, say, is really the weather, 

Or your illusion,—a change in you? 

Which is false and which is true? 

How can you tell?” he continued darkly 

(It seemed that we had come to Berkeley) 
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“Whether I, when all is said, 


Am more than a thing that goes round in 
head. 


And if,—to push our logic on,— 

I punch your head, your next illusion 
Takes the form of a contusion. 

My fist is a mere phenomenon: 

Is it without you or within? 

Where do you end or I begin?” 
The master here became sedate 
“Mr. Jones, will you elucidate?” 


But Jones refused that five-barred gate. 


And then the Huntsman blew his horn 

And waked the echoes from the rocks; 

It was hark-away on a cloudy morn, 

And view halloo of the paradox; 

And the field swept by me in a rout 

With a phantom fox and a phantom shout; 
And faintly from a distant hill 

I heard the yelps of a phantom kill. 

And one [dea I carried home 


To rule my life in days to come. 


I asked each learned man to give 

A clue to the alternative, 

And show by reason or subtlety 

That he existed outside of me. 

But all blew horns of the phantom kind, 
Echoes dying on the wind ; 

And at last I liked it better so: 

There was naught to fear when bugles blow, 
Or angry multitudes sweep by, 

Calling on me to take their pace; 
Calling on me to raise their cry— 


Thus much [ learned from that paper chase. 


PRIbOGULE 


Have we not here, through the soul’s isolation, 


Access to God and a highway toward men? 


Parts of Ourselves are all sons of creation, 


your 


Ours are their hopes, joys and sorrows. Amen. 


SALES 


AND EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 


Madison Avenue Block—56th to 57th Streets, New York City 


From January 12th to February Ist 


ANUARY® 12 and 13:4 afternoons: | Ancient 

Chinese Porcelains, Pottery and Bronzes, consist- 
ing of rare specimens of the Han, Ting-Yao, Sung 
and other early periods, and including many ex- 
ceptional pieces of Celadon and white glazes—com- 
prising the collection of Mrs. R. H. Williams, of 
Madison, New Jersey. On free view from Jan- 
uary 8. 

January 16, afternoon: Valuable Bronzes by 
Antoine Barye, all in splendid condition, belonging 
to Hamilton Carhart, Esquire, of New York City. 
On free view from January 12. 

January 16, evening: Paintings by foreign and 
American masters, including examples by Van 
Marcke, Rosa Bonheur, Daubigny, Schreyer, Ca- 
banel, ‘Turner, Mauve, Ridgeway Knight, Will H. 
Lowe, Gilbert Stuart, Cazin, Bouguereau, Corot, 
Henner, Raffaelli, Jacques, Harpignies, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir William Beechy and Alfred East,— 
from the estates of the late H. J. Heinz, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the late Joseph Eastman, of New York 
City, and from other estates and private sources. 
On free view from January 12. 

January 17, afternoon: Old Chinese Art in 
Needlework, intricate weaving and other oriental 
treasures, comprising the Lady Vizenzinovich Col- 
lection, and including examples presented to the 
present owner by the late Dowager Empress of 
China. On free view from January 12. 

January 25, 26, 27 and 29, afternoons: Gothic 
and Renaissance Italian and French Furniture, con- 
sisting of Carved Walnut Credences, Prelate Stalls, 
State Chairs in Rare Velvets and Tapestry, Refec- 
tory, Center and Library Tables, Screens, Mirrors 
and the beautifully Carved Walnut Library Fit- 
ment from the Medicean Palace of Marrardi; 
English and French Needlework; Furniture, in- 
cluding over sixty Chairs, Chaises-Longues and 
Settles; Inlaid Tulipwood and Gilded Furniture, 
among which are two Aubusson Tapestry Suites and 
a unique Empire Suite from the Roman Palace of 
Pauline Borghese; Marble, Ter1a Cuite and Carved 
Wood Groups, including two early Sienese Lions, 
a striking figure of David by Bernini and a Greek 
third century B. C. “Head of a Vestal’: Forged 
Iron, Bronzes and Silver; Porcelain Lamps and 
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Majolica; Decorative Flower Panels and Needle- 
work Paintings; Stained Glass Casements of the 
French Gothic period; Velvets, Brocades and Em- 
broideries of the Gothic, Renaissance and 18th 
century—in_ special importance, a rare Gothic 
Crimson and Gold Cope, a set of Jardiniere Velvet 
Curtains, a Venetian 16th century Brocade Dress 
and a large selection of Needlework Cushions; an 
exquisite collection of old Laces in Italian, Gothic, 
Venetian and Renaissance Filet, Point de Venise, 
d’Argentan and France; and sixty remarkable 
Gothic and Renaissance Tapestries from the 16th, 
17th and 18th century looms of Filetin, Arras, 
‘Tournai, Brussels, Engheim, the Florentine Medi- 
cean, the Gobelins, Beauvais, Vieux Paris and 
Aubusson, many signed by the weaver and bearing 
the City mark of origin: comprising the artistic 
property gathered by the famous antiquarian, the 
late Madame Keller of New York, from such 
celebrated European sources as the Princess Pauline 
Borghese, Prof. Paddio of Bologne, the Bardini, 
Comte Hendrekoff, Chateau de Villiers-Cotteret, 
Baron de Courreval, Comte Coffinieres of Nordeck, 
Vicomte de Clinchamp, the Marquise de la Maite 
and others, and to be sold by order of her associate 
and successor, Signor Amadeo Funaro. On free 
view from January 22. 

January 27, afternoon and evening: Selections 
from the private library of the late Arthur Jeffrey 
Parsons, of Washington, D. C., comprising a re- 
markable collection of books in Association Bindings 
executed for royal and notable personages by Mearn. 
Le Gascon, Derome, Duseuil, Rouette, Clovis Eve, 
Padeloup and other masters; Notable Editions of 
famous English authors of three centuries, Books 
with Color Plates by Alken, Cruikshank and 
Rowlandson, 17th century Romances and 18th 
century Illustrated Books. On free view from 
January 20, 

January 30 evening, January 31 afternoon and 
evening. Collected Sets of First Editions; De 
Luxe, Autograph, Large Paper or other Limited 
Sets of English and American Authors; twenty-five 
highly important Manuscripts by Conan Doyle, two 
by Washington Irving, two by John Burroughs, 
two by J. Fenimore Cooper and others by A. B. 
Alcott, T. B. Aldrich, Walter Besant, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Eugene Field, U. S. Grant. Joel 


Chandler Harris, W. E. Henley, O. W. Holmes, 
Julia Ward Howe, J. G. Huneker, Leigh Hunt, 
Richard Le Gallienne, George Moore, Franz Liszt 
Jacob Riis, Sir Walter Scott, Laurence Sterne, FE. 
C. Stedman, Henry van Dyke, and Woodrow Wil- 
son; Authors’ Corrected Proof Sheets by George 
Moore and W. M. Thackeray; Books from the 
Libraries of Queen Elizabeth, Henry IV of France, 
Henry VIII of England, Catherine de Medici, 
Madame Pompadour, Charles II of England, Car- 
dinal Richelieu, Browning, Thackeray, Scott, Mere- 
dith, Stevenson, Wadsworth, Jane Austen, and other 
famous personages, and including Louis Phillippe’s 
copy of Voltaire’s Works; Author’s Autographed 
Copies of Works by Kipling, George Moore, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Woodrow Wilson and others: 
Original and Unpublished Drawings including 
charming collections of Alken, Cruikshank, ‘Thack- 
eray, Shakespeare, Spenser and Tennyson; the beauti- 
ful illuminated St. Dunstan Editions on Vellum in 
special hand-tooled bindings of important works by 
E. B. Browning, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, Tennyson and others; Fine Extra-Illustrated 
copies, in particular a remarkable extra-illustrated 
“Life of Washington” by Irving and Ireland’s “Life 
of Napoleon”; Autographed Letters by Abraham 
Lincoln, Edgar Allen Poe, George Washington, by 
other Presidents of the United States and by famous 
authors; Bibles in various languages; Notable Amer- 
icana including an extra-illustrated copy of Stevens’ 
Manuscripts, a Manuscript by Cotton Mather, 
DeBry’s Voyages in Latin, and two rare “Eliot 


Tracts”; Early Printed Books from the Press of 
Augustine de Fide; Anthony Koburger, Erhardt 
Ratdolt, Baptisa de Tortis, the Aldus Press of the 
early 16th century and a splendid copy of the 
“Nuremberg Chronicle’; [luminated Manuscripts 
of the 9th to 16th centuries, Leaves on Vellum, 
Horae of the 15th century, Coptic Manuscript of 
the 8th century and Persian Manuscripts and Rare 
Bindings by Sangorski and Sutcliffe. Derome, Pade- 
loup, Riviere, the Trautz-Bauzonnet Bindery and 
other craftsmen—the whole forming the library of 
the late George B. Baker of Paterson, New Jersey; 
selections from the libraries of Mr. Merle Johnson, 
author of the “Bibliography of Mark Twain,” Mr. 
O. W. Messimer of New York City, Mr. Charles 
F. Kennedy of Brewer, Maine, Mr. Townley Searle 
of London, Major Harding de Fonblanque Cox 
of London, and other private estates and owners, 
the original Manuscripts of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle being sold through the Paget Literary Agency 
of New York City and the original manuscripts of 
George Moore sold by his order. On free view 
from January 26, 

On February 1 and 2, afternoons: Old American 
Glassware, including the finest collection of Stiegel 
Glass ever offered at public sale. as well as speci- 
mens of Sandwich, South Jersey, Waterford, and 
other pressed, cut and moulded glass, comprising the 
collection of Herbert 
On free view from Jan- 


noted private Lawton, 
Esquire, of Boston, Mass. 


uary 27.—Adv. 
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We want at least one newsdealer or bookstore in 
every town in this country to sell 


THE ARTS magazine. 


This is a list of a few of the places where The Arts 
can be secured, single copy 50c, yearly subscription $5.00 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Ten Eyck Hotel. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Old Corner Book Store, Bromfield St. 
Smith & McCance, 2 Park St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Abraham & Straus, Book Dept. 
C. W. Keenan, 447 Fulton St. 
F, Loeser & Co., Book Dept. 
S. C. Rodgers, 258 Fulton St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mr. Max F. Drewelow, 17 W. Chippewa St. 
Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St. 


CARMEL, CAL. 
Herbert Heron Book Store. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Book Section. 

Economy Book Store, 33 So. Clark St. 

Fanny Butcher’s Shop, 75 E. Adams St. 

Kroch International Book Store, 22 No. Michigan 
Ave. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 

Marshall Field & Co., Book Section. 

Radical Book Shop, 867 N. Clark St. 

Silbermann-Sayers Book and Art Shop, 118 E. 
Ontario. 

Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth Ct. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Korner & Woods Co., 737 Euclid Ave. 
Lankoff’s Book Store, 40 Taylor’s Arcade. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McClelland & Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Herrick Book Co., 934 15th St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Clarion Bookshop, 3703 Woodward Ave. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Vayana Galleries, 92 Pratt St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
J. W. Robinson Co., Book Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
New Era Book Shop, 221 Wells St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bookshop, 71 So. Twelfth St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Beacon Book Shop, 26 W. 47th St. 
The Bookery, 14 W. 47th St. 
Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. at 27th St. 
College Book Store, 1224 Amsterdam Ave. 
Einsel, 32 E. 58th St. 
Gotham Book Mlart, 128 W. 45th St. 
Hanfstaengl, 153 W. 57th St. 
Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave. 
Mussmann Gallery, 144 W. 57th St. 
Pagan Book Shop, 23 W. 8th St. 
Putnam’s, 2 W. 45th St. 
Sonia Book Shop, 184 W. 4th St. 
Sunwise Turn, 53 E. 44th St. 
Times Building, Basement. 
Wanamaker’s, Broadway at 9th St. 
Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St. 
M. J. Whaley, 749 Fifth Ave. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Emma R. Ilsen, 534 15th St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Holtz News Co., 103 N. 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St. 
Wanamakers, Market St. 

PITTSBURG, PA, 
Highland Book House, 132 W. Highland. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
T. E, Rogers, 171 Broadway. 


St LOUIS. MO: 
Scruggs Vandervoort Co. 
The Grand Leader. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Artemesia Book Shop, 1155 6th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Paul Elder, Books, 239 Post St. 
Firmen Print Rooms, Post St. 
French Book Shop, Stockton St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Johnson Book Store, 391 Main St. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Brentano’s, 11th and F Sts. 


WICHITA, KAN. 
Seward Studio, 314 Sedgwick Bldg. 
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GEORGES SEURAT 


By Water PAcH 


For the March Issue Water Pach, the American painter, and translator of Elie Faure’s History of 
Art, has written an essay on Georges Seurat which is undoubtedly the completest study of the great 
“nineteenth century primitive’ that has yet appeared. All of the important paintings of Seurat will be 
reproduced and several of his most beautiful drawings. This is one of THE ARTs series of monographs 
and later will be published in book form. 
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thing. The artist, locked in the cell of his own personality, looks through his key- 

hole and what he sees is colored by his peculiarities. What of it? If we put our- 
selves in the position of judges and critics, why forget that our keyholes also give us but 
a partial view colored by our peculiarities ? 

When an artist has enough power to create new valuations we find that something 
goes on in our responsive brains—a feeling of exhilaration or a feeling of acute discom- 
fort. It all depends on the kind of brain. We feel that we are going to be held 
responsible for making a distinction between the real and the sham. Once the bars are 
down perhaps the sham modern will rush in with the real modern. What a catastrophe 
if he should, and prove our taste not impeccable after all! 

Two courses are open to us. We can put on a stiff front and become angry reaction- 
aries. Or we can jump, in unison, onto the band wagon and with Hermione chant: “‘Isn’t 
it just too wonderful to be modern?” In either case the effort is to escape unsettling 
discomfort. Humiliating admission, we are all trying to get settled. Yet is anyone willing 
to make the ignominious confession that to be settled is the ultimate good? 

There is a well-grounded suspicion that the desire to seek the protection of one herd or 
the other, to be comfortably “all for’’ or comfortably “all against,” derives from the too 
obvious fact that very few of us ever formulate a visual idea of our own. ‘The artist 
gives us the lead. And when we have absorbed into our everyday visual knowledge that 
which was ours to see, but which we could not see until the artist had combined the un- 
related parts into a synthetic whole, a state of inertia sets in, and again the artist who 
discovers in these same natural phenomena a new combination, and has in turn a new vision, 
is immediately attacked for upsetting our comfortable feeling of having arrived. 

No sooner do we reach one point than the artist pricks our slumber and insists that 
we should go to another point. We usually repay him by repudiating him at first, and 
only when we find that we are being left hopelessly in the rear do we reluctantly follow. 

If we are content to see only that which the museums have collected, if our eyes 
close as we emerge from the National Gallery, the Louvre, the Prado, the Uffizi, or 
wherever we may discover the masterpieces of the past, and we are no better prepared to 
see the work of the creative artists of today, we can be sure that we have not seen the work 
of the giants of the past through our own eyes. The ultimate test of our artistic cultiva- 
tion lies not in the knowledge of the work of the past but in our capacity to utilize this 
knowledge in the more difficult and elusive process of seeing into the artistic expression of 
the life in which we play a part. The man who says “I don’t like modern art’’ is merely 
saying ‘‘I don’t like art.”’ If you like it at all you enjoy it quite aside from its date or 


birthplace. FORBES WATSON. 


IFE is illimitable, an inexhaustible pageant, but each phase of art is necessarily a partial 
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Mlle, Etienne-Joconde-Cunégonde-Bécassine de Constitutionnel Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 


DAUMIER--THE MAN OF HIS TIME 


By W. M. Ivins, Jr. 


Ep. Note.—The Metropolitan Museum opened this month an 
exhibition which illustrates, with a completeness that the student 
will relish, the development of lithography during the past hun- 
dred years. One gallery is entirely devoted to the work of 
Honoré Daumier, and W. M. Ivins, Jr., curator of the Museum’s 
department of prints, has selected from the works of Daumier, 
now on exhibition, ten examples to accompany his essay. 
Through the courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum these were 
photographed for Tur Arts by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 

HE part played by printing and prints in the 

history of painting and design is generally 
ignored, but it is of the very greatest importance. 
There are two kinds of great artists, those who 
only produce great works of art and those who 
profoundly influence the thought and work of their 
contemporaries and of their successors, and, although 
it is never mentioned, the artists who have most 
directly influenced the world since 1500 have almost 
invariably been those who have resorted to the print- 
ing press for the reduplication and the dissemination 
of their designs. Sometimes these influential men, 
like Dtirer and Rembrandt, made prints themselves, 
and sometimes, like Raphael and Rubens, they have 
had engravers who made prints for them—a differ- 
ence to which the world at large paid very little 
attention, because from its point of view the design 
was the thing, the vast difference which we see 
between “original” and “reproductive” prints not 
having been discovered until after the pervasion of 
photography. 

During the last century there were a number of 
great designers who either made prints or had them 
made after their work, and who thus had a far 
greater influence upon the world in general than 
some other possibly equally gifted men whose work, 
so to speak, was never put in common circulation. 
At the beginning of the century Goya made four 
sets of etchings which have frequently been reprinted 
and have thus carried his thought and knowledge 
of his design into many places where neither his 
drawings nor his paintings have ever penetrated. 
Had the world’s acquaintance with his work been 
confined to his paintings he would never have had 
the tremendous influence that he so patently had. 
In the middle of the century Honoré Daumier two 
or three times a week made a lithograph or a wood 
cut, and these were printed in enormous quantities 
as illustrations in daily and weekly papers, and he 
thus achieved a circulation such as no other modern 
and very few older artists have ever accomplished. 
In Paris a whole generation of painters, foreigners 
as well as Frenchmen, two generations, in fact, 
because his productivity lasted for more than forty 
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years, grew up with Daumier’s work always before 
them. ‘They couldn’t get away from it except by 
retiring to the country and never seeing anyone. 
Delacroix copied Goya and Daumier, Manet did 
the same thing, and Degas knew his Daumier by 
heart. Thus whether or not Daumier was the 
greatest artist of his period is aside from the point; 
from the historian’s point of view he exerted an 
influence upon both contemporaries and successors 
as great as that of any man of his time, and one may 
query whether, after all, that isn’t merely another 
way of saying that he was one of the most important 
artists of his time. One can’t claim much more than 
that for an artist, and so one can let it go at that. 
In one of the print galleries of the Metropolitan 
Museum there is now on exhibition a large group of 
his prints chronologically arranged so as to illustrate 
his development from 1830 to 1872, when he stopped 
work. 

On the human, biographic, side, there is so little 
to be learned about Daumier from the books that the 
best we can do for his wife is to call her Madame 
Daumier—because although they were married and 
lived together for a matter of thirty years, her name 
is not given by a single writer. There are foolish 
anecdotes about what Balzac said, and Daubigny, 
and Michael Angelo gets dragged in. It is recorded 
that in Daumier’s youth he went to jail for Jése- 
majesté and, weighty and untoward circumstance, 
that he actually wrote a letter while there, the only 
one of which there is any mention in the books. 
When he was old and blind Corot gave him a little 
cottage in the country and helped get him a small 
pension from the government. 

There is a dispute as to whether he was born in 
1808 or in 1810 at Marseilles, but it is certain that 
he died at Valmondois in 1879. As a lad he was an 
errand boy for a lawyer, and it is said that he some- 
times went to the Louvre to look at the paintings. 
The only thing he ever said, toanyone, he wrote— 
on the fly leaf of Champf cup °s bhok—il faut étre de 
son temps (one must be 6f one’s time). Like every- 
body else he painted—for what’ else should an artist 
do on Sundays and holidays when there was nothing 
else to do? And he modeled a few portrait busts, a 
relief, and a figure or two in clay. He several times 
sent paintings to exhibitions, and at least once he 
competed unsuccessfully for a prize. His father was 
a glazier and wrote bad verse—but, as compared 
with his son, he has a full biography, although all 
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that he ever did was to be his son’s father, which 
was doubtless enough. 

Thus it is known quite definitely that Honoré 
Daumier was born, that he had a wife, and that he 
died—but none of these things seems to have counted 
for much in his life as compared with his meeting 
with Charles Philipon, the editor and proprietor of 
La Caricature and Charivari, who took him on his 
staff in 1832 and for forty years provided him with 
legends to illustrate. And so we are justified in 
saying that the man Daumier had no life, that he 
was merely an artist, spending his time as he might 
and incidentally turning out the vastest graphic work 
that has ever been catalogued. In consequence there 
has rarely been so much written about a man that 
told so little about him, the books and essays being 
for the most part but mere dithyrambs to the refrain 
of “Ah! quel grande artiste:’ with occasional inter- 
ludes in which the authors talk about French 
politics and manners and, especially interesting to 
the Germans, Parisian morals—which is amusing, 
because as few men have ever left a cleaner work, it 
goes merely to show once again that men only find 
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in the works of an artist that which they themselves 
bring to them. 

In any consideration of Daumier’s work it is most 
necessary to bear always in mind that there are at 
least three Daumiers, two who are collected by col- 
lectors, and another who is studied by painters and 
draughtsmen, and that although these three lived 
under the same hat, they are most astoundingly dif- 
ferent in the things which make them interesting. 

The collector of “fine prints” has very little use 
for the Daumiers made after about 1850, the period 
at which they say he ceased to make good litho- 
graphs, because it was just about that time that he 
ceased to make the traditional very black and very 
white lithographs, and began to put his emphasis 
upon line and composition and light and atmosphere. 
But this is not the place to go into what the collec- 
tors think of Daumier—for interesting as is the col- 
lector’s mind it really is hardly of importance in a 
discussion of art. Men collect postage stamps and 
first editions of contemporary English novelists, and 
so collecting, as such, doesn’t prove anything except 
about the fellows who do it. 


The collector of social caricatures and documents 
who is not interested in “fine prints,’” and finds his 
pleasure in looking at pictures of the generations that 
have gone before, likes Daumier up to about 1860, 
because in his work prior to that time is to be seen 
the most marvelous picture of life in Paris that has 
ever been drawn. Daumier shows us the bourgeois 
(i. e., the city man) in his night shirt and cap, how 
he slept and had nightmares beside his wife, and 
how he opened the blinds in the morning; he shows 
us how he pulled on his shirt and trousers and pulled 
up her corset strings, how he ran down stairs and 
loafed along the street, peeped in shop windows, read 
his papers in front of the café, traveled in trams and 
went on picnics; in short, everything an honest 
Parisian did from the time he stopped snoring in 
the morning until he began again at night. For us 
of today it seems no very important thing perhaps to 
know how the citizens of Paris conducted themselves 
sixty and ninety years ago, but when one stops to 
think about it, it is of more consequence than at 
first appears, because, unless one is all wrong, no one 
really knows very much about how any earlier 
people went about their daily affairs. 

“When all is said, it must be admitted by even the 
most ardent literary person that the pictures which 
words can give of life and manners are very par- 
tial; the things seen by the authors are by them 
translated into words, and the words with time 
changing their meaning, readers of a later generation 
when retranslating the words into visual images get 
results most remarkably unlike the things the author 
saw and wrote about. Thackeray’s words read with- 
out the accompaniment of his drawings do not mean 
the same things that they do when so accompanied. 
Trousers for example are still “trousers,” but nowa- 
days they are creased and they taper if ever so 
slightly to the ankle, whereas in his time they were 
carefully ironed round and they descended straight 
like stove pipes—which means that a fine figure of a 
man cut quite a different figure and most unlike any- 
thing we see in the advertisements of our friends in 
Chicago and Rochester, or upon Fifth Avenue. 
Ladies wore crinolines and sixteen-inch waists, and 
the way they made their entrance through a narrow 
door and the fall of their full draperies when they 
sat down were quite unlike anything that we can 
imagine in these days of long exposed shinbones and 
scantness of materials. The whole visual aspect of 
life has changed, and with it our understanding of 
the manners of the past has gone askew. Only in 
these old caricatures has that life been preserved 
without change, because only in them was it pre- 
served in casual visual notation of its casual aspects. 
There wasn’t any translation. 

When we go back to the Greeks and Romans, 
peoples we know only through literature and sculp- 
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ture, we find that they exist for us only as a species 
of two dimensional beings—so many Patiences on 
monuments—always standing or sitting about in 
classic attitudes. No Roman has entered a room 
since Rome stopped. ‘The medizval times we see 
through the carvings on Romanesque and Gothic 
portals, the windows of Chartres and Bourges, and 
the bright enameled illuminations in the old manu- 
scripts. “They glow with color and we know much 
about their modes of life, for both stone carvers and 
illuminators were fond of genre scenes, but still 
they are very far from us, and for the most part 
locked up in what the Red King called “Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes,” charming, fairy-tale folk, with little 
vitality. In the days of the Renaissance we catch 
constant little glimpses of ordinary mankind about 
its ordinary routine of life, but there is as yet no 
consistent, thorough-going representation. 

In the seventeenth century, Rembrandt, Ostade and 
Teniers tell us much of life and its occupations, but 
it is an astonishingly imperfect picture that we get. 
In the eighteenth century Hogarth, Moreau and 
Chodowiecki portray life as it had never been done 
before, but through even their delightful pages we 
get only occasional glimpses of the casual, crowding, 
incident of urban existence. In Hogarth we feel 
always the moralizing preacher, making and forcing 
his points for the sake of the argument. Chodo- 
wiecki lived in the Berlin of 1790, a bourgeois milieu 
so tight and tidy that it could never have been just 
as he tells us it was. Moreau did better than either 
of the others, for while confining his picture to the 
rich and the luxurious life of the court he neverthe- 
less gave it to us in its most charming abandon and 
casualness. Rowlandson did for the England of his 
day, but his figures, when not mere paper manikins 
rustling dryly upon their strings, are too full-blooded 
and boisterous, and between his two extremes he 
rarely rings true except in the most Shandean of 
manners. 

And so it happens that it was not until the 
Charivari was started shortly after 1830, with 
Daumier as its principal contributor, that we find a 
civilization truly depicted in its habitual, ordinary, 
casual, unthinking life, manner and gesture. None 
of the earlier men ever depicted the crowd, fre- 
quently they drew lots of people in a street or a 
room, but only with the greatest infrequency the 
living, swaying, pushing, swirling, many armed and 
legged animal we know as the crowd. But in the 
pages of Daumier, it appears again and again, hot, 
close packed, laughing or angry, hurrying or stag- 
nant, but every time it is the crowd—the jam of 
urban folk which seems to have first been made 
towards the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Prior to his time we have seen gods and kings, 
farmers and soldiers, a few honest bourgeois and 
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many rufhans. It remained for him to discover the 
dwellers in the great city, the people who live four 
flights up in back, and he has never been given his 
due credit for it, because the people he discovered 
were we ourselves. When Millet discovered the 
peasant, the world (i. e., the city people) was 
fascinated and urban gentry pseudo-philosophized 
and nearly-poetized and read eternal meanings into 
the unfamiliar drab bovine creatures with hoe and 
barrow. It was far away and strange, and as it 
never really came home to him the city man could 
survey it at its distance—a distance, moreover, which 
he was meticulous to preserve. But this other thing, 
this thing that was himself, was so familiar that he 
could not take it seriously. Seeing it as a joke he 
failed to recognize that jokes are just as funda- 
mental, just as primeval, as silent drudgery, that 
quick movement is as natural as leaden footed labor, 
that the nervous gesture of the city man and his 
fluid emotion are just as elementary as the slow and 
stolid demeanor of the yokel. The joke was on him 
and so he never acknowledged it. He could not do 
so and at the same time retain his humorless self- 
respect—for were he to take it seriously as comment 
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it would have necessitated thought about himself, an 
examination of his ant-like tumblings and runnings 
to and fro, and an inevitable headache and sickness 
of heart. 

And thus it happens that snowed under the por- 
tentous vocabularies of the art-scientists, covered up 
in the portfolios of collectors, buried in the cellars 
and garrets of libraries and museums, the greatest 
commentary ever made upon the modern man has 
been allowed to sleep unknown and unappreciated— 
and all because when it said it it smiled, and the 
people didn’t realize that it was speaking the truth. 

But in underneath this Daumier of the social com- 
mentary and the collectors there lies an even more 
interesting one, he of the painters and draughtsmen, 
the artist who during forty years of constant en- 
deavour applied his mind constantly to the prob- 
lems of draughtsmanship and picture making, to the 
things, that -is, which stay constant through all the 
fluctuations and changes of subject matter and which 
just as they always have been, always will be, of 
interest. “[o understand him it is necessary to think 
of the times and the ways’ in which he worked 
rather than of the subjects he worked at, to forget 
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his legends and to disregard all thought of his wit 
and humor and political beliefs and desires. 

Although he had earlier begun to work, Daumier 
emerged as a definite personality about 1832, and 
from that time until the autumn of 1872, when 
failing eyesight put an end to further labors, his hand 
was never idle. His working life, and it should be 
remembered that he was both a political and social 
caricaturist, stretched through Empire, Restoration, 
Charte, July Monarchy, Republic, Empire, Com- 
mune, and on into the Third Republic. When he 
began, David, Prud’hon and Goya were the great 
European painters; he saw the rise and the careers 
of Géricault, Ingres, and Delacroix; Millet, Courbet 
and Corot were approximately of his own genera- 
tion; Manet died only four years after he did; and 
Degas, Cézanne, Renoir and Monet had already 
produced much of their best work when he was 
finally borne from his house at Valmondois. His 
first lithographs were made at a time when there was 
no railroad in France and no electric telegraph, and 
steamships were a great novelty. Paris itself 
remained architecturally and in many other respects 
an eighteenth century city until long after he had 
reached full maturity. In his youth he must have 
known men, not much older than he was, who had 
fought at Leipsic and Waterloo, and he was the 
principal caricaturist during the dark days of 
Seventy and Seventy-one. 

During the more than forty years of his active 
career he put forth such a volume of work as it has 
seldom been given to any other man to produce, for 
in addition to all his drawings and paintings, and 
his thousand woodcuts, he is said by Messrs. Hazard 
and Delteil, the compilers of the standard catalogue 
of his lithographs, to have made about 4,000 litho- 
graphs. Without going into any elaborate state- 
ments or figures, what this means can be appreciated 
from the fact that it is more lithographs than were 
produced by the combined labors of Goya, Ingres, 
Géricault, Delacroix, Eugéne Isabey, Raffet, Corot, 
Manet, Fantin-Latour, ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, Redon 
and Degas, taken all together. Whistler made about 
160. Put in this merely statistical way, it means 
very little unless that he was exceptionally busy, but 
when it is taken in connection with his one boast that 
he was a man of his time, and with the fact that he 
was a very considerable draughtsman, it means a 
great deal, and goes a long way toward explaining 
some of the most patent defects and merits of his 
work. 

He was a professional caricaturist attached to the 
staffs of various daily and other papers, for which 
during forty years he ground out at an average two 
lithographs a week without allowance for vacations 
or illness. The grind of such a performance is almost 
inconceivable and explains why, among his prints, 
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there are so many which are dull or stupid, the work 
of a man who obviously for the moment was not and 
could not have been keyed up to first-class work, a 
task to which no human being could have been con- 
stantly attuned. Much is made by his biographers 
and critics of the fact that he did not draw from life 
but did everything from memory, a trait about which 
many cheerful anecdotes are told, but if one thinks 
it over it is obvious that there was nothing else the 
poor man could do,—it was one of the essential con- 
ditions of his journalistic calling. ‘To this is due the 
fact that much of his work is lacking in that quality 
of realistic detail which comes from long and care- 
ful study and note taking of the particular model or 
subject—his statements are generalized rather than 
particularized because he, when working, was liter- 
ally thinking in the general terms of memory rather 
than in the more specialized ones of immediate and 
imitative vision. ‘Thus, his early political portraits 
aside, they having been based upon searching study 
of the heads, there is to be found in his work Ittle 
or none of that incisive portraiture which is so 
marked, for example, in some of the etchings of 
Rembrandt. Everything, every detail, is apt on 
looking at it to be found lacking in definite particu- 
larization. His costumes, especially those of his men, 
have a most marked family resemblance throughout 
his long career, the details of fashion counting for 
comparatively little in his vision. 

But to balance these things, defects if one will 
or personal idiosyncrasies if one take a broader atti- 
tude, there was one of the most amazing concentra- 
tions upon the more fundamental problems of pic- 
ture construction and draughtsmanship that the 
modern world has ever witnessed, for by the time 
that Daumier had finished his work he had become 
one of the two or three greatest masters of pictorial 
composition that France has ever produced. 

In the beginning, in the eighteen thirties, he 
thought little enough of composition or of light or 
color or atmosphere, his whole attempt being cen- 
tered upon the plastic realization—forced and 
caricatured as his calling required, of the ministers 
of state and their principal parliamentary supporters. 
From a merely human point of view these portraits, 
as has been said, were not so much caricatures as 
calumnies. Artistically they are studies in planes 
quite as definitely as any sculptor’s drawings, which 
in fact is what they were, for the preliminary studies 
underlying them were often not drawings but models 
in clay which he made in the visitors’ galleries of 
the legislative chambers. His work of this kind is 
most marvelously resumed in the famous “Ventre 
Législatif,’ into which he put everything that he 
knew about the plastic representation of the human 
head. Such compositions as he essayed at this time 
are rarely noteworthy for balance or careful adjust- 


ment, and although a number of them are smashing 
in their contrasts of black and white, even the well- 
known Le Fantome is somewhat shrill and empty, 
and the Ventre Législatif itself, perhaps his most 
notorious single print, has somewhat the flavor of a 
compilation and little enough of the inevitable 
quality which marks so many of the little known, 
but very much greater, masterpieces of the eighteen 
sixties. When one comes right down to it these 
early pieces are much more important as political, 
historical documents than they are as works of art. 

Until 1835 Daumier was principally confined to 
personal political caricature, but in that year a 
series of statutes known as the September Laws 
put an end to his work of this kind, for though later 
on for several short periods he was able to return 
to personal caricature, it never again became his 
regular daily task. Shut out by law and the fear of 
fine and imprisonment from continuing the work at 
which he had made his reputation he was forced 
to fall back upon social caricature. “This was a 
field in which he had already made some popularly 
successful attempts, but from now on it became his 
principal business in life. 

To caricature the man in the street is a very dif- 
ferent thing from caricaturing the specific person if 
for no other reason than that the man in the street 
has no highly developed individual personality or idio- 
syncrasy. Mimicing a crowd and making fun of it 
is as different from doing the same thing to an 
individual as the crowd psychology is different from 
the psychology of the individual man. And it had 
its immediate effect upon Daumier, who, thrown out 
of his visual habit, was forced to fall back upon 
generalities where hitherto he had dealt in particu- 
larities, not to say personalities. Crowds and their 
component individuals have gestures, expressions, 
movements, all of them generalized or typical of 
many men and women, and to these things Daumier 
now bent his strength. 

Where previously he had been a serious political 
caricaturist whose business it was to express vigorous 
opinions about individual men, it was now necessary 
for him, as a professedly comic artist, to raise a general 
laugh. Naturally enough, he resorted to precedent 
and took up the type of exaggerated expression and 
gesture that was the stock in trade of such then 
popular but now well nigh forgotten men as Travies 
and Grandville, and shortly was known as their 
master at their own rather foolish game of buffonery 
and horse laughter. "Travies had invented a char- 
acter, Mayeux, who ran through much of his most 
popular work. Daumier, with the aid of his 
employer, Philipon, invented two, Robert Macaire 
and Bertrand, whose adventures delighted Paris of 
their day much as do those of Mutt and Jeff now 
in New York. (It was apropos of the Macaire 
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series that Thackeray wrote the only appreciation of 
Daumier that was to appear in English until long 
years after Daumier’s death.) He ran series of 
Bathers, male and female, of “Perfect Days,” and of 
all sorts of other things, especially of rascally 
lawyers and brutal judges, a series now famous as 
the Gens de Justice, and another in which he 
burlesqued the gods and goddesses of classical an- 
tiquity. Even today many of these things are still 
funny, still delightful in their utter foolishness, and 
others of them are invaluable documents for the 
student of manners and customs, for in them as not 
even in the immediately contemporary novels of 
Balzac are the people of Paris to be found. Most 
of these things are rarely enough hits from any point 
of view other than that of their specific subject mat- 
ter and its human comic treatment, and if Daumier 
had ceased to work in 1850 he would have been re- 
membered as a great political cartoonist and the 
very amusing creator of a valuable commentary for 
the social historian, but he would hardly have been 
recognized as a great and dominating figure in the 
history of modern French art, for all but an astonish- 
ingly small part of that work upon which his abid- 
ing renown is surely to be based was done after that 
date. 

In the eighteen forties he lost his way while groping 
for it, and went through a period of experimentation 
which was frequently not entirely happy in its re- 
sults. Whether he was becoming disgusted or tired 
of the slap-stick methods of fun making which had 
made him so popular, or whether he merely fol- 
lowed the change in taste that marked the gradual 
disappearance of the men who survived from the 
immediately post-Napoleonic times it is difficult to 
tell, but in any case his overblown comicality began 
to quiet down. His humor. became gentler and 
fuller of sympathy, and at the same time he became 
absorbed in some of the problems of picture making 
to which hitherto he had paid little attention. In- 
stead of following any of his hard worn recipes he 
began to experiment. At first his attention was led 
to a striving for color, for an increased richness of 
effect, and later to the problem of light or atmos- 
phere, for up to this time both light and color had 
been conspicuously absent from his work. 

His earlier experiments for color involved no 
difference in the way in which he conceived of his 
picture, which still for the most part remained a 
mere depiction of an incident or happening drawn 
in a vignette or undefined space. As his color prob- 
lem was more closely attacked and as it became 
complicated with questions of light and atmosphere 
his method of drawing changed, the individual line 
playing an ever more important part. By the middle 
of the eighteen fifties he had forged out for himself 
a linear formula from which he never after mate- 
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rially varied—had he been a painter it might be 
said of him that he had finally got his palette set 
and had worked out his methods of application of 
pigment. But he was still far from having solved 
the real problems of color and light in his prints, and 
it was not until the end of the decade that he got 
on the path which was finally to lead him to com- 
plete mastery. Whether or not he was conscious 
of the problem that he was working at or deliberately 
thought out the means for its solution there is no 
way of knowing, but the probabilities are that it 
came about without any very great amount of cere- 
bration on his part. 

According to tradition, it was just a little before 
this time that he began seriously to work at painting 
in oil, a medium in which it was not possible to work 
in the indeterminate vignette form, and in which 
pictures not only have four definite sides but a 
definite space within them that had to be filled. In 
1857, the first fruits of this thinking of pictures as 
things within and organically related to their frames 
began to ke seen in some of the theatrical caricatures, 
and by 1858 the progress made in the study of 
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composition is- quite remarkable, some of the in- 
vention shown in such a series as the Comedians of 
Society being of all but the very finest. In 1859 
the series that came out in the album entitled du 
Bivouac shows still further progress in this construc- 
tion of the picture within its four sides. In 1860 
he lost his job on the Charivari, publishing we are 
told but twelve lithographs in that year. In 1861 
it seems that only one lithograph by him was pub- 
lished, probably one that had been done the previous 
year. In 1862 he contributed ten prints to the 
Boulevard. In 1863 there were but four, which 
came out in December just after he had again gone 
on the staff of the Charivari. In 1864 he was regu- 
larly at work once more, producing no less than 
106 prints in the Charivari. In 1865 he published 
108, and then in 1866 began the series of carica- 
tures on international politics that occupied the 
greater part of his attention until the end of his 
life. During the four years 1860-1863 he devoted 
himself primarily to painting, working definitely for 
the first time in his life at a thing in which the frame 
was all important. It showed immediately in his 
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prints, for nothing that he had ever before done 
was comparable to several of the drawings that he 
produced in 1862, or to the great series in the Chari- 
vari in 1864 and 1865, in which Daumier, the pic- 
ture maker, showed his greatest and fullest powers. 

As one looks at the prints of these years from 
1862 to 1866, in the first two of which he made but 
fourteen lithographs, one is immediately impressed 
by three things, the suffusion of light, the great size 
of the figures, and the wholly amazing compositions. 
At last the problem of atmosphere has been solved 
as by no other maker of prints and by but very few 
painters. “The prints are all gray, there are no 
violent contrasts of dead black and pure white, all 
through them light and air have their being, to such 
an extent that it is very little of an exaggeration to 
say that by mere tonal relations one can tell how 
far a figure stands in front of a blank wall behind 
it. The figures in their turn, these bourgeois 
Parisians, have become enormous, filling and domi- 
nating space, not because they are any bigger in fact 
than the figures in Daumier’s earlier work, not be- 
cause they are placed in juxtaposition with things 
smaller in scale (the ineffective trick resorted to by 
such a minor draughtsman as Gustave Doré), but 
because, in the slang of the studio, they were “seen 
big.” The compositions in their turn have also 
become big, the figures and accessories filling their 
spaces with an assurance and ease that is completely 
magisterial, not being in space so much as being them- 
selves a part of space, its integral and component 
parts. But curiously, as one looks into these pictures 
there have been no great changes if any in the 
draughtsman’s formulas of representation or in his 
methods of laying lines and tints to represent tones 
and atmosphere. The only fundamental difference 
lies in the picture construction, the basing or but- 
tressing of everything upon those four now most 
definite lines that limit the form and size of his 
picture. Everything being determined by them, 
compressed and held together by them—for without 
them as fulcra the balance of spaces and figures could 
not have been achieved, the composition, the pictorial 
construction, stands out as the really determining 
element in all the advance that had been made in 
other things. 

In 1866, when Prussia began to weave the net of 
armed skirmishes and diplomatic difficulties that was 
to culminate in the quick and successful raid which 
is now known as the Franco-Prussian war, Daumier 
was again turned from his path just as he had been 
in 1835 by the September Laws. ‘This time he 
again became a political caricaturist, but not as he 
had been in his youth. Then he had fought Louis 
Philippe and his ministers in the bitterest kind of 
personal caricature, a caricature in which portraiture 
with its necessary seizing and development of per- 
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sonality has been all important. From that he had 
been turned to the more generalized treatment 
involved in social caricature, and by dint of thirty 
years’ hard work had finally succeeded in creating 
great pictures of the bourgeois scene. He was now 
taken away from this and plunged into a species of 
cartoon in which he had to deal, not with such 
definitely enough visible things as the men and 
women of the Parisian streets, but with such pic- 
torially pure abstractions as war and peace, the ballot 
and suffrage, France, Austria and Prussia. His art 
had to take a leap from the world of actuality into 
that of symbolism, he had to deal with the most 
generalized kinds of ideas that are imaginable. 
Again he rose to his task and for a period of six 
years there came forth in a steady stream a series of 
masterpieces which may be typified by such well- 
known prints as “L’Empire c’est la paix,’ “La paix, 
Idylle,”’ and “Pauvre France,” and which wound up 
‘n the late autumn of 1872 with his two last and 
most powerful political cartoons, both oddly enough 
dealing with death, the “Monarchie’ and the “Con- 
seil de Guerre.’ It is still upon the precedent set 
by these final years’ work that a very large portion 
of the best contemporary political caricature of today, 
both here and in Europe, is immediately based. 

One would like here to dwell upon Daumier, the 
supreme technician, to point out the various and 
important part that he played in the development 
of the woodcut in France, a medium in which some 
of his most astonishing masterpieces were produced, 
and the experiments that he made in other relief 
mediums, such as the Gillotype and upon “chalk 
plates.” But space is lacking and it must suffice 
simply to say that sometime when the obloquy under 
which all modern relief work suffers in the eyes of 
the collectors shall have disappeared, it will be 
apparent that a large number of Daumier’s most 
beautiful designs are to be found in these now 
despised prints. Several of the items reproduced as 
illustrations for this article are Gillotypes and not 
lithographs, and they may be left to speak for the 
whole group they represent. 

By thinking almost entirely of his pictures as 
wholes, and seldom or never wasting time or effort 
upon minute delineation or imitation of detail (for, 
as the French would say, he wasn’t interested in the 
“perfection du morceau’), Daumier placed himself 
outside the range of vision of people who are inter- 
ested in imitative representation. “There were many 
other men who reported small fact better than he 
did, many who having time and the graphic sensuous- 
ness addressed themselves to lithography as an end 
‘n itself and considered the “quality” of their 
impressions as something of importance. But as for 
Daumier, lithography was so familiar to him and in 
‘tself so immaterial that he lost consciousness of those 


aspects of it which loom so large in the minds of 
artists less thoroughly at home with it and in those 
of many collectors of fine prints. He was thus able 


during the last twelve or fifteen years of his career. 
to put his mind immediately upon the expression of 
his ideas’ without any hindering self-consciousness. 
As nearly as any modern man he achieved draughts- 
manship and picture construction pure and unadul- 
terated by the difficulties or prejudices of medium, 
thus breaking through and away from the barriers of 
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physical technique into a world of thought and 
expression, in which both logic and values are utterly 
different from any this side of that barrier. Although 
his greatest and rarest merit, this technical “beyond- 
ness” is undoubtedly the principal reason why 
Daumier’s late work remains so entirely foreign 
to most people—the greater number of whom are 
still much more interested in watching the wheels 
go around than in seeing where the car is 
taking them. 
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HE value of writing about pictures is prob- 

lematical, for it is only by seeing them that 
they can be comprehended. However, by the writ- 
ing people may be impelled to go and see them, 
stay with them, look at them, until from them come 
those messages that can be sent in no other way. 
For from each of the arts we get the influence of 
the creator, but get it in a way that is untranslatable, 
and, if not given and received through that particu- 
lar medium, is entirely lost. 

One has been told many times, that the apprecia- 
tion of landscape, landscape of itself, is a capacity 
of the modern, told how Wordsworth discovered 
English landscape, told how the modern painters 
were the first to paint pure landscape, the first to 
see the beauty and wonder of the surrounding world. 

Of course, like most things that are told, it is 
mostly nonsense, or to say it more politely, only 
partly true. The psalms of David—but literature 
is not the subject, and one must keep to the subject 
or the gentle reader, although perhaps relieved, will 
surely become confused. 
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BY FOUR MASTERS 


By ALLEN [TUCKER 


I think it is true that in recent times men have 
for the first time devoted themselves entirely to 
landscape painting, but the implication that this is 
the first time that men have understood and cared 
for landscape is quite untrue, and there are four 
landscapes, painted by men who were considered 
figure painters, that for comprehension and grasp of 
the marvel of the visible world, I would commend 
to attention, for pérhaps from them we may get 
some of that largeness, that hold of totality, that 
sacrifice to the essential, and that balance and power 
that are always needed. 

There is first that little picture of Giorgione in 
the Giovanelli Palace in Venice. One can never 
lose the sense of deep delight with which one 
first saw it. One will always remember that won- 
derful deepness, thickness of the color, the color 
permeating, filling the canvas, as though it had been 
dipped in color; you could taste it, as your eyes con- 
sidered it. 

The quality of the color is extraordinary, words 
mean nothing, it must be apprehended by the spirit, 
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through the eyes. “The balance, grace of composition, 
is as always with Giorgione, complete. His 
knowledge of technical means is so adequate, so pro- 
found. The whole picture comes to you at once, one 
moment you have never seen it, and then you see it, 
see it all and you never again forget it, never are the 
same after the impact of that high, leaping spirit 
that was taken out of the world too young. 

Then there is Watteau’s “Embarcation pour la 
Cythére.” This is not pure landscape, for the figures 
give and hold great interest, create and make the 
movement, both the mental movement of the embar- 
kation, also the visual movement into the third dimen- 
sion. But those figures unless enveloped by that 
astonishing landscape, would never thrill us as they 
do, It is the sky, the light, the joy, the lift of the 
air that are the things and make us inhale the odors 
of the Isle of Everlasting Bliss, make us for a moment 
breathe the air of the hopes of our vanished youth. 

People talk about Turner being the father of 
the Impressionists. I dare say he had his effect, for 
there are usually many causes to any valuable result, 
but before people are too sure about Turner, they 
had better go and look at this Watteau in the Louvre, 
and then remember that the French Impressionists 
saw it easily and always. For be sure that in this 
picture are envelope, light and air, rendered in terms 
of color. 

Now to a landscape by Rubens. He whom it 
is somewhat the fashion to speak of as sensuous, 
concerned with earth and earthy things. In sev- 
eral of his pictures we have him driving wind, 
the pure wind of the open world, the wind of his 
highest and noblest self, over and through a canvas, 
as few have ever done it. The trees are filled with 
it, bend to it, turn under the weight of it. An 
amazing sense of motion fills the canvas. It gives 
the greatest exhilaration, the finest pleasure. Con- 
sider, in addition to the landscape herewith repro- 
duced, a small landscape in the Prado. A little 
Diana runs in the streaming air—after her escaping 
prey, while the wind, driven by the power of Rubens, 
fills one’s being, blows through one the greatness of 
his energy. Blows out of one, for a little while, all 
small and petty thoughts, blows from us all weak- 
ness, blows into us the force and ability to achieve. 


And now the last picture that I have to talk about, 
perhaps the greatest landscape that I have ever seen, 
going farther, reaching beyond anything else, deeper, 
higher, more terrible, more beautiful. I mean the 
El Greco, the “View of Toledo,” that is now in the 
possession of a private owner. It is no easy picture; 
one must have felt, have enjoyed, have suffered, in 
order to understand it at all. Probably few can ever 
entirely understand it. Cold, fierce, dire, it flashes 
upon you the beauty of the created world, rends you, 
and shows you the terror of life, the wonder 
of death, the completeness of love. It strikes you 
through and through, you are overwhelmed by it— 
and after all—what is it? The pale town rising 
from the grey rocks and green driven grass, rising, 
rearing its cold towers into a broken sky—that 
slashing, stabbing sky, that sky that seems as if it 
would at the next movement be torn apart, and we 
would see into eternity. 

In art always, of whatever kind, we are affected 
by contact with the mind, the heart of the producer, 
and with this picture we are under the spell of one 
of the deepest and most complex and curious minds 
that has ever existed. The mind is revealed to us 
by the design, through the lines and color, for it is 
by these means he imposes his will upon us, his 
will, his imagination. We see not only Toledo surg- 
ing up, the very heart and ardor of old Spain, but 
beyond all that we are by his spirit lifted up, enrap- 
tured for a great moment, carried to a place other- 
wise inaccessible to us, a place from which we can 
behold mysteries. 

I think that we should try to understand that 
ereatness comes out of greatness, that in the work of 
art it is the impact on us of the soul the character 
of the painter that is what counts; but besides the 
psychical question we can by a study of these land- 


‘scapes learn an immense amount of what a great 
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landscape needs to have. 

We can try to feel the largeness of the whole, the 
bigger things, so that we may not think, as is often 
done, that landscape is only a place for the exercise 
of bleating lambs, but learn to realize that with 
landscape painting, the greatest emotions of the 
human heart can be expressed. 
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GEORGE B. LUKS AND FLAMBOY ANCE 


By Guy Penge Du Bois 


alee temptation in writing about George Luks 
‘s to take the idea for which he is the symbol 
and make him the tool of it. This, not because he 
may be or is the tool of it, but because it is a mani- 
festation rarely encountered in this form in any 
part of the country, and because it is probable that 
we have a need of its developing influence. ‘The 
tonic thing that Luks says is only newly said in 
this country. Europe has heard it at intervals: 
Germany in music, France and England in literature, 
Italy, Flanders and, especially, Holland, in paint. ‘The 
best word to describe it, I should think, is flamboy- 
ance, which has a root in flame and suggests the 
gesture of fire. Luks’ art makes that gesture along 
with the man. In pointing to Holland in preference 
to Italy the point made lies in that while the Italian 
manifestation has had an aristocratic turn, the one 
‘n Holland as in the instance of Hals and the Little 
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Masters, on the contrary, has been republican. 

The flamboyance of an early Roman painting, a 
Pietro Cavallini, let us say, is nearer literally to the 
flame root, to the color of fire than anything from 
any modern republican. The later Italian flamboy- 
ance, even in Tiepolo, who was a magician, is shoved 
down the aristocratic funnel. It goes down a de- 
manded direction. It is a drunkenness employed by 
a sovereign. Even in the goldsmithing of Benvenuto 
Cellini the direction is obvious. These abundant 
decorative devices are made for an extravagant aris- 
tocracy. Thus the flourish is often purely stylistic, 
a thing which takes no account of economy in lan- 
guage or of simplicity in idea, a thing made for a 
sophisticated upper class requiring the bizarre to 
pull it out of its boredom. 

The republican brand of flamboyance, you will 
find it in Swift, and in Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy.” 
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Rabelais is fatter, richer and more fluid. No stylistic 
ruffles are added to the body of the dress unless 
they may be shown to have a definite economic utility. 
This is a thing for the plain man which may be said 
to have grown as a reaction from the reckless ex- 
travagance of the aristocrat. “The quality of integrity 
is never forgotten. ‘The solid middle-class virtues 
are polished.. The flourish may be said to be 
happy-go-lucky, but it is never without an air of 
sincerity and genuineness, a fat look of bonhommie. 
One pats the maker of this flourish on the back. One 
exchanges homely or even vulgar words with him. 
He drinks beer with the coachman, has his clothes 
brushed with the lord. He draws no class lines, 
though he may, insidiously, feel some. He is jolly 
and arrogant and vulgar at once. His pose, in the 
matter of the brotherhood of man primarily, is Chris- 


tian. He'is-down on the four legs of the human 
level. This: last is said without disparaging inten- 
tion. ‘The republican philosophy largely aims to 


prove the error of standing up too straight or over- 
straightened by pride. Man is humble. Following 
that premise republicans reach out among their fel- 
lows while aristocrats, denying the premise, reach up 
above them. 

It does not matter that this seems more theoretical 
than true. Most art is theoretical and true. Very 
little of art is practical or, if this is plainer, very 
little of it may successfully be tried on the facts 
of life. Perhaps the-facts which are the truths of 
small people (most of us are that) are too near 
them. 
and uses only those which appeal to him. It 1s: 
of his selection that he builds his truth. It may 
be conceptional or perceptional, come before or after 
the fact! .-This though in the former case it is 
questionable whether he can swallow another man’s 
philosophy Whole and retain enough of his precious 
personality to make a definite imprint with it. The 
artist is a sensitized plate gathering impressions from 
an environment, from the voice of a people and a 
place and giving them out again intellectually ordered 
and marshalled, giving them out in a-more direct 
or evident or comprehensible form. 

Art is too generally confused with artisanship by 
the conception that it is made in three parts at least 
of good taste. In America good taste resides in the 
Eastern States—by the confession of these states— 
and is composed almost entirely of fear. In any case 
it is inconceivable that any flamboyance could exist 
within the confines of its precedential conservatism. 
Architects, as I have said perhaps too many times 
before, are the high priests of it. It may be that 
they have influenced American canvases. If they 
have, however, their way has been roundabout, their 
influence insidiously injected, for every artist will 


with’ ‘good taste of one kind or another. 


deny it. The fact is, anyway, that there is an 
enormous amount of willfulness, of intellectual di- 
rection, in the consistent good taste of most American 
canvases. “This is true to a nearly intolerable extent 
in the prize-winning examples, and in their case is 
an evidence which cannot be taken lightly, for prizes 
are usually awarded by a consensus of opinion. 
Indeed, even when they are awarded through political 
machinations or favoritism of one kind or another 
there must still be some attention paid to the impres- 
sion created upon those outside the ring and care 
taken to waylay or avoid their suspicion, 

Good taste or the thought of it, as we know it 
in this country, is very largely a middle-class concern 
which begins at the manner of holding a fork, as 
an example, and ends at the pronunciation of a word 
or the decoration of a drawing room. It is con- 
sidered so much a factor in the computation of social 
status that those persons who are uneasy, upon the 
question of their position in the social scale, fortify 
it by the employment, of instructors in fork holding 
and drawing room decoration. Indeed, taste is one 
of the most fearsome biigaboos in ordinarily com fort- 
able lives. 

George Luks, the flamboyant, has nothing to do 
I do not 
know» whether this makes him seem an especially 
honest or an especially ingenuous man, and do not 
think that it matters in the least. Nor does the fact 


that he is a Pennsylvanian and an Easterner make 


The artist assembles great masses of = facts), 
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much difference. ‘The fact that he was born under 
a republican form of government in the nineteenth 


“century accounts for the nature of the flamboyance, 
“but it does not ‘account for the flamboyance. 
“is essentially his own, a natural gift of vitality just 


‘This 


as ‘in the instances of Rabelais and of Rubens. ‘This 
vitality is the sort of power that will tear through 
fences and quite gaily pull at the pillars of estab- 
lished temples. It is not necessarily iconoclastic. 
George Luks begins by having the bad taste of 
the braggard and goes on with a mad extravagance 
in untempered garrulousness and the impertinence, 
quite unconsidered on his part, to exhibit canvases 
fat in form and luscious in color to a people ac- 
customed to the cramped works of painters with 
whom good taste is a dominating idol. Where they 
will select the parlor words out of life’s dictionary, 
Luks will go to those whose strength almost carries 
an odor with it. The choice is quite often one of 
need and not of *politeness:or chance with Luks. He 
wants to make-a»record’ of the fullness of life, to 
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render its rich flavor and warmth. ‘This he does 
with a quality akin to mellowness and a sensuousness 


that is its counterpart. There are no static moments 
in a single one of his successful canvases. They do not 
flow with the swift urbanity of the lines of Rubens. 
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They have a slower, squarer, less sophisticated rhythm 
—probably a more homely one—but they have a 
natural and easy exuberance that is very like his. 
Perhaps Dutch art is nearer to him, however, nearer 
socially. Rubens was a courtier. Luks can be one 
only for short spaces of time. The moment must and 
will arrive when he will say a thing or two or even 
three about the great George B. Luks. 

He is a child who, in constant admiration of the 
things around, cannot in all fairness be asked to 
avoid mentioning the principal one. Good taste be 
hanged. Luks is too proud to be modest. He is also 
too proud to be polite. He will temper nothing. 
These things which he is about to do, whatever they 
are, must be done. He must go directly to them. 
He will go to a great canvas with an enormous 
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LUKS 


brush loaded with color and make and unmake num- 
berless starts in one day. He will fight himself: 
wipe out a moment of timidity with a house painter’s 
brush or the boast of a Gascon. Human, all too 
human. . He will be sloppy and he will be strong. 
A magnificent picture will be born in his studio 
one day and a puerile one the next. His worst is 
the worst of all bad pictures: mighty strokes brushed 
around a non-existent structure, a braggard’s castle 
in Spain. 

The man is almost beyond belief. A flood of 
words full of sense and nonsense. A drink that ex- 
hilarates and then, suddenly, becomes too strong. 
Few of our painters have a similar light in their 
eyes or so real an enthusiasm. But, with the ex- 
ception of Chanler, none of the painters of his gener- 


ation can equal his vitality. This last is something 
which must be stressed. It is an explanation of the 
man’s tremendous gesture, of the prodigal size of 
his virtues and vices, an explanation of the rush of 
his words and of the extravagance of his ideas. ‘The 
art has a great deal of this in it also, but it is more 
conformist than the man. ‘The man is without in- 
nuendo except when a smile discloses it. The art 
contains many subtleties, things to be read between 
the lines. There is a pregnancy in his color which 
will sometimes remind of that sense of something 
impending which lends so much force and color to 
the meticulous lines of Meryon. 

The impending thing in Meryon is mystical, the 
creature of a mind that could give life to inanimate 
objects and fill space with ghosts. Meryon, if that 
is possible, is outside his epoch, outside any epoch. 
He was temperamentally an anomaly. Luks in rela- 
tion to his time and place is merely possessed of 
ereater vitality, enough so that he never stops to 


question taste or manners. He remains a tonalist ' 
when the school is antedated. Perhaps he is an 
objector to the Puritanism around him, a man wav- 
ing his arms in an effort to taunt a thin-lipped and 
tight-elbowed crew, a man who deals in that. which 
the Puritan will call carnal. But this with no will- 
ful intellectual frankness, no pose of placing his cards _ 
on the table, and no attempt to make a virtue out of 
a necessity. . 
He is a sensualist, a sentimentalist and must also | 
be superstitious. ‘The first two rarely exist without 
the third. He must weep just as readily as he laughs. — 
His Sand Artist and his Prize Fighter may, for all” 
I know, belong to the same sentimental mood. It 
does not matter that one may be called a sweet little — 
boy and the other a beast in the shape of aman., The 
other has the garish pallor of physical extremity. | 
Luks must have suffered with him. The very 
horror of the reported reaction to the suffering — 
fighter is probably proof enough of that. The man 
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is beaten until he is a boy again, a boy hiding a wish 
to cry or a desire for sympathy behind the dazed 
surprise and shock of the beaten beast. Another 
artist, another period and we would have a conqueror 
here, a Greek god gladiator in a plastic attitude. 
(The sympathy is now with the beaten.) Luks’ 
gigantic “Wrestlers” have nothing of that in them 
either. They show considerable strain, a tautness in 
the muscles, blood and a gasp in the face. 

The conqueror in this bout will not stand up and 
crow. His great strength will be exhausted for the 
moment. ‘The common sense of the plain man will 
wind no heroic fairy tales about him. He is a great 
hulking machine made of beef and sinew, to the 
surface of which there surges a hot blood. Humanity 
enters in republican art. Luks could not, like Praxi- 
teles, coldly examine the agonies of a slave in chains. 
He will make no grand gestures, none, at least, sug- 
gesting elegance. He will deal much more in urban 
joys as in the New Year’s Shooter or in pathos, a 
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thing which the brotherhood philosophy has very 
highly developed. His most famous picture, “The 
Spielers,’ now in the collection of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, shows two 
young girls dancing, two young girls of the class to 
whom the street organ is an opportunity. His sym- 
pathies will constantly be linked with the downtrod- 
den. He shows here that they can be joyous. He will 
agree with Jerome Myers, who fights the regulation 
of the children’s play in city parks. 

In, however, his numerous pictures of The Duchess 
(they bear different titles), a slattern old hag on 
whom life has very successfully tried out its array 
of blows, he plays upon the vices of the lower or less 
fortunate classes with a ruthless revealing power. 
This revelation is made largely in color. I have 
never seen a more inherently licentious color with 
the possible exception of one or two canvases in which 
Arthur B. Davies, with lazy rhythms, suggests the 
secret thoughts of adolescence and reminds me ot the 
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preciousness of Beardsley. But Luks is a long way be- 
yond that period. It is, indeed, over the hill; a thing 
vith memories and no future, a senile thing. “There 
is the suggestion of this spirit in some pen and ink 
drawings, caricatures of old men’s heads by Quentin 
Metsys and in the loose-lipped old rake of a Hogarth 
satire. But these are comparatively innocuous and 
a literary and psychological work rather than a prod- 
uct of pure painting. No real health is left in this 
Luks color, not an inch of clarity. 

The portrait of a Czecho-Slovak, a full length 
of a young man in uniform, is a jump out of this 
slinking darkness into a full and robust light. ‘The 
motif might have been borrowed from a decorative 
canvas by Zuloaga. But the debt ends with the 
initial stroke of the brush. “The Spaniard and the 
American are miles apart. Luks has never made a 
decorative flourish. Zuloaga hides many vital things 
beneath such flourishes. “There are besides many 
marionettes, painter puppets in Zuloaga’s closet. 
Luks’ figures either exist tremendously as people, 
or do not exist at all. But it is a mistake to call 
him a realist without qualification. Indeed, it is a 
mistake to call Degas a realist without qualification, 
although the Frenchman owned a coldly analytical 
eye and an implacable mind. 

None of these qualities is in the American. He 
must color every fact, lay on great swathes of ro- 
mance and sentiment, make the thing he feels fuller 
than it is so that there can be no chance of our 
missing his point, so that the richness of the thing 
and of Luks will not be lost. Something of Dickens 
in this and a suggestion of the beef-eating Britisher, 
of Fielding as an example, often in Luks. He has 
painted more than one Amelia, more than one girl 


whose innocence and purity fall just short of the 
insipid and will quite easily balance a scale with his 
sophisticated Flapper astride the other pan. The 
man is versatile enough and not a playboy despite 
the joy in the slapping of his big brushes and the joy, 
also, in the quick lines of the heavy pencil with which 
he sketches. These sketches, however, will never be 
a proper introduction to the painting. ‘They are the 
scribblings of a man too sure of the importance of 
every mark he makes and not meaty enough. 

Accidents will inform some of them, but they are 
rare. However, none of this art is without its 
fortunate accidents. The painting is enriched by them. 
Luks is not a manufacturer, nor of those craftsmen 
who make an a priori plan for a picture. His work 
is much more than half intuitional. He is a colorist. 
A dealer in the riches he finds around him. 

The intellectuals with a compilation of the selec- 
tions of a careful analysis have erected the fearsome 
structure of good taste. It is a logical structure, a 
proof that two and two make four and a difficult 
thing for little minds or any minds to combat. But 
it is a structure without a heart, a dead shell out of 
which the warmth has escaped or rather in which 
it could never have lived. It stands coldly the symbol 
of a hatred of anything whimsical, emotional, senti- 
mental, sensuous; of anything to do with impulse, of 
anything to do with the vulgar senses; a damper 
upon all natural processes, enthusiasms, tears and 
laughs. There is no assurance that George Luks 
knows of its existence. This does not matter. It 
could make no difference to him. ‘The thing that 
he is full of must come out. It is not the result of 
calculation, It is the result of the push of a live 
thing and it cannot be stopped by anything dead. 
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NOTES ON FOUR GOTHIC VIRGINS 


By STELLA RUBINSTEIN 


FIGURE 1 

| ieee group reproduced herewith was made 

about 1257. While in the 12th century the 
Virgin played only a secondary réle in the Sculptural 
representations of the Cathedral, in the 13th century 
she becomes the most favorite theme with the sculp- 
tors. She is then represented standing, is of a less 
Divine type than the Virgin of the 12th century 
and unites the grace and charm of the ladies from 
the finest class of society of the time. ‘This one is 
of the greatest purity and nobility. 


FIGURE 2 
This group of the Virgin and Child was made 
about 1180. It belongs to the transition period 
from the Romanesque to the Gothic style and is a 
perfect example of the spirit prevailing in the 
representation of the Virgin in the 12th century in 
France. She is seated looking straight before her 
and holding on her knees the Divine Child who is 
giving the benediction with His right hand. The 
faces both of the mother and child are worked from 
nature while the garments with their conventional- 
ized but beautifully arranged folds are still worked 
in the Byzantine manner. The whole composition 
so full of dignity and spiritual detachment differs 
completely from Virgins represented about half a 
century later to which type belong the ones of the 

12th century here reproduced. 


FIGURE 3 

This group of the Virgin and Child was made 
about 1280-90. She is called “the Golden Virgin” 
and is the most famous and best known of all the 
Virgins of the Cathedrals. “The modeling of the 
head and hands is ef exquisite beauty. She is slender, 
graceful, typical of some great lady of the period 
and wears a robe in the fashion of the time. She 
is standing, the weight of her body slightly thrown 
to the left, producing that irregularity of pose 
which is beautiful in her, but much imitated later 
became exaggerated. Hert features are of extreme 
delicacy. She looks smiling at her child, who also 


smiles. 
FIGURE 4 


The last Virgin, the one from the central portal 
of the western facade of the Reims Cathedral, was 
made about the same time. She differs both from 
the standing Paris Virgin and from the one from 
Amiens. She has neither the proud and simple 
attitude of the former nor does she show the afta- 
bility and grace of the latter. She is a great lady 
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conscious of her own rank and social position. Her as a whole are of the finest quality. As for the 
features are aristocratic and the expression somewhat child, its head has been restored in the 19th century. 
affected. "The draperies, however, and the figure All three belong to the best period of French 


VIRGIN AND CHILD CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS 
Figure 3 


sculpture and gloriously illustrate the Golden Age Until about the latter part of the 12th century her 
of French Art. They also show the transformation rank is secondary and she is simply regarded as the 
which took place in the representation of the Virgin. person designated by God to be the Mother of 
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Christ. From the beginning of the 13th century, is to her that prayers are addressed and it is through 
however, the Virgin occupies in all churches the her gracious and divine intervention that miracles 
place of honor and is herself considered divine. It are performed. 
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JAPANESE. PRINTS AT THE GROLIER CLUB 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


—E must grant that Japanese prints constitute 

only one small, gay, and lamentably brief 
episode in the vast history of Asiatic art; yet, late 
and frivolous-hearted. creations that they are, they 
somehow manage to touch us with a fascination that 
loses none of its power even when we recall, in 
comparison, the sublime and severely ascetic land- 
scape-painting of the fifteenth century, or the 
classical Buddhist portraits of the ninth. “Those 
were different ages, and different languages. ‘This 
later, popular art of the eighteenth century moves 
in a world of experience that lies far apart from 
the high religious seriousness of its predecessors. 
Nevertheless it would be mere blindness for us to 
fail to recognize the elements of pictorial expressive- 
ness that are to be found in each of these widely- 
varying types of Japanese design,—in the later as 
well as in the earlier. “The wise amateur will be 
content to enjoy each for its own sake, without any 
too-pedagogical effort to assign to each its relative 
rank. ‘It is quite probable that these things cannot 
be reduced to any common denominator; every one 
of them may have its own specific claim to being 
regarded as beautiful and memorable. 

But as to the prints. Now that the Grolier Club 
has hospitably opened its doors to the general 
public for the whole month of February, there is 
offered an opportunity, for everyone who wishes it, 
to see what we mean when we say “Japanese print.” 
Such opportunities are rare—rarer than most peo- 
ple realize. ‘To be sure, there is probably not a 
single little Japanese curio shop in America that 
does not carry a stock of inexpensive wood-engray- 
ings that were without doubt made in Japan; but 
it is not of these late, commonplace, and wholly 
degenerate productions that one talks when one 
uses the phrase. ‘The great Japanese prints, the 
works that gave this art its everlasting fame, are 
today objects of the utmost rarity; in fact, they are 
not to be seen at all except in a few private collec- 
tions and a few great museums. ‘The group shown 
by the Grolier Club in its loan exhibition consists 
of one hundred and twenty-five sheets, selected 
from five New York collections that are among the 
choicest of existing collections; and the interested 
student will have to wait long and go far before he 
will find a group of similar excellence brought to- 
gether again. In fact, a considerable number of 
the prints shown are almost matchless impressions 
of famous masterpieces, selected with discriminating 
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skill and patience from the markets of three conti- 
nents. 

Perhaps it is ungracious to point out any deficien- 
cies, where so much is offered; but in the interests 
of accuracy, two curious lacks must be noted in the 
exhibition. One lack is the absence of any speci- 
mens of those large, full-length portraits in black- 
and-white, which were the chief glory of the early 
Primitives—the grandiose kakemono-ye designs of 
Kiyonobu, Kwaigetsudo, and Kiyomasu. ‘The other 
lack is the all-but-complete absence of those long, 
narrow, strikingly superb designs called pillar-prints, 
or naga-ye. Just what the reason is for these gaps, 
I do not know; it may be that these larger sizes of 
prints have been eschewed by most collectors simply 
because they do not conveniently fit into ordinary 
portfolio-cabinets; or it may be that the somewhat 
exaggerated importance which New York collectors 
are said to attach to “condition” has prevented them 
from acquiring prints of this type—a type which, 
from its very nature and the uses to which it was 
put in the old Japanese household, can seldom come 
down to us in a condition that is wholly flawless. 

Two magnificent examples of the pillar-print 
type are indeed included; and they make us long to 
see more. One of them, the so-called “Flute Player” 
of Harunobu, will call itself to the special attention 
of every observant visitor; its simplicity and linear 
subtlety touch the very heights of the art. Of all 
the artists whose work is shown in this collection, it 
is perhaps Harunobu who is most finely represented. 
His famous snow scene of two lovers under an 
umbrella, known as “The Crow and the Heron,” 
appears in an impression of such exquisite quality as 
is probably not to be matched anywhere. Also his 
“Court Lady in a Boat,” his ““T'wo Girls on a 
Windswept Beach,” and his “Young Man and 
Woman drying Floss Silk” are all memorable exam- 
ples of the graceful line-work and faery-world color- 
ing which characterize this most charming of all the 
Japanese print designers. 

Sharaku, that unique and powerful portraitist, is 
represented by a fine group of the savage actor- 
heads which he produced toward the end of the 
eighteenth century for the mingled admiration and 
hatred of the theatre-goers of Yedo. The rare and 
fascinating artist Choki appears in two incomparable 
masterpieces (and one is certainly violating no confi- 
dences if one mentions the fact that one of the two, 
the “Iwo Girls in Moonlight beside a Stream,” was 


purchased only a few weeks ago, at a public sale in 
Paris, for a sum in excess of thirty thousand francs). 
From Shunsho’s numberless actor-prints have been 
selected eleven that stand as a monument to his 
strong and versatile genius; and that most variable 
of artists, Toyokuni, is represented by nine rare 
designs that show how good he could be when he 
was at his best. 

Kiyonaga’s commanding Olympian figures appear 
in many fine and famous prints. But the writer of 
this article, at least, seeing them thus side by side 
with the work of other designers, felt an additional 
confirmation of a suspicion that has long been grow- 
ing in him:—the suspicion that Kiyonaga is the 
most over-rated of all these artists, and that the 
Greek nobility of his figures has heretofore blinded 
us to the fact that most of his compositions are 
monotonous, lifeless, and unimaginative. Kiyonaga’s 
line-work is indeed vigorous; but most of his figures 
walk with the stereotyped stiffness of very bad 
fashion-plates or paper dolls. In the company of 
the reckless experimental genius of Shunsho and 
Harunobu and Utamaro and Buncho and Sharaku, 
he seems like Benjamin Franklin or President Hard- 
ing strayed into the Mermaid Tavern. His work 
is too prudently correct, too much the work of a 
“big stiff,” to hold permanently its present supreme 
reputation among the creations of so many vivid, 
versatile, hot-blooded designers. He has his claim 
to a place; but I gravely doubt whether he is, in 
any serious sense, the “culmination” of the art. 

As one wanders from print to print in this rarely 
interesting exhibition, and sees how intensely so 
many aspects of the old pleasure-loving Japanese 
life are rendered, one is touched with a little melan- 
choly—realizing, as one must, that this is a dead 
and finished art, from which no living shoots are 
likely to spring. Only a little more than one century 
was allowed it for its time of flowering; then it 
ceased to have any active existence; and now, after 


many years of neglect, its reliques survive only in 
the vaults of museums and the portfolios of collect- 
ors. It was a product of a peculiar and evanescent 
moment in Japanese life:—as one French collector 
puts it, “an moment exceptionnel de la sensibilite.” 
But we are fortunate in having a few supreme 
examples remaining to us, after all the vicissitudes of 
fire and earthquake to which they have been sub- 
jected; and we may get enjoyment and profit from 
trying to understand them in all their varied 
aspects. Mr. Louis V. Ledoux, in his admirable 
and humanistically conceived catalogue of the exhi- 
bition, recounts in a few sentences an accurate 
summary of the place which this art takes in Asiatic 
art history. ‘By the-middle of the seventeenth 
century,” he says, “when the ancient feudal wars 
of Japan had become legends and the country had 
long been at peace, the prosperous middle classes of 
the capital and, to a certain extent, of the whole 
empire, had begun to demand self-expression in art. 
‘They were comparatively rich, they felt secure, they 
were light-hearted, bent upon pleasure. . . . 
Thereupon a popular school of painting sprang into 
being, gathering to itself and expanding certain 
phases. of earlier Japanese art; and this school, dis- 
regarding the canons of classical painting, unmind- 
ful of the Buddhist spiritualities, or treating them 
with scant reverence, concerned itself solely with 
the glamor of daily existence, the joy of life, the 
beauty of the present world. ‘The chosen medium of 
this school was the color print. Prints were made 
cheaply and sold by the thousands. . .°. They 
were the ‘Vogue’ and “Theatre Magazine’ of their 
time; but they were as well marvels of line and 
cclor, marvels of technical achievement, so filled 
with a sense of the joy and beauty of life, preserving 
with such passionate intensity, such sensitive appre- 
clation each ephemeral loveliness, that they have 
won a place apart in the art of the world and in the 
affections of those who are familiar with them.” 
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FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


By ALEXANDER BROOK 


Jules Pascin 


YOME years ago, after Jules Pascin first showed 
his water colors and drawings in New York City 
in a one-man exhibition, they were to be seen sev- 
erally in an occasional exhibition; but his name in 
the catalogue was an added inducement to visit the 
gallery in question, and never was one disappointed 
in the quality of his contributions. One was in- 
formed that he already enjoyed a wide reputation in 
Europe as cartoonist and illustrator, and after seeing 
some of his drawings in Simplicissimus and his illus- 
trations to a book by Heinrich Heine, this was easy 
to understand ; certainly his saucy subjects, dealt with 
in spicy style, would insure appreciation of a certain 
kind in any land, while the value of his zsthetic 
achievements is far more fundamental than their 
mere subject matter and his name was mentioned 
with admiration by all those interested in contem- 
porary art. 

These infrequent glimpses, however, were far from 
satisfying and merely whetted one’s appetite for this 
exotic delicacy. Then gradually a painting in oils 
appeared here and there, and one recognized therein 
the same personal touch which one was accustomed 
to find even in his slightest sketches. But still one 
hungered for more, until now at last at the galleries 
of Joseph Brummer may Pascin be seen at his very 
best from his early works up to the most recent 
paintings and drawings. 

No one interested in modern art should miss a 
sight of these fourteen paintings and thirty-three 
drawings, a large and delicious repast, properly sea- 
soned with many a good bottle on the side. And 
here one might observe that Pascin’s earlier drawings 
seem to have been done with the idea of finality and 
could rarely be regarded as sketches; whereas his 
later drawings seem often to manifest a more im- 
patient gesture, the stronger impulse having turned 
towards a fuller expression in oils. “This, however, 
is not always the case, as shown by the Italian Girl, 
Cupid, and others. His painting has become a more 
definite assertion and I am sure that, as time goes 
on, we shall think of Pascin as a painter to the same 
extent that we thought and think of him now as a 
draughtsman, though never will we forget his draw- 
ings, nor, do I think, will he let us; for Pascin is a 
versatile worker, endowing all he creates with 
warmth and energy, and breathing into it his own 
insinuating spirit. 
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Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s exhibition at the Daniel Galler- 
ies is undeniably homogeneous. It is possible to hang 
his paintings and drawings alternately without de- 
priving them of any of the qualities that they might 
express singly. Kuniyoshi has boarded a one-track 
train that has been steadily forging ahead in its own 
peculiar way; and his idiosyncrasies are well ex- 
pressed by his manner of entitling his canvases in 
a language worthy of Herriman, creator of Krazy 
Kat and Ignatz Mouse. “The Calf Doesn’t Want 
to Go,” “Al Perkins Drying Fish,” “Farm Hand 
with Good Cow,” “Fuzzy Weeds,” “Three Cows 
with only one Calf,” ‘““Farmer’s Daughter with three 
Cows,” etc., to select at random some of the titles; 
and his work itself is fraught with the same charm- 
ing elusive humor. Frogs are as important as oceans, 
weeds are as big as the firmament, and for this reason 
each square inch of Kuniyoshi’s canvases is equally 
beautiful with the rest. No sloppy technique is his, 
nor careless application of color, but work through- 
out of the most thoughtful kind. 

A friend of mine, recently returned from Italy, 
told me he had met an Italian painter who had asked 
if it were true that Kuniyoshi was one of the most 
important young painters now working in America. 
Having been abroad for some time, my friend was 
out of touch with affairs over here and enquired of 
me if this were a fact. I told my friend that I 
agreed with the gentleman in Italy; and although 
Kuniyoshi does not wholly lack genuine appreciation 
in America, still I would like to see the effect his 
work would have on Europe. I am quite certain 
a warmer reception would be accorded him there; 
and should this be the case, his name might then 
take on the importance here that is his due. 

There has been much wonderment and Freudian 
analyzing of Kuniyoshi’s particular love for cows 
as a subject, and many heterogeneous conclusions 
have been reached; but if you go about it properly, 
Kuniyoshi himself will explain it to your entire 
satisfaction. I stumbled over the solution a year ago 
last New Year’s eve whilst dining with him in a 
Japanese restaurant. The room was decorated with 
toy dogs, embroidered dogs, the noodles were the 
shape of dogs; in fact, there were dogs of every form 
and description. I asked him the significance of this 
canine preoccupation and he told me that every year 
had its different pet animal in Japan; snakes, chick- 


ens, goldfish, all have their turn, and the forthcoming 
year was dog year. 

“Ts there any further significance?” I asked. 

“If you are born in dog year, you act and look 
like a dog,” he answered. 

I asked if that were generally believed or his own 
little pet theory. It was his own idea, I was in- 
formed, a conclusion he arrived at after careful study 
and much deliberation. I braced myself for the 
final query: ““What year were you born in?” 

“Cow year.” 

As I write this I can still hear Kuniyoshi’s laugh- 
ter; it was a laugh that filled the room and nearly 
knocked the dishes off the table. 

Kuniyoshi neither looks nor acts like a cow, and 
because of this, doubtless, he feels that he owes the 
bovine family something, so paints them constantly. 
It is his duty and he does it. And, of course, he must 
prove his theory in some way. 

To quote James Stephens: 


Cow, cow, 
I am thou, ete. 


A Distinguished Print Exhibition 


At the Keppel Galleries, until February seven- 
teenth, is offered a very distinguished exhibition of 
prints by modern French artists. Discrimination has 
been shown in the choice of names for the catalogue 
which assures one of a show worth seeing, and the as- 
sembly and selection of the prints is most successful. 
Although it once seemed a long stretch from Corot 
to Picasso, they and many intervening artists are 
here united in an exhibition which seems consistently 
classical in the finest sense of the word. Delecroix, 
Pissaro, Manet, Degas, Cézanne, Renoir, Cassatt, 
Gauguin, Forain, Steinlen, Matisse and Derain are 
the other artists represented. 


The Whitney Studio Club 
At the Galleries of the Whitney Studio Club the 


latter part of January was opened an exhibition 
of the work of Katherine Schmidt, Alexander Alten- 
burg and L. William Quanchi. With the work of the 
two latter I am, alas, unfamiliar, but I remember 
seeing with interest Katherine Schmidt’s portrait of 
“A Hard Boiled Egg” last Fall at the Salons of 
America, and know that she has many more of equal 
merit tucked away. It is the first time she has shown 
more than two or three canvases at a time and it 
will be a pleasure to see a roomful. I have ex- 
plained, at least to my own satisfaction, the “cow 
complex” of her husband, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, but I 
am afraid I will have to leave the stout-blonde-lady- 
attired-in-a-spotted-dress complex of Katherine 
Schmidt to someone else. However, I may offer 
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a little suggestion to the effect that light, spotted 
materials are indicative of spring, and spring is 
indicative of joyousness and this, I suspect, is what 
she experiences when painting, for hers are all happy 
canvases treated with charming simplicity. 


Joseph Stella 


New York is a mythological city of infusible ele- 
ments, of unrealities, impossibilities, the preposterous 
spot where perpetual motion defies denial, where an 
irresistible force meets an impenetrable body, a hydra- 
headed monster rearing its head leagues above the 
wonders of antiquity. For what were the hanging 


walls of Babylon, the colossus of Rhodes or even the 
fabulous marvels of a lost Atlantis compared to the 
Woolworth Tower or the minute calculations and 
infinite intricacies of subway tube and Brooklyn 
Bridge? 


Titanic abode of little races, who shall 


PeleAg 4 KATHERINE SCHMIDT 
Courtesy of Whitney Studio Club 


depict your incalculable facets or compress your 
incommensurable beauties with a plastic symbol? 

If, after a sojourn in this inferno or E] Dorado, 
after experiencing the incidental dumbfoundering 
sensations, the visitor were to reach the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, and, with a sigh of all too human frailty, 
await the train that should bear him thence; and then 
if only, while standing beside the gates, that visitor 
might cast his eyes aloft and behold an extraordinary 
painting, as it were New York’s last magnificent 
farewell, a final incredible gesture wherein it per- 
forms the impossible once more in the superb act 
of self-expression. 

Such places as that, or similar positions in a public 
building of equal grandeur, would be the ideal setting 
for Joseph Stella’s series of five panels now shown 
at the Socitté Anonyme, entitled “New York Inter- 
preted,” and by far the finest things from the hand 
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GENTLEMAN FROM INDO-CHINA 
By Mell Daniel Courtesy of Belmaison Galleries 
of this artist. Stella has been considering this sub- 
ject for some years and it is evident that he has 
thought with clearness and accuracy, for the painting 
of these panels shows no halting step nor second con- 
sideration after once he began work. They are 
guided by a very definite vision that performed 
promptly and without hesitancy or vacillation of any 
kind; and it was certainly a splendid idea of Stella’s 
to have various views of the subway at the base of 
each panel supporting the city above. 

But I feel their real value to be lost in the small 
room they occupy. The apartment is fairly bursting 
with them. I would like to see what Stella would 
do with a huge wall or ceiling, or, better still, an 
enormous building that might take years of work 
and put to a worthy purpose his gigantic energy. 
Of such a task he would acquit himself well, I am 
sure, for he is the kind of man who must paint big 
things. 


An American Group Exhibition 


Frequently one is attracted to an exhibition by a 
list of promising names in the catalogue, only to meet 
with disappointment in finding that many of the 
artists have contributed their inferior canvases or 
work seen so often before that the appearance of 
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the galleries lacks freshness. ‘This, however, is not 
the case in the First Annual American Exhibition 
now opened at Belmaison, Wanamaker, since the 
canvases are chiefly on their’ initial showing, the 
younger group of modern painters being well repre- 
sented in addition to the more established men. 

Florine Stettheimer’s portrait of “Louis” is a 
dazzling canvas, well and humorously conceived. 
Rivalling it in brilliance is Mell Daniel’s “Gentle- 
man from Indo-China,” which is treated in simple 
flat surfaces of pure and clashing color. Wood 
Gaylor once more shows a painting of a theme similar 
to that by which he is best known. Men in blue 
shirts and women in pink chemises disport them- 
selves at an “Auction,” but we suspect from various 
concomitant indications that there was more to the 
evening than the title would indicate. His figures 
may be stiff, but they are unreserved. Max Weber's 
“New York at Night” is a well organized canvas 
with color peculiarly his own. We have seen Louis 
Eilshemius’ work from time to time at the Penguin 
Galleries some years ago, and annually at the In- 
dependent. ‘This artist goes along his own paths, 
seemingly untouched by outward influences. I am 
always attracted by these ladies so evidently beauti- 
ful in the eyes of Mr. Eilshemius. “The Boudoir” 
is a particularly good example of his quaintness of 
vision. 

The fundamentally solid and well painted ‘‘Still- 
Life” of H. E. Schnakenberg stands out well. There 
is dignity and honesty in this artist’s work. ‘The 
Ascetic” by Horace Brodzky is an individual canvas. 
Charles Sheeler, whose work is always distinguished, 
contributes ‘Skyscrapers,’ which I have seen before, 
but which I was particularly glad to see again. The 
‘Nude Child” by Bernard Karfiol is noticeable by 
its undeniable integrity of purpose and idealism. 

Others exhibiting are Jules Pascin, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi (both of whom I have treated more fully else- 
where), Walter T. Guggenbuhl, Aileen Dresser, 
George Biddle, Wright Luddington, George F. Of, 
Walt Kuhn, Eugene Speicher, Walter Pach, Wil- 
liam Glackens, John Covert, Leon Hartl, Preston 
Dickinson, Thelma Wood, Charles Duncan, Oscar 
Bluemner, Robert W. Chanler, Gus Mager, Joseph 
Stella, Samuel Halpert, Alexander Brook, George 
Bellows, Henry McFee and Andrew Dasburg. This 
exhibition will last until February 17. 


Georgia O'Keefe 
It seems to be Georgia O’Keefe’s business to take 
objects, thoughts and emotions that most people 
would rather ignore, and glorify them in paint. She 
experiences all things deeply and when brought to 
the surface, these experiences are unfolded directly 
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on canvas. One does not feel the arm’s length that 
is usual between the artist and the picture; these 
things of hers seem to be painted with her very body. 
Her paintings of still-life—green apples that give one 
the colic, flowers forced into Woolworth vases, her 
landscapes imbued with tragic poetry, and finally her 
abstractions, these last whispered in some cases, 
shrieked in others, seem all to be transfixed by an 
absolutely clean dagger that pierces neatly and: hits 
a vital place. Her painting is, in fact, clean. It is 
the first adjective that occurs to the beholder. Had 
Georgia O’Keefe taken up the customary duties of 
woman, had she married and kept house, there would 
have been no dust under the bed, no dishes in the 
sink and the main entrance would always be well 
That is what one is forced to think of her 
They are well swept, but not so much 


swept. 
paintings. 
by a broom as by a strong wind. 

Miss O’Keefe’s exhibition of more than one hun- 
dred pictures remains at the Anderson Galleries 
until February 10. 
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Russian Art at the Brooklyn Museum 


Sometimes we put on our goloshes and enquire 
our way to the Brooklyn Museum,—this time for 
the purpose of visiting the exhibition of Russian 
Painting and Sculpture, a large but unexhilarating 
show. 

I have never seen a small canvas by a Russian. 
Not that I am clamoring to see one as I have had 
my fill of the big ones to last me some time to come. 
Kandisky (who, alas, shows one picture only) and 
Feder are the only two artists represented there who 
seem to possess any merit at all, with the added 
exception of a few of the stage-designers, well known 
through the Chauve Souris and Ballet Russe, and 
whose work is often very amusing in its depicting of 
Russian village life. But viewed as a whole, the 


gathering seems to be characterized by the meagre 
artificialities of many schools. 

After remaining at the galleries for a couple of 
hours, I departed with a catalogue and the inward 
assurance that the paintings there had made a deep 
enough impression on my mind, and that my ideas 
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had become sufficiently formulated to enable me to 
write at length concerning these matters. However, 
upon arriving home, I found that I could visualize 
nothing, that I could remember nothing, that only 
occasionally did I seem to hear the blood-curdling 
shriek of Boris Anisfeld’s yellow peacock in the 
“Garden of the Hesperides’—that all had appar- 
ently vanished away; in fact, I had not seen an exhi- 
bition at all and I hoped I never would again. 

Seriously speaking, the exhibition is of no impor- 
tance whatever. I do not feel that the work is 
indigenous to Russia, nor is it the well digested art 
of any other country or countries. It is a pastiche of 
many alien influences, and as such should not dis- 
courage our expectations of a possible future art in 
Russia. 


Marguerite Zorach 


The embroideries of Marguerite Zorach have been 
seen off and on in various places, but at the Mon- 
tross Galleries, February 5 to 17, there will be on 
view the most complete collection yet assembled. 
Her depiction of New York, a photograph of which 
is herein reproduced, other and similarly interesting 
decorations, bed spreads and hooked rugs represent 
the work of the last twelve years. Her designs are 
modern and delightful, while the craftsmanship 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Henrietta Shore 


Another woman painter to loom on the horizon 
in her initial showing is Henrietta Shore, now 
exhibiting her pictures at the Ehrich Galleries. She 
is a Canadian by birth, and has exhibited extensively 
in the larger cities of that land. She then went to 
Los Angeles where she became a leader of the 
more modern group, later coming east to study with 
Mr. Robert Henri. 

Her earlier work discloses a clever manipulation 
of the brush and a facility to put down what she 
then saw. However, Miss Shore no longer sees 
things the way she used to—or possibly she does not 
feel things as she used to. For the past year and a 
half she has turned away from pure representation 


to the painting of more abstract canvases. In this 
later work she achieves a really remarkable evenness 
of execution, but one is inclined to think occasionally 
that it is repetition rather than stability. The recent 
output she calls her “Creative Group,” bold state- 
ments of all manner of things ranging from her con- 
ception of “Iwo Worlds” to “Two Leaves,” and 
all that happens in between. Here it may be curious 
to note that these canvases seem to be related to 
Georgia ©’ Keefe’s, but very distantly. 


The Architectural League 


The Architectural League of New York is hold- 
ing its thirty-eighth annual exhibition at 215 West 
57th Street. It is particularly well arranged this 
year, and there are many works of interest that 
cover a wide field. The architects show an 
auspicious originality, while the landscape architects 
are represented by exceptionally fine examples. 
Desirable homes, beguiling gardens and alluring 
prospects abound. 

Those caring for furniture will find excellent 
reproductions by the Erskine-Danforth Corporation 
and by the Kensington Company, both of New 
York. Kantack, Heath and Orman have good things 
in wrought iron, especially a simple little ceiling 
fixture that is delicate in design and beautiful in 
workmanship. Mr. Walter W. Kantack is the 
designer. 

In the way of painting, there is Mr. Robert W. 
Chanler with his ‘Fantasy of Leda,” and there is 
Mr. Roy MacNicol, whom we suspect of looking at 
Mr. Chanler’s work with great admiration. Mr. 
Thomas Benton’s ‘““Symbolical History of the United 
States” lends life and color to the room and there 
are three diverting panels by Mr. Putnam Brinley. 

On the whole the exhibition holds much to attract ; 
though, as with every other showing of such enor- 
mous dimensions, one must hunt about for oneself. 
Nothing of extraordinary merit comes shouting after 
you, but it would not be dignified to shout in the 
Fine Arts Building, and far from welcoming it, 
we might be shocked, in fact we should be shocked, 
at such an occurrence. 
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THE AUSTERITY OF THE ARTIST 


By CHares D. Lay 


fe sensualist is, perhaps, the greatest enemy 
of art, for he appears to be a friend in our 
camp. He looks like us and he speaks our language, 
with but a slight trace of the gutter. He is not 
recognized as a deadly enemy and he may be him- 
self unaware that he has the power and is ready 
to plunge a knife in our hearts. 

It is not the coarse sensualist of the Broadway 
show, not the tired business man, for he is known 
on sight as a leader of the Philistines, but it 1s 
the man of culture, of refinement, of delicate taste 
and discriminating fancy, demanding of every art 
an outward agreeableness without regard to the 
true content, who wounds the artist. The hedonist 
must have in art an absence of all conflict between 
emotion and execution, and a grace of manner in 
keeping with the interests of a civilized gentleman. 
He must have first of all a pleasing surface. The 
sculpture must be finished on the outside like his 
briar pipe, no matter how vile it be in content. He 
must have no awkwardness of gesture, no violence 
of movement or expression lest it disturb the blank 
placidity of his soul. The picture for him must 
have a “patine” (so they betray themselves) to be 
admired and caressed. In the etching they wor- 
ship line, as if line by itself were anything. Artistic 
emotion without these ingratiating qualities is to 
them shocking, for they live on sensuousness. 

All these delightful stimulants for the senses have 
a place, if the artist wishes, in any work of art, 
but the true artist has grown beyond these trammels 
and sees in the pursuit of them only a digression 
from the hunt as if someone had drawn a scent bag 
across the trail. 

The artist is usually thought to be the most 
abandoned of all to sensual delights. Perhaps he 
has been and possibly that is part of his being an 
artist. It may be, too, that the sensualist keeps the 
weaker artist, rather against his will, in bondage 
to sensuality. This is done by praise of sensual 
qualities, by purchase of sensual pictures, and by 
indifference to emotional content when unadorned. 
But to the artist who goes on to greater things and 
frees himself from sensuality all surface delights 
and graces become annoyance. ‘They steal time, 
and time to grow, to ripen, to produce, is the artist’s 
most precious possession. “Those who steal his time 
by their unwelcome presence, by forcing on him 
articles of luxury, by demanding that he surround 
himself with sensuality are stealing his fame and 
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his future. So we know why Winslow Homer 
avoided New York and sought the simplicity of 
Prouts Neck, for he was a strong character and 
without sensuality. 

We, today, remembering Savonorola think of 
the Renaissance as a time of luxury and sensuality, 
but many of the artists were austere and Michael 
Angelo was ascetic. ‘‘Abstemiousness in every re- 
spect and work steeled him. He need have wanted 
for nothing, for he gained great sums; but he let 
the money lie, or he supported his family with it. 
“Rich as I am,” he said once to Condivi, “I have 
always lived like a poor man.” 

Corregio, who, as Berenson says, belongs spirit- 
ually to the 18th Century, found his sensuousness a 
limitation which kept him, in spite of great capacity, 
from reaching the highest point of zsthetic expres- 
sion. 

We remember Whitman and the simplicity of 
his old age. We know the quiet poverty surround- 
ing Ryder with a protective aura. We know too, 
the short life artistically of those who have given 
way to sensuousness and by following that primrose 
path attained success. ‘he parvenu becomes first a 
sensualist, buying, as the cynical dealers say, things 
to wear then rugs to walk on. If he passes from 
this barbaric stage to an appreciation of spiritual 
things, good; but if he stops there and begins to have 
yearnings toward philanthropy, it is bad for us and 
for our art museums, for they are already bursting 
with collections which delight us first by their 
voluptuous appeal to the sense of touch and of 
color, and, second, in more subtle ways by their 
intricacy or difficulty of manufacture. Laces, em- 
broideries, rugs, porcelains, furniture, appeal strong- 
ly to our sensual pleasure, but how few of them have 
any power to arouse an esthetic emotion. How dull 
these things are to the lover of beauty! We must, 
I think, learn to distinguish between objects of art 
and objects of luxury, for no matter how skillfully 
designed the object of luxury may be it must always 
take a place below the work of art, which trans- 
ports us to a higher world of more intense reality. 

In architecture is it not the same? Is the archi- 
tect not often hampered by a client’s desire for 
richness of effect, while his own heart is in the 
simple forms which he would express simply, free 
from confusing detail or ornament or expensive 
materials. Must a building be like a jewel box? 

In former days the studio was the shop and the 


artist was constantly interrupted in his work by 
the shopper. “The studio was full of properties and 
artistic junk to interest the buyer and give that 
environment without which the old time painter 
could not do business. Few of these old studios 
now remain. ‘Today the painter’s and sculptor’s 
workrooms cannot be distinguished from any others, 
except for the tools and the incompleted work 
standing around. 

The artist sometimes gains a degree of freedom 
because of the modern dealer who provides for the 
sensualist a carefully arranged setting in which he 
can see and purchase the artist’s wares. 

It is easy to understand how the sensualist has 
clouded our vision by constant attention to sensuous 
qualities, by the insistence on a childish point of 
view, so that we come by degrees to look first for 
the pleasing qualities in any work of art and neglect 
its fundamental reason for being. For if a work 
of art is not something more than sensuousness, it is 
no more than a flower or a fruit. To lift it from 
the realm of objects simply pleasing it must be an 
organization complete in itself and capable of arous- 
ing in us the emotion, the sense of beautiful reality 
felt by the artist. “The organization of the work 
of art is effected by the artist by means of order, 
rhythm, harmony and balance, and its appeal to the 
spectator depends upon these, together with simulta- 
neous perception of form, space and movement. It 
is the consideration of the means rather than the 
sensuousness of the work which should be expounded 
and interpreted to us by the critic. 

Early criticism of the impressionists show a pre- 


occupation with sensuousness and a failure to see 
the esthetic qualities of the work. They thought 
the work ugly, that is displeasing to the senses. 
The case was similar with the early critics of 
Wagner, who were offended by the harsh and un- 
pleasant sounds. 

‘That a great artistic capacity may exist, together 
with great sensuousness, is proven by Rodin, who 
was a great artist and a perfect sensualist. But he 
saw clearly toward the end of his life that there is 
a loss of emotion in this devotion to sensuality. 
Hence his praise of Maillol. 

It is a pity that people must satisfy their craving 
for sensual delights in art. If they would get it 
from life and free art from this plight it would be 
well. Can it perhaps be that we owe this to the 
Puritan—that the first step away from the Puritan 
attitude is to gratify one’s sensuality in art? One 
can imagine that the Egyptians were sensually well 
fed in life, for their art is rather free from it. 

Like all devout worshippers, the artist in time 
becomes austere, almost an ascetic. His working 
hours (and how few they can ever be), are wholly 
given to experiment, to creation, to realization. His 
leisure is spent in self criticism, in discussion, in 
study. He knows that a few graces do not make a 
work of art, that freedom from offense is not sufh- 
cient, so he comes to abhor the merely sensuous and 
prays as devoutly as John Woolman to be deliv- 
ered from his cumbers. For why should he care 
much for the delights of the senses when his soul 
is filled with desire to see, and seeing, feel and 
make others feel the beauty of life and reality? 
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YOUNG AMERICA--REGINALD MARSH 


By ALAN BURROUGHS 


viNe a lunch table at the Art Students League, as it 
used to be some few years ago, sat a group of 
serious thinkers, artists and people of the world, 
not one of whom had attained the age that knows 
better, Their voices broke shatteringly on obscure 
topics and melted again like mercury into one big 
shaky mass. The girls shrieked; the fellows 
srowled. Quiet manners one would not 
expect in an environment of supreme self expres- 
sion. Nevertheless, was it not slightly odd for a 
male student to tell a female (at least she had hair 
too long for one of the other sex) to shut up? And 
for her to send back the comforting assurance that 
she’d spit in his eye? With this sort of thing pre- 
dominating, membership in the League did not 
necessarily give one the atmosphere of seriousness, 
supposed to mark the pursuit of the ideal. 

Yet, now, looking back at what were the mad 
young days of people who, at any rate, are still 
young, one realizes that some Leaguers ‘must have 
had something in reserve behind this surface, though 
few have since then managed to contend seriously 
with the late Mr. Cézanne at his own game. Some, 
I know, conducted themselves in a fashion conserva- 
tive by contrast. Some scarcely ever threw glasses 
of water across the tables or struck a woman, except 
in self-defense. And heart’s ease! what provocation. 

I am moved thus to dabble in student affairs 
because Reginald Marsh, who joined the particular 
group in mind, offers so strong a contrast. This 
student was serious to the point of boredom. He 
held to realism and scarcely ever found much to 
say in that mélée of abstractions and snatches of 
theory. His voice came thinly out of the air; or 
with a surprising grunt he would start and end an 
observation all at once. Internally he may have 
been chuckling; externally he appeared merely shy. 

Being a realist he naturally has a manner as 
modern as the work and thought about him. No one, 
according to his way of thinking has yet painted our 
grand subject,—our restless attempts at keeping up 
with “progress,” our fitful search for architecture 
and the utter stolidity of the results. “That hole 
along Fifth Avenue at 49th Street where the city’s 
backbone lies exposed, thanks to the picturesque 
energy of Italian workmen, is a grand subject. It 
embodies a spirit worth more to him as “truth” 
than the huge shop building which will probably 
rise there. 

For relief he caricatures most other subjects, 


especially people taking their modern pleasures, 
swarming in the subway to the beaches on a warm 
day, picnicking, cabareting or dining stag. And in 
the decorative screen he has found an opportunity to 
paint both for a practical consideration and with 
that satisfaction which is of value to all who work 
sincerely. His Golf Course screen, blossoming with 
idealized bits of landscape gardening and “old- 
English” trees, has a solidity worth pondering over; 
in spite of the fact that it contains slyly humorous 
figures and tells a satirical story. Other screens 
hold a full round breath of sea, or tell an intensely 
decorative story. In each instance his character 
stands clear of his mannerisms. 

Painting would take up all this artist’s time were 
it not for his practice in cartooning and caricature, 
which now brings him in a livelihood. His bent 
serves him well. Recently he has been working for 
the Daily News. Whether in reproductions or in 
exhibitions of his drawings one can see in his style 
the result of long application, an ease of execu- 
tion that frees the admirable nervousness of his 
ideas. Of course, one thinks of Forain, of John 
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Sloan and Boardman Robinson. As has been said, 
Reg Marsh lives wholly in the present. It is all to 
the good that he can do so and still remain thoroughly 
individual. 


I spoke to Reg about writing this. “An inter- 
view?” he asked. “The idea took. He suddenly had 
found something to talk about. 

“TI was born in Paris, in ’98. At the age of two 
I came to New York. Steaming up the harbor I 
felt, though I never had been there, that here was 
my home. The skyline of Manhattan . . .” 

“Mr. Pennell’s sky line?” 


“Yes, and Pennell’s bridges, chanted an 
anthem. . ? 

“Yes, yes. ey 

“Tm stuck. No I’m not. Without knowing 


what I was doing I pushed a button on the railing 
of the bridge and a whistle nearly blew me over- 
board. The boat stopped. Never forget it! 

“At the age of thirteen I conducted a mayoralty 
campaign in the Nutley Bulletin by drawing a series 
of cartoons. “Then I was sent away to military 
school where I learned to play the drum. I almost 
became timekeeper for the American Can Co. And 
finally, I took exams for Princeton and went to 
Yale, where I rowed on the twentieth varsity crew. 
It was a seven-oared crew; we never could find an 
eighth man.” 
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REGINALD MARSH 


“What is your favorite sport, Mr. Marsh?” 

“T like to walk because I know how to do that.” 

“To what do you ascribe your success?” 

“Conscientious work. I don’t crave the sordid 
things in life, like money or fame; beauty—that’s it. 
I want to educate the public to my pictures 
at $500 per. The most important factor in my 
development has been a half grapefruit for breakfast 
every morning. Gee, that sounds artistic!” 

We cut short the “interview.” Reg’s pictures are 
much more understandable than his conversation. 
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By Forges Watson 
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In the first article on The Barnes Foundation, 
published in THE Arts for January, a brief account 
was given of what The Barnes collection contains, 
and comment was made on the advantage to the 
public of having such a collection opened to them 
as a supplement to what the large museums offer 
in modern work. 


The field of a small museum, like The Barnes 
Foundation, is naturally much more specialized than 
that of the modern department of a great museum 
which has amassed its collection through many 
different channels. ‘Through gift, bequest and pur- 
chase the public museum represents many different 
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points of view. It could not and should not be 
specialized as a private collection may be and in 
fact is inevitably, if the collector’s taste has positive 
character. 

Dr. Barnes’ taste has positive character, and 
therefore his collection is homogeneous. Pictures 
have not drifted into it for no particular reason. 
It is not too much to say that everything in it is 
related to everything else. 

Of course it will not suit all tastes, but what 
everybody likes in a mild sort of way, makes no 
very definite impression on anybody. ‘The effect of 
the whole is of a force and vividness that cannot 
belong to a collection in which the pictures neutral- 
ize each other. Even the Goya portrait, which we 
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reproduced last month, and the one or two primi- 
tives in the collection, are not wholly extraneous. 
They have their relation to the rest. 

Neither are the pieces of primitive African 
sculpture really extraneous. The interest of the 
modern artist in Negro sculpture and in certain 
manifestations of present-day art are phases of the 
same revolt. They are symptoms of the artist’s 
repudiation of haphazard naturalism in favor of a 
more abstract statement of the significant in art. 

Last month we reproduced, together with other 
pictures from the Barnes collection, a series of 
masterpieces by Cézanne and Renoir, paintings that 
are among the great works of art of all time, and 
that, being housed permanently at Merion, will 
make Merion a point of pilgrimage for men of all 
countries. Renoir and Cézanne are the dominant 
elements in the Barnes collection, as they should be, 
since they are the two great leaders of modern art— 
the forces that have turned the course of art in the 
direction it has taken since Impressionism. I had 
the feeling, the last time I was at Dr. Barnes’ 
house that I should like to find another collection 
containing a great series of Rubens, El Greco and 
the finest Sung landscapes. I wanted to compare 
what such a museum would do to me with what 
The Barnes collection has done. Some day I pro- 
pose to reproduce paintings from such an imaginary 
collection and some moderns in juxtaposition. It 
may turn out that art’s differences will appear far 
less striking than art’s similarities. But this is 
an idle aside and I must return to The Barnes 
Foundation. 

Renoir especially can be seen with remarkable 
completeness. (January Arts, pp. 9, 19, 20, 21, 
22.) The great number of his paintings (there are 
more of his in this collection than in any other) 
makes a cumulative impression of his power and 
influence to be obtained- nowhere else in public. 
Renoir did not think of himself as a great in- 
novator—but great innovators usually care nothing 
for novelty. Renoir himself said: “I have always 
believed that I was only continuing what others 
had done, and much better than I ... ” and again 
he said, “I never wanted to be a martyr, and if 
they hadn’t refused my pictures at the Salon, I 
should have continued to send them there.” 

Renoir cherished the hope of holding a modest 
but permanent place in the French tradition, and 
indeed he was the legitimate heir of the painters of 
old. He was a born painter with prodigious facility— 
he could have covered acres of walls like the 
painters of the Renaissance if the conditions of his 
times had given him such opportunities. 

He painted naturally as he breathed, and he 
painted all the time. He painted in a hotel room, 
on a sick bed, in a station, in his wheel-chair while 
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waiting for a train—everywhere and continually, 
and every conceivable kind of subject. His curiosity 
and interest in life were inexhaustible. “Albert 
André, in a book of reminiscences of Renoir, quotes 
him as saying: 

“For me a picture, since we must paint easel 
pictures, ought to be something delightful, joyous 
and joli—oui, joli. I know it is hard to get people 
to admit that painting can be very great and remain 
joyous. People don’t take seriously those who laugh. 
Art in a frock coat, whether it be in painting, 
music or literature, always impresses. One of my 
pictures gives me the horrors now since someone 
baptized it La Pensée. 

In the presence of Renoir’s work, with its divinely 
sensuous color, one never thinks of effort, of doubt, 
of weariness. He is sensation itself. With all his 
immense knowledge of the painting of the past, 
and his reverence for the old masters, he knew 
how to respect his own instinct. By many he will 
always be enjoyed as the painter of the joy of 
life, of splendid animalism, but he is great as other 
painters are great—Rubens for instance—because he 
could be at the same time living and abstract. His 
pictures are not imitations of nature, nor even 
interpretations. “They are creations. 

From Impressionism to the ideas which rule the 
world of art today the transition may be traced 
in the work of Renoir. The Impressionists con- 
cerned themselves with effects of light. “They made 
of themselves instruments for the transcription of 
light as nearly as possible exactly as it was seen. 
Sometimes they became almost mechanical, losing 
sight of the idea of creation for the sake of frag- 
mentary truth about light. It is the fashion of the 
moment to disparage Impressionism, but Impression- 
ism is an essential step in the evolution of modern 
painting. Its devotion to mere fact in painting 
transitory effects of light has been superseded, but 
only as an end in itself; as a means to create with the 
high key color and light of the Impressionists is part 
of the heritage of every modern painter. ‘Theoreti- 
cally considered Impressionism may be merely scien- 
tific, but before following the fashion of disparag- 
ing the Impressionists we might note that artists are 
never as scientific as their theories, and to rate the 
Impressionist’s art according to his theories is a 
fallacy to which the modern artist is widely ad- 
dicted. 

Renoir used the Impressionists’ light, but according 
to the requirements of his picture, not merely to 
record the literal fact about the light, though the 
sum total of his work includes many direct studies. 
He used to advise young artists to make notes out-of- 
doors in the presence of their subject, but to carry 
out the work in the studio. 


His interest in actual life and his extraordinary 
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observation kept his art rooted to the earth, and 
prevented his ever becoming a mental acrobat, play- 
ing with abstractions. “The marvelous equilibrium 
between instinct and mentality is a mark of his 
greatness. 

The other great pillar of the edifice of modern 
art, Cézanne, is represented in the Barnes collec- 
tion less extensively, as to numbers, than Renoir, but 
by extremely good examples. From Paris we hear 
that still another of the most important works of 
Cézanne is on its way to America for the Barnes 
Foundation. But already the collection has 
Cézannes of the very first order (January Arts, pp. 
12, 1471s 16) 17) The. portrait of) vi me: 
Cézanne wearing a hat is as fine a specimen as could 
be found anywhere of perhaps Cézanne’s best peri- 
od, when his palette had become purer than in the 
dark, early work, produced under the influence of 
Courbet, and there is not one of the other Cézannes 
in the collection which will not bring significant 
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material to the student of this great “primitive of 
the new art.” The series of still life subjects, which 
includes the astonishing one of potted plants, ap- 
pears to have been selected with the idea of exem- 
plifying the various stages in Cézanne’s develop- 
ment. 

Cézanne’s brush never had the supple, flowing 
facility of Renoir’s. Complex, tormented, forever 
searching, Cézanne requires more effort from the 
spectator. Reserved in temperament in contrast to 
Renoir’s exuberance, he is equally an instinctive 
painter, and in the effect that he has had on subse- 
quent painting, a greater innovator. 

A profound and humble student of nature, and 
of the art of the past, he was an experimenter all 
his life. So much has been written about Cézanne 
that it is unnecessary here to go into the whole sys- 
tem of esthetics that has been built up in France 
on his work and found loud echoes here. He would 
undoubtedly be astonished at the results of his 
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researches in the work of subsequent seekers. Yet 
Cézanne was by no means unaware that he had 
something original and significant to give the world. 
Absorbed in realizing the volume of things, and 
absolutely direct in his methods, he creates order 
from the chaos of nature. ‘The student of the 
Barnes Cézannes will find superb examples of his 
structural use of color. Drawing and color are not 
distinct from each other in these pictures. The 
creation which Cézanne makes, within the dimen- 
sions of his canvas, is so complete that not a touch 
could be changed without changing the whole. 

One of the most recent acquisitions to the Barnes 
collection, a painting not yet shown in this coun- 
try, is the Manet which we ‘reproduce. Of the 
other French pictures in the collection, we are repro- 
ducing in this issue examples by Monet, Degas, 
Matisse, Picasso and Marie Laurencin. 

Probably no artist has awakened more fury in 
the minds of conservatives than Matisse. And now 


that museums all over the world are acquiring his 
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work the artists are behaving just like artists and 
turning to newer fields in which to pick bouquets. 
One young thing told me that the trouble with 
Matisse is that he has too much taste. ‘Why, 
sometimes he’s as bad as Whistler,” said she. 

Nevertheless, the young thing to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Matisse must be peculiarly exas- 
perating to those who oppose his ideas, because there 
is so much variety in his work that they can hardly 
find two of his canvases that give the same ground 
for objection. The audacious exaggerations, by 
which he expresses what he feels to be essential in 
his subject, inevitably give offense to the literal- 
minded. But his vision is so fresh that one would 
think it might make even the literal-minded look 
again at things which, when conventionally drawn, 
have become stale and boring. And it is hard to 
see how anyone who has a capacity for art at all 
could fail to respond to the stimulus of his knowing 
color arrangements. 


Of course Matisse is human. His success had 
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been great and some critics claim that he has been 
growing careless, but this may only be because they 
themselves are bored by his tremendous over-exploit- 
ation. (There seem to be little Matisses everywhere 
nowadays from Moscow to Los Angeles.) 

The liberty to make consciously arbitrary selec- 
tion in the elements of a composition we may grant 
as being fairly won by the innovators of modern 
painting. Marie Laurencin, though probably not 
capable of hewing out the path for herself, is one 
of the most delightful artists developed by that 
liberty. Nothing could be more delicate than her 
exquisite improvisations. Who can fail to enjoy 
her sensitiveness, her light touch, the refresh- 
ing absence of insistent emphasis in her charming 
work? 

Manet, Monet, Puvis and Degas are so thor- 
oughly accepted now that they need neither defend- 
ers nor commentators. It need only be said that 
their works supply essential elements to the struc- 
ture of the collection. 

Pascin, a wanderer and a cosmopolite, at home 
everywhere and nowhere, fits into no classification. 
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The Barnes collection contains paintings by Pascin 
that are intensely personal, piquant, disturbing, and 
in at least one case, a standing nude, about as real 
as anything I ever saw painted. A vast old-world 
sophistication lies back of this achievement. No 
American ever saw such a nude first hand. 

We have already reproduced the young acrobat 
by Picasso, that most gifted of moderns, whose stages 
are so clearly marked yet so numerous that to follow 
him is a matter of close study and comprehending 
sympathy. I didn’t happen to see any such fine 
example of Picasso’s Cubist périod as the famous 
“Portrait” in the collection of Arthur B. Davies, 
and some of the Picassos in the Barnes collection 
seem to me cursory notes on Picasso’s thoughts 
about African sculpture. Like Matisse, Picasso has 
made a fortune, and how fortune-making agrees 
with his artistic health will be seen when the 
opportunity arises to observe his later work more 
extensively. 

Among the American pictures those of William 
Glackens play the most prominent part. Nothing 
of this artist’s work has been reproduced, because in 


March his art will be discussed in an article de- 
voted entirely to him. 

One of the strong canvases in the collection, the 
Portrait of Dr. Agnew by Thomas Eakins, an ex- 
tremely fine example of the work of an artist who, 
in these years since his death, is coming to be recog- 
nized more and more as one of the soundest, sincer- 
est and most individual painters that America has 
produced. ‘That lyric son of Impressionism, Ernest 
Lawson, helps to support the American side of the 
collection, and we reproduce one of Maurice Pren- 
dergast’s decorative color fantasies which adds its 
personal note to the collection. Accompanying this 
article also is a reproduction of Charles Prender- 
gast’s panel, imaginative and a fine piece of crafts- 
manship. George Luks is represented by ‘The 
Woman with a Churn, which is Luks at his best. 

But until THe Arts has shown the exceptional 
examples of the art of William Glackens, which it 
proposes to do in the monograph on Glackens that 
the author has prepared for the March issue, any- 
thing like a complete idea of the American section 
of The Barnes Foundation cannot be obtained. 
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Something more should also be said about the art 
of Charles Demuth, which is splendidly shown in 
its best period in Dr. Barnes’ collection. 

Moreover, I am told by the donor that he is 
going to add to his American section and this is a 
particularly notable fact because, without any 
breach of confidence, it may be stated that the work 
which Albert C. Barnes selects for the American 
section of the museum will not resemble, in any 
sense, the selection of American museums where 
various official painters have, so to speak, their 
fingers in the pie. 

These paintings will be chosen entirely without 
political significance and entirely without the dev- 
astating assistance of the clever artist-politicians 
who appear to believe that the American museum 
cannot do its duty toward American art unless the 
particular art institution, or club which they repre- 
sent, is given first choice on its walls. Politicians, 
who are painters only incidentally, have had far too 
much to do in inserting into our public museums 
pictures that do not belong there. They will 


have no place in the Barnes Foundation. 
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COMMENT 


The season is in full swing. In Philadelphia the have two such societies. The Salons of America 
annual Academy exhibition is about to open and is also formed on the non-jury idea. ‘The Salons 
before that has become more than a novelty the will hold its exhibition later on in the new galleries 
Society of Independent Artists will have its exhibi- of The American Art Association. 
tion arranged on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. And while on the subject of independence, some- 


I would go to the Independent if only to see Pop thing of the sort has happened in Brooklyn. ‘Thirty 
Hart’s things (we reproduce two of his lithographs or forty artists have withdrawn from The Brooklyn 


from the coming Independent Exhibition), but there Society of Artists and set up a modern group for 
will also be many other works of interest. I have themselves. It is understood that they will be given 
a warm spot for the Independent because if you have a chance to show their works of art at the Brooklyn 
any sympathy at all for freedom you can always find Museum and the exhibition will not be confined to 
the work of some young artists you don’t know about artists inhabiting Brooklyn. Other modern artists 
and that is reason enough for the institution. It from various cities will join the group and enjoy 
was at the Independent that I first saw the work the opportunity of showing their pictures in the 
of Alexander Brook. well lighted galleries of the Brooklyn Museum. 
In fact, the independent idea has done so much to At The Arts Club in Chicago an exhibition is 


bring out the free young spirits of art that now we being held of the work of Walt Kuhn. This is 
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but another proof of the good judgment of the ex- 
hibition committee of The Arts Club. For Kuhn is 
an artist who, after many experiments in different 
directions not always happy, has found himself, or 
rather, found his own road and is fairly galloping 
ahead on it. At the Chicago Institute of Art in 
March will be held an exhibition of Gertrude V. 
Whitney’s sculpture. This exhibition, now at the 
Wildenstein Galleries in New York, has attracted 
so much attention that the polite little elevator at 
Wildenstein’s threatens to rebel. 

One of the exhibitions recently held in Chicago 
was made up of the work of Martha Walter, who 
is now exhibiting at the Arlington Galleries in New 
York. Miss Walter’s recent exhibitions, both in 
Chicago and in Paris before that, met with quite 
exceptional success. In fact, in Paris she did what 
every good American artist wants to do before going 
to Heaven. She sold a picture to the Luxemburg 
and Leonce Bénédite wrote many enthusiastic things 
about her work. 

Buying pictures by unknown artists is not a habit 
with Americans. So something has to be done about 
it. Some years ago Mrs. Albert Sterner tried to do 
something about it by forming The Junior Art 
Patrons. The idea was to start the young buying 
just because they liked pictures, to get them in the 
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MARKETING 
At the Society of Independent Artists 


habit of acquiring works of art for the fun of it 
before they became prosperous old men interested 
only in “art investments.” Somewhat along the 
same line is the scheme of the New Gallery which 
has formed a hundred dollar club. The layman pays 
a hundred dollars to join but he can’t lose anything 
because he is guaranteed a hundred dollar picture in 
return for his dues. The club is designed to bring 
the artists who paint the hundred dollar pictures 
into contact with the laymen who buy the hundred 
dollar pictures. Didn’t Degas once sell his pictures 
for less than a hundred dollars, not to mention 
Renoir, Cézanne, and about every other painter who 
ever lived? 

We had a great many flattering letters last month 
but one of them was not so flattering. We won’t 
quote it literally. The gist of it can be summed up 
in a brief question: “How would a delicate la Farge 
or a Weir look in the company of those awful 
Renoirs from the Barnes Foundation or those’ terri- 
ble Modiglianis?”’ From the recent exhibition of 


the work of La Farge at the Ferargil Galleries 
we reproduce Kwannon and we hope our corre- 
spondent will compare this illustration very care- 
fully with the pictures in the Barnes Foundation 
in our January number which he dislikes so much. 
It will be such a useful comparison. 
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Exhibited at the Ferargil Galleries 


In March we are going to have an essay by the 
distinguished writer and expert on things Gothic, 
Stella Rubinstein. Miss Rubinstein is at present 
giving a series of lectures on Gothic art. I went to 
the first one and thoroughly enjoyed myself because 
Miss Rubinstein knows her subject and her talks 
are illustrated with some superb slides. 

Mr. Gerald Kelly is planning to show at the 
Wildenstein Galleries later in the season a group 
of French paintings which, to judge by the first 
specific announcement as to the canvases which will 
make up the exhibition, will create considerable ex- 
citement. For among the pictures to be shown there 
will be included no less famous a work than Manet’s 
Bon Bock, about which Degas is reported by 


George Moore to have made one of his neatest 
mots. 

Everyone is already so familiar with this picture, 
through the indirect means of book reproductions 
and photographs, that most people have undoubtedly 


me 
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formed for themselves some rather definite ideas 
of what the original looks like. One almost feels 
that he has seen the picture in some great museum, 
and when it is exhibited it will attract great atten- 
tion, for this is one of the earlier Manets which 
has been as much written about and discussed as 
any other work of the nineteenth century. 

Now is the time of year when directors of museums 
which hold annual spring exhibitions of American 
art are to be seen in the various art centers of 
New York. The other day we met Clyde Bur- 
roughs, director of the Detroit Museum, who was 
collecting his spring exhibition. Mr. Burroughs is 
one of many museum officers who have congratu- 
lated the new Arts on its January number. Men- 
tion is made of the fact not for boastful reasons, 
rather because we feel that such compliments are 
not only deserved but that they are most agreeably 
significant about the changing attitudes of our 
museums toward things that really count in art. 
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THE AMERICAN STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 


By CHartes Downine Lay 


Domestic ARCHITECTURE OF THE AMERICAN CoL- 
ONIES AND OF THE Earty REPUBLIC, by Fiske 
Kimball. Illustrated, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1922. 8x 11 inches. Price, $12. 


Prof. Kimball’s book is one of those rare works of 
cloistered research which is sure to be widely read, 
for it appeals to the antiquarian in search of dates, 
data and references, as well as to the reader who 
wishes to reconstruct the environment of our early 
social customs and modes of life. To the collector 
or local historian, it will be of help in dating and 
authenticating houses and even, perhaps, furniture. 

We must now revise, it seems, some of our no- 
tions about the domiciles of our ancestors, who 
brought all the knowledge they had of building 
with them and got nothing here. Their first houses 
were of a kind customary in England at the time; 
huts of upright sticks set tent-wise and covered with 
earth and sods, or of sticks set like palisades with a 
roof of thatch. 

The log house was unknown alike in England and 
in primitive America. It was introduced here by 
Swedes and Finns, who settled on the Delaware in 
1638 and later, from whence it spread slowly over 
the country. 

Prof, Kimball quotes §. O. Addy: “In historic 
times the houses of the English peasantry were 
mostly built of wood, stone being used only where 
wood could not be obtained.” This continued until 
the forests were depleted by building the navy and 
the danger of wooden construction was shown by 
the London fire in 1666. 

The first frame houses were built in Virginia 
after 1611 in Jamestown. 

In New England the first framed house was built 
in 1624 or later. 

The Scotch house built in 1651 in Saugus, Mass., 
Prof. Kimball considers the oldest authenticated 
house in New England. 

It will be a surprise to some purists to learn that 
white was not the first color inside but that it was 
more often bluish grey or buff, and that painted 
decoration was not uncommon. 

The use of stone in building was not only an unac- 
customed method to the early settlers and difficult 
in Massachusetts because of the lack of ledge rock 
and the difficulty of breaking boulders, but it was 
made harder by the scarcity of lime. Only Rhode 
Island was well supplied with lime. Elsewhere they 
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used shell lime for a finishing coat on walls plas- 
tered with clay. 

Our methods and our feeling, Prof. Kimball 
thinks, were medieval up to 1700, and only this 
period is called Colonial. The eighteenth century 
was the beginning of the classic revival in America, 
as in England, and houses of that period should be 
called Eighteenth Century. “The development of 
the academic style in America was a process the 
reverse of that in England, not beginning with a 
great personality and great monuments, but with 
adoption of the more superficial forms and gradual 
infusion of more thorough-going academic char- 
acter.” 

The third period, that of the Early Republic, 
followed a fundamental change brought about by 
the Revolution. ‘America turned now less to Eng- 
land than to the Continent and to the ancient 
democracies of Rome and Greece—the leaders of 
thought in the Eighteen-Thirties, had a consciousness 
of solidarity with ancient Greece which touched 
every department of life.” 

“The classical revival was indeed a movement 
which had its beginning abroad, and which there, 
also, had the same ultimate ideal, the temple. By 
priority in embodiment of this ideal, however, and 
by greater literalness and universality in its realiza- 
tion, America reveals an independent initiative.” 

The Virginia Capitol, designed in 1785, preceded 
the Madeleine in Paris, first of the great European 
temple reproductions, by twenty-two years; the 
Bank of the United States, built 1819-1826, ante- 
dated the corresponding foreign versions of the 
Parthenon, the National Monument of Edinburgh 
and the Walhalla at Regensburg by ten years or 
more. ‘The adoption of the temple form abroad for 
buildings devoted to practical use came still later; 
in the Birmingham Town Hall, 1831. In classicism, 
America was thus not merely a follower; rather a 
leader in pressing it to its extreme consequences.” 

It is interesting to know that Jefferson was the 
pioneer in introducing classicism, and that Washing- 
ton was his own architect. The famous Bulfinch 
was a native amateur, while L’Enfant and Dr. 
Thornton, both amateurs, were foreigners. 

“Tt is in its classical essence, rather than in the 
less austere phases of transition and compromise, 
that American domestic architecture made its inde- 
pendent contribution to universal development. The 
houses of the second quarter of the century repre- 


sent an extreme of classicism which has no counter- 
part abroad.” ‘The decline of classicism began with 
Latrobe’s design for Sedgley (1797) and stimulated 
by Irving’s Sunnyside (1835) the Gothic revival 
began in domestic architecture. 

I owe to Prof. Kimball’s book the realization that 
we have had for many years an American style in 
architecture, which is mature, sophisticated and beau- 
tiful. It was not, as one might suppose, derived 
from European practise but goes back to the original 
sources of all Western culture for its inspiration, 
but not for its conception which is wholly original 
and characteristic of our life and desires. 

That the buildings which Prof. Kimball illus- 
trated are not all of great beauty but show too often 
haste, lack of competent organization into a forceful 
design, and a certain amateurishness difficult to ex- 
plain, is not a weakness of the style but of the 
designers. With better training, a more fully de- 
veloped critical faculty and greater sensitiveness, we 
may easily surpass our already proud record of ac- 
complishment in domestic architecture. It is a 
style of limitless possibilities in composition, and 
many of these examples stimulate one to fertile 
thoughts and, we may hope, production. 


Hispano Arabic Box 999 A.D. 


It is a comfort to know that the term “Colonial” 
should be used only of the buildings, medieval in 
character, built before the revolution. The low 
ceilings and small windows always seemed a funda- 
mental characteristic of these houses and make the 
present use of the “Colonial” style impossible for 
that reason. 

Our good work, then, must be called American 
style or American Eighteenth Century or Early 
Republic. 

The illustrations are good and will be useful to 
architect and amateur. ‘They are 219 in number and 
include many interiors and details. 

It is much to be desired that all houses a hundred 
years or more old be photographed, measured and 
expertized, for there are scattered through the coun- 
try hundreds of them of nearly equal interest with 
these and they are disappearing or being altered so 
rapidly that it will soon be too late. 

To the committee on Educational Work of the 
Metropolitan Museum, under whose auspices these 
lectures were given and the book published, we owe 
our thanks for a valuable contribution to this, per- 
haps the most important field for American arche- 
ology. 
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Donatello Court, February 10th, 1923. 
To the Editor of ‘THE SKYLIGHT: 

Sir: In regard to request about prizes and how to 
win them would say that I enclose receipt for same. 
For figure painting young girl type is best as per 
my sample drawing. Note far away look in eyes. 
First rule: never vary type. It makes your clients 
mad not to recognize picture is by you. Once you’ve 
got your type you can make her do anything. Won 
three thousand dollars on Girl Shelling Peas. And 
Evening Song very popular. Bird on bough should 
be placed a little above girl’s head and slightly to 
left. Both symbolic and decorative. If you wish 
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DAUGHTER 


to cut out accessories and paste on central panel will 
advise you. About selling J used to be able to do 
it better in a velvet coat and flowing tie, but of 
late years find well-pressed business suit better, or 
tweeds. As for conversation with clients generally 
confine myself to talking about old masters in 
museums which have accepted pictures of mine be- 
cause they want to inherit mother-in-law’s collection. 
Forgot to say prize winning colors getting brighter 
year by year. Find it useful to sprinkle powdered 
sugar on palette. 
Yours, 


L. BUuoONARROTI-SMYTHE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Architecture and the Machine 
To the Editor of ‘THE ARTS: 


Dear Sir: There is always danger in_ being 
rational, for almost any rational scheme carried to 
its conclusion may be found at variance with facts. 

Mr. Swartwout, in THe Arts, pleads for ration- 
ality in architecture and cites the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. What rationality is there about a pseudo- 
peripteral or even a_peripteral building? Could 
anything be more irrational than an engaged column 
or a building surrounded by a colonnade? It has 
always seemed to me that a column of drums was a 
sham and that a column to be honest should be a 
monolith. So I have thought the whole- Greek 
entablature an irrational sham, with its triglyphs, 
mutules and guttae, and other features supposedly 
derived from wooden construction but certainly 
having no function when put in stone. The Greeks, 
too, covered their coarse textured stone with stucco. 


The Romans were good engineers and the ration- 
ality of, their architecture consisted in getting the 
most show for the money, so they built ashlar walls 
around a pier and filled the middle with stones and 
concrete, even going so far as to mark large slabs 
of stone with false joints. 


Their vaults, if small, were frequently cast of 
concrete; larger vaults might have brick or ‘stone 
ribs built first, the spaces between being filled with 
concrete. In the end their large domes, as their 
small vaults, were monolithic and-exerted no thrust 
on the walls. 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that the Roman 
architects would have reinforced their concrete with 
iron if the price of iron in relation to the price of 
other materials and labor had been what. it is today? 

There has been, so far as I can see, no rational 
style except French Gothic, for there no stone bears 
any tension (which stones are ill-adapted to bear) 
but is only subjected to compression. If Mr. 
Swartwout would be rational he must become a 
Gothicist. 


The trouble with architecture, I think, is not the 
machine but our failure to learn to use the machine. 
It may be, too, that the architect’s training in 
archeology leads him to dream of the past instead 
of living in the future. The influences which have 
determined our architecture today are complicated 
but may be temporary. It is easy, for instance, to 
conceive of a city where three dimensional travel 
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will not be necessary and the buildings can be then 
of one or two stories, and vaulted arcades and domes 
will abound. For is it not the desire for a story 
above that has killed the vault and the dome? 

In spite of irrationality there are many beautiful 
buildings and if they can be beautiful and irrational 
today, should we complain? For is beauty not the 
end to be sought rather than rationality? C. D. L. 
News Yorks) ato, 1923. 


Historian versus Artist 
Me. Ivins on Museums 


To the Editor of ‘THE ARTS: 


The doctrine of my book “Museum Ideals’”—that 
a museum of art is primarily an artistic institution 
and not an educational one—meets vigorous opposi- 
tion in the essay of Mr. W. M. Ivins, Jr., “Of 
Museums,’ in the January number of THE Arrs. 
Apart from the duty of instructing craftsmen after 
the South Kensington model, the function of the 
American museum of art, according to Mr. Ivins, 
is “that of making visible and comprehensible to us 
in our American isolation the thought and physical 
aspect of past times that we may understand whence 
we came and, possibly, a little bit, whither we are 
going.” 

One can only respond in the language of one’s 
youth—“’T'’aint so.” Mr. Ivins is describing the 
historian’s purpose. No such purpose ever inspired 
any artist in creating a work of art; and our primary 
purpose in preserving it should be to fulfill his inten- 
tion in it and not another man’s subsequent intention 
concerning it. 

The preface to “Museum Ideals” notes three 
well-known stages of people’s assimilation of unfa- 
miliar truth. First—“It is absurd”; then, “It is 
true but not new”; finally, “I have long thought so 
myself.” In view of the difficulties mental and 
material confronting the unfamiliar truth in “Mu- 
seum Ideals,” the preface estimated that the doctrine 
would penetrate the public mind in about forty years. 
But now already, after only five years, appears a 
critic claiming that “Museum Ideals” provides the 
reductio ad absurdum of its own theories. So early 
a fulfillment of one’s initial expectation awakens the 
liveliest hopes that Mr. Ivins at least may traverse 
the two remaining stages of assimilation long before 
the forty years are out. 


BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 
January 24, 1923. 


ART SALES AND EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
Madison Avenue Block—5éth to 57th Street, N. Y. C. 
From February 12th to February 25th. 


February 12 and 13—Afternoons and Evenings. Unusually 
complete Series of Publications of the Grolier Club, Society of 
Iconophiles, Riverside Press and an almost complete set of 
Valentine’s Manuals; Costume Plates in Colors; Colored Plate 
Books including the original issue of the Doctor Syntax Plates; 
a splendid series of rare works on Ornithology such as Gould’s 
Monographs, three of which are in the original parts and 
Selby’s ‘British Ornithology”; Fine Sets of English, French and 
American Authors; First Editions of Joseph Conrad; Rare 
Works on Gardening, Ferns, Pottery and Porcelains; Auto- 
graphed Letters and Documents of various royal and _ noble 
Europeans, famous authors, statesmen and actors including 
original autograph manuscripts of William Cullan Bryant, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Thackeray; also a 
most unusual collection of early Japanese Books and Chinese 
Stone Prints from the 8th to the 17th century among which are 
one of the earliest wood engraved books with monochrome 
prints published in Japan;—comprising the literary property of 
Frank H. Brooks of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, J. B. Rhodes of 
Pittsburgh, the late Lillian Russell Moore of Pittsburgh, Bunkye 
Matsuki of New York City, and the late John B. Trevor of 
Yonkers, New York. On free view from February 8. 


February 15—Afternoon, Antique Italian Furniture and other 
Art Objects acquired from the Florentine Villa of a well-known 
Italian Countess, and Glass, China, Pottery and Pewter from 


an old Boston estate. On free view from February 10. 
February 21, 22, 23 and 24—(Afternoons February 21, 22, 23 
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and 24 and Evening, February 22). The celebrated collection 
of Carl Robert Lamm forming the entire contents of the ancient 
Swedish Castle of Nasby Slott at Roslags Nasby on the Baltic, 
and consisting of French Furniture including very fine needle- 
work pieces, a Henry II sixteenth century Cabinet, several 
walnut Louis IY Chests and many other choice signed items; 
Glass, extraordinary Persian Brasses and Bronzes; Marbles by 
famous French makers; a few 16th century Tapestries of which 
one is a rare Gobelins woven after cartoons by Lucas von 
Leyden at the order of Louis XIV and thereafter the property 
of the royal Swedish House for generations; a large and 
remarkable group of Persian, Japanese, and European Arms 
and Armor from the 15th to 18th centuries; a Cyprus-Wood 
Syro-Damascan Door of the 15th century and other Wood Carved 
Specimens; French and Danish Silver; Persian Rugs, nine of 
which are reproduced in Dr. Martin’s authoritative book on 
Oriental Rugs; Brocades, Silks and Velvets; Vases, Clocksets 
and other Bric-a-Brac; and rare Paintings including an authentic 
Self-Portrait by Rembrandt, three Van Dykes, two portraits and 
a landscape by Rubens (Expertized by Max Roose and Bode), 
Franz Hals’ “Portrait of a Lady’ expertized by H. de Groot, 
two paintings and three etchings by Zorn, one of which is 
one of two impressions in existence, a drawing by Veronese, 
flower pictures by Despardes, a portrait by the Swedish artist 
Roslin and examples by Boucher, Leibl, Largilliere, Rigaud, 
Lawrence, Angelica Kauffmann and other masters of the 
French, Swedish and English Schools. On free view from 
February 17. 
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WILLIAM GLACKENS 


By Forses WATSON 


In the April issue we shall publish an essay on the art of William Glackens, illustrated with repro- 


ductions from drawings and paintings made during the past twenty years. 
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and lovely game called “encouraging art.’’ Vast sums of money, infinite numbers 

of associations—art centers, women’s clubs, friends of this, and friends of that— 
have been organized for this noble purpose. I don’t know who invented the virtuous idea 
of “encouraging” art, but it is an idea too sweet to be healthy. It implies a certain un- 
pleasant virtue on the part of the “encourager,’ and makes a duty of delight. 

What the artist—the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the composer, the poet— 
wants is not self-righteous “encouragement” but money, money to buy materials, money 
to pay his rent, money to be free, to travel, to live and enjoy life. This money he wants 
to receive, not as patronage or “encouragement” but as fair pay for work well done. 
The Gothic sculptor was not ‘“‘encouraged.” He was given a job and paid for doing it. 
People in various cities wanted a good church, a better church than the neighboring city 
had. They believed the stories of their religion and wished them to be told in stone on 
the surfaces of the church. They paid the artisans or artists, whichever you prefer, to 
make the sculptures, and the artisans threw the art in free. 

What is needed by the artist is not the “encouragement”’ of art but the desire for 
art. Americans are feeling around trying to do splendid things “for art’? and actually 
doing more than is done in any other country, but a great proportion of their amazing 
generosity, which impels them to give money for this artistic endeavor and for that artistic 
endeavor, is going to waste because art, or rather their conception of art, has become 
entangled in a morass of virtues. 

The only real encouragement that the artist can have is an unaffected demand for 
his work. People desire his poems or his pictures and to satisfy their desire they buy 
them. If you are a painter or a sculptor you know what it means for someone to come 
into the studio and buy something—not to help you out, not because he is virtuously mak- 
ing a collection, or has been told that your work is a good investment, or his neighbor 
has a piece of sculpture by you and he wishes to be like his neighbor, not because you 
are “modern” and he wants to be thought advanced, but because he likes your sculpture 
and wants it in his garden, or likes your picture and wants to hang it on his wall. When 
this happens to an artist he knows what it means to feel happy. 

With great desire to help, many kind-hearted people, through ignorance and senti- 
mentality, are entangling the relationship of the artist and his public in a network of 
false values. ‘They are trying to make art virtuous, and art and virtue are not even first 
cousins. ‘There is no virtue in being an artist and no virtue in liking or wanting a work 
of art. Any movement that tends to make the artist self-righteous means death to his art, 
and in many of the righteous movements to “help art” lurks the danger of making both 
the artist and the “encourager”’ self-righteous. It isn’t virtue but desire that counts in art. 
The artist desires to make a picture and you desire to possess what he has made, and 
these two desires meeting, something real happens. What American artists need is less 

“encouragement” and, in simple, vulgar language, more courage in buying. 
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GEORGES SEURAT 
(1859-1891) 
By WALTER Pacu 


Felix qui sciat rerum causas—Virgil 


N the growth of the world’s appreciation of great 
artists, three stages are usually to be distin- 

guished: first, that of mystery, when the master is 
understood almost as little by the few who love 
him as by the many who ignore or dislike him; 
then, the period when the ideas he expressed have 
permeated the general atmosphere, when a whole 
generation is working with them; finally, the stage 
of full acceptance, when he is ranged with the 
classics and sought by museums—to relinquish the 
direction of ideas to the representative of another 
generation, while around him a new mystery ac- 
cumulates, which will be penetrated from time to 
time as artists come to need his teaching. 

Cézanne furnishes a ready example of the artist 
who has entered upon the third stage of appreciation ; 
his followers—those who represent the second period 
—are still with us. And we have not far to seek 
for the echoes of that first period when the master 
was admired by a few great men—Pissarro, Renoir, 
Monet, Redon and some others—but for qualities 
quite different from those we now see in him, 
and from those that the future will find in him. 
Outside of the small number of individuals who 
cared for him there was only the measureless 
contempt and misunderstanding of which the last 
moanings are dying away today. 

For Seurat this first period is equally a thing of 
the past: born just twenty years later than Cézanne, 
his ideas are those that the world has been dealing 
with in recent times, some twenty years after 
Cézanne’s were the expression of the generative 
force in the minds of men. ‘The period of mis- 
understanding in the case of Seurat was not marked 
by so much of hilarity and abuse as that which met 
the Impressionists and their first successors. “The 
mistake was rather of seeing Seurat merely as a 
man who continued the work of Impressionism with 
greater or less ability, instead of recognizing that 
his theory opens up vistas which were unknown 
to the great artists of the preceding generation. ‘The 
typical idea was that expressed by George Moore 
in “Modern Painting” (published thirty years ago) ; 
he speaks of Seurat as a representative of what he 
calls the universal decadence in French art, going 
on to specify that it came from the exhaustion of 
French genius which was, according to him, to 
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remain sterile for a long period of repose. Quite 
as far from present-day ideas is Clive Bell’s state- 
ment in his “Art” where we read that Seurat, like 
Signac and Cross, produced little else than “‘poly- 
chromatic charts of desolating dullness.” Such a 
verdict is scarcely more wrong than the linking of 
the three names, as if the artists were of similar 
value. 

Coming to Roger. Fry, one’s old admiration for 
him is strengthened by the sincere and eloquent mea 
culpa which he offers in ‘Vision and Design” tor 
his failure to appreciate Seurat at an earlier time. 
The first among English writers to do so, as far as 
I can learn, he points to a just estimate of the 
great artist. In France the appreciation of Seurat 
began with Signac. Yet in his “D’Eugene Dela- 
croix a Neéo-Impressionnisme,’ dedicated the 
memory of his friend, he speaks chiefly if not wholly 
of Seurat’s role in the defining of color-principles 
which the Impressionists had used in a less developed 
form, 

Félix Fénéon was the first critic to realize that 
with Seurat a man of great importance had appeared, 
and in 1886 defended him in a brilliant essay. In 
1890 Jules Christophe published, in the leaflets 
“Tes Hommes d’Aujourd’hui,” a full statement of 
the artist’s career, then only a year from its un- 
timely end. While M. Christophe’s attitude is that 
of an admirer he cannot restrain a note of doubt 
as his last word. After reproducing a letter in 
which, Seurat set forth the principles of his art, 
the writer observes, “It is logical—perhaps too 
logical.” 

Such a sentence is clearly the mark of that first 
period I have described when even those who care 
most for the work of an artist fail to perceive the 
real significance of his ideas. 


to 


It is only today, 
when the effort of the succeeding generation has 
clarified our understanding of those principles of 
Seurat’s, that we can see how he pointed the direc- 
tion that men were to take. Between 1890 and 
the present time we may note the increasing com- 
prehension of his value in Meier-Graefe’s “History 
of Modern Art,” in which that alert critic pays 
worthy tribute to Seurat’s genius. It is recognized 
in several passages of Elie Faure’s “History of Art.’ 
The finest appreciation to appear so far, however, 


is that which Lucie Cousturier contributed to two 
numbers of L’Art Décoratif in 1912 and 1914, and 
which has since appeared in book form. Not to 
pause over the wholly admirable critical passages 
in Mme. Cousturier’s writing, or her penetrating 
observations on the problems of drawing and color 
in general, the work will doubtless stand, with the 
invaluable book by Signac, as the most complete 
statement as to the life and evolution of the master 
ot the school in which Mme. Cousturier has herself 
dene painting of an exceedingly able character. 
My reason for following in such detail the evolu- 
tion of opinion on Seurat is that the increasingly 
high estimate of him is the clearest indication of 
the vitality of his art. Bonington, who died at 
an early age, as did Seurat, had his chief influence 
during his life and, long afterward, so careful a 
critic as C. J. Holmes sums him up as “brilliant 
and shallow.” Seurat, in contrast with Bonington, 


had but a narrow group of admirers during his 
life and the reasons for admiration that they give 
in no way anticipate the idea we have of him today. 

We have reached it through what must always 
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be the most important commentary on an art—its 
effect on the workers of a later time. Viewed 
from the standpoint of today one sees how sharp 
a distinction is to be drawn between Seurat and 
the other Neo-Impressionists, how misleading is the 
easy habit of bracketing the names of Signac and 
Seurat—with their alliteration like those of Manet 
and Monet, or Delacroix and Delaroche. 

The ideas which Signac (a “tapissier prestigieux,” 
as Elie Faure calls him) has used so steadily in 
his work and has given to those whom he has in- 
fluenced are the ideas of a colorist. The true suc- 
cessors of Seurat are the men who have worked at 
the problem of form. ‘The effort of the twentieth 
century has been above all toward a deeper ac- 
quaintance with the properties of solids, and it is 
this research that makes us see, as we could not 
see at an earlier time, the deepest value of Seurat’s 
art. “Through all his drawings (some four hundred 
of which have been preserved), through the paint- 
ings and through the studies that led up to the 
paintings, the same purpose appears always more 
pure and insistent: the extricating of essential, ex- 
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pressive form from the chaos which nature is when 
seen by our eyes. 

This is the heritage that the generation of today 
has taught us to recognize in the master’s work. 
Derain, Braque, Picasso, Metzinger (himself a Neo- 
Impressionist at an early period), and the other 
men who have profited by Seurat’s analysis of form, 
who have seen that in our day it offered the most 
fruitful field for development, are the artists who 
have given what will probably be the final contri- 
bution to our understanding of Seurat’s importance. 
It is as an echo of the past that we look upon 
Renoir’s words, as quoted in Vollard’s recent book— 
words that indicate no very great enthusiasm for 
the younger painter, whom he mentions only as the 
exponent of a color-theory. And even Matisse, not 
fifteen years older than most of the Cubists, uncon- 
sciously expresses the difference between his view- 
point and theirs in his opinion of Seurat. As fervent 
an admirer of the artist as anyone alive, he yet 
withholds from him the fullest title to greatness 
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as a painter because of the divided brush-work so 
necessary to Seurat in the study by which he increased 
our knowledge. 

Having observed that quality in the artist’s mind 
through which he affected the future, we must now 
consider him in his relation to the past. For Seurat, 
as the true type of the French artist, is part of a 
great line, deriving from the earlier classics and so 
fitting himself to carry on their teaching to those 
who will be the classics of the future. Indeed the 
time is not far off when we shall see him quite as 
much in relation with the early schools as with the 
modern ones. It is after a reference to the old 
masters that Roger Fry speaks of Seurat’s “supreme 
merits as a designer,” and if the association of 
ideas is at all an accident, we may be certain, con- 
sidering Mr. Fry’s constant relating of the con- 
temporary classics with those of the past, that he 
would readily admit that the qualities for which 
we admire the great draftsmen of Florence, the 
great composers and colorists of Venice, of France 
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and of Flanders, furnished his reason for admiring 
Seurat. We shall see that it was the museums 
which gave to the artist himself his best training. 

Georges Seurat was born in Paris in 1859. Ais 
family was well to do and though they never showed 
any great comprehension of the artist’s importance, 
they at least spared him the struggles that so many 
others have had to face. At the age of sixteen 
Seurat left school and entered the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, where he studied for four years, his chief 
teacher being Henri Lehmann. At this period and 
for some years afterward, the young painter was 
without contact with the new ideas of his time, 
to. such an-extent indeed, that, as late as 1882 he 
was unaware of the very existence of the Impression- 
ists. The fact, which we find stated in Signac’s 
book, would be almost impossible to accept did it 
not come from so early a friend of Seurat’s. But 
if the Ecole was so successful in suppressing all 
knowledge of the modern masters, it could not, in 
Seurat’s case at least, counteract the teachings of 
the old masters. Like Cézanne, like nearly every 
great modern artist, in fact, Seurat haunted the 
galleries, storing up the impressions of the masters 
to whom he referred with ease in the conversations 
of later years and beginning, withthe classic works, 
that inquiry into the processes of art which he was 
to continue in his own work. 
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The records of his life are silent as to the par- 
ticular works which gave him the clue to his ideas 
of form. Unlike Manet who incorporated in his 
own pictures his notes from Velasquez and Goya 
and unlike van Gogh who did the same with Rem- 
brandt and Daumier, Seurat’s work permits us only 
to surmise which masters exercised the greatest in- 
fluence over him. Signac mentions the names of 
Rubens and Raphael, Michael Angelo and Dela- 
croix.. The classical. strain in Seurat se anteis uso 
strong, however, that one is constantly tempted to 
see in his various works a homage to one or an- 
other of his great predecessors, “Thus among the 
works that Seurat has left us, a drawing of a 
woman and child is near enough to Gothic render- 
ings of the subject to contain a direct allusion to 
some sculpture seen by the modern artist and if 
the conception of a face in flat profile as in this 
drawing of Signac is not immediately inspired by 
the medals of Pisanello, it may, at all events, be 
placed beside the best of them without suffering by 
the comparison. 

When we come to the basis of Seurat’s study of 
color we are on surer ground. Delacroix was the 
mentor of the earnest students of the time and 
Seurat gave him devout attention, following the 
master’s example in the examination of the theories 
of the scientists as well as the results of the painters. 


‘The books of Chevreul, Helmholtz, Humbert de 
Superville, Charles Henry and of our Ogden N. 
Rood of Columbia University were consulted by the 
painter, who through their aid, arrived at theories 
which required but little adjustment to harmonize 
with those of the Impressionists who later became 
Seurat’s personal associates. 

It should be remembered that the course of his 
art had been parallel with theirs in the matter of 
their common debt to Delacroix and to the theorists 
of optics. All, moreover, were colorists, carrying 
on something of the Oriental tradition that comes 
into European art early in the nineteenth century, 
and is strengthened by Delacroix’s journey to 
Morocco and later on by the arrival of Japanese 
prints. It is well known that Utamaro, Hokusai 
and the other masters of Ukiyoye found among the 
early Impressionists some of their strongest defend- 
ers, and in Seurat’s time they completely captivated 
his friend van Gogh. If Seurat himself remains a 
European in his vision of nature, his color and also 
his design show a debt to the aesthetics of the East. 

By 1882 he was ready to begin with his first 
pictures. He had spent a year in military service 
after leaving the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and then 
resumed his studies in drawing, varied by days of 
sketching in the environs of Paris. “The practice 
of making thumb-box studies in oils, which he 
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began then, was continued till the end of his life. 
Some of these little color notes attain the importance 
of complete pictures, for the artist never began even 
the least of them without a basis of design, and 
when he worked on them with the divided touch that 
gave full play to his idea of color, he often gives 
more than a hint of the fulness of his art. At 
other times, the small panels serve him only for 
the notation of some brief effect of sunlight or rain 
and these sketches, usually done with the mingling 
brushwork of the older schools, do not permit him 
to express his ideas as he could in the technique that 
suited his analytical mind. Already in his earliest 
canvases he used color according to the laws of con- 
trast, though it still appears in unbroken masses 
and in the darker tones. 

A chance sketch (still in existence) of boys bath- 
ing in the Seine supplied the point of departure for 
the first of those large canvases—six in number— 
which, with a few smaller pictures, constitute the 
work of Georges Seurat. “La Baignade”’ is already, 
as Maurice Denis has said, a masterpiece. “To see 
the picture today is to accept the year 1884, when 
it was completed, as one of the landmarks in. the 
history of modern art, for it is with this. work 
that Seurat reaches his maturity. We have, beside 
the painted studies for it, various drawings of the 
figures. David never worked with greater severity 
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than did the man who analyzed these mas-es and 
movements till he knew them in their least detail, 
and yet over some of the drawings there broods 
the mystery of a Rembrandt. In the finished work 
it is perhaps Ingres who seems to have inspired the 
quality of the line, but at once we are led away 
from thought of that master by the color which, 
with all the sobriety of its heavy blues and greens, 
tells of a richer scheme of coloration than any that 
Ingres could use. 

However much Seurat pored over books and 
reproductions at the libraries, as many as are the 
masters of whom he reminds us, he is best thought 
of as a modern primitive. He has the freshness 
of vision, the patience and the sense of perfection 
of the primitives, and he is as far as they from stand- 
ing apart from his predecessors. Even at the 
moment of the ‘“Baignade,” when his art seems to 
spring into existence through a power of absolute 
creation as, sixty years earlier, Delacroix’s had done 
with the “Dante and Virgil,” the artist’s debt to 
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the past is none the less certain. In Seurat’s case 
it was, as we have seen, Delacroix himself who 
was the initiator of the young master in the theory 
of color on which this first great work, and everyone 
to follow it, were based. And beyond doubt Corot, 
both through his use of the figure and his sentiment 
for landscape, exerts his influence—by which we 
can follow the classic line back to Claude and to 
Fouquet, an ancestor for whose largeness of con- 
ception and perfection of finish Seurat offers the 
closest parallel there is in modern times. 

The “Baignade,” refused at the Salon of 1884, 
was shown at the exhibition of the Indépendants 
which was organized that year. Signac, to-day the 


president of the Society, was also an exhibitor from 
the first, and it was because of the similar tendency 
of their work that the two young men were drawn 
into their acquaintance at the improvised galleries. 
Without passing through the official schools where 
Seurat had studied, Signac had begun at once with 
the Impressionist painting of his seniors, many of 
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whom he knew personally. He was therefore ready 
to initiate his friend into the new methods of 
obtaining luminosity by oppositions of color. Seurat 
gave to the problem the full power of what Elie 
Faure calls his “sovereign intelligence,” and in two 
years carried to its farthest reach the division of 
color into its component hues and the recombining of 
those hues in the eye of the spectator. In 1886 he 
exhibited ‘““Un Dimanche a la Grande Jatte’’ which 
Signac and others declare to be the first picture 
entirely executed in the divisionist technique, also 
known as pointillisme, the distinguishing mark of 
the Neo-Impressionist school. 

Like the “Baignade,”’ the big canvas of the 
Parisians enjoying their Sunday outing on the island 
of the Seine grew up from a series of those small 
outdooi studies which Seurat never ceased to make 
and from drawings for various personages and 
details in the picture. Some of these he had ex- 
hibited at the Indépendants in 1884, and various 
experiments in combining them brought him to the 
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definitive sketch of the whole composition now 
owned in New York and exhibited at the Metro- 
politan Museum and on other occasions. It still 
shows a tendency to brush together the colors whose 
effect on one another Seurat had determined so 
exactly. He had already reached his use of a 
painted band or frame, complementing the color of 
the adjacent part of the picture. For this device 
Signac, in his search among Delacroix’s writings, 
finds an explicit anticipation, and cites the great 
Romanticist as employing it himself in the decora- 
tions in the church of St. Sulpice, those glorious 
paintings of the end of the master’s career which 
offer us his color theory most accessibly and most 
fully. 

From the study for the Grande Jatte picture to 
the finished work the progression is along the line 
of definiteness. [he paint is applied in detached 
brush-strokes, each color being so planned for in 
advance that it was possible for the artist to work 
almost as does the chemist, adding the requisite 


amount of pigment to each space, whether he saw 
the effect in daylight or whether he painted at night. 
Could anything be further from the procedure ot 
the Impressionists, with their brief periods of intense 
observation, their seizing of effects in nature by 
the accuracy of their eyesight, their reliance on 
instinct rather than on law! “Monet est un oeil,— 
mais quel oeil!” said Cézanne. ‘The establishing of 
the laws which govern the. relationship between 
color and light is the phase of Seurat’s work that 
the earlier writers could follow, seeing in it, accord- 
ing to their viewpoint, the decline of art into scien- 
tific impersonality or the rise of the artist from 
fumbling to certitude. It was by such a use of 
system that the great decorators of Venice were 
able to cover their enormous surfaces with the 
vigor and freshness of a sketch. Mlaurice Denis 
cites a letter of Paul Veronese’s in which a brother 
of the master is asked to send the pot of paint for 
blondes. Seurat’s return to a schematic and in- 
tellectual style, as revolutionary as it seemed at the 
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moment when sensation and sentiment were most 
in vogue, represents only a turn in a cycle of tradi- 
tion to which his classical spirit made him adhere 
so strongly. 

But in that advance toward definiteness, which 
we have noticed, the question of form is more im- 
portant even than that of color. MIme. Cousturier 
gives a clear indication of the precedence of the two 
qualities in Seurat’s work when she states that the 
painter developed his use of color by the same 
analysis that he had previously applied to the pos- 
sibilities of black and white, of line and angle, 
mass and accent, in his drawings. His last pictures 
bespeak an even deeper love of draftsmanship than 
what he expressed at the time when it was almost 
the sole basis of his art. How, in later years, he 
thought of all the properties of painting as co- 
ordinated appears in Seurat’s own statement as to 
his procedure. ‘This statement, approximately con- 


tained in the study of Jules Christophe which has 
served as the basis for most writing on the great 


Neo-Impressionist, is more accurately given in a 
letter which came to light a few years ago and 
which I translate entire,—as to its credo—for in 
another passage of the document, Seurat speaks of 
details in the previous publication as containing a 
misunderstanding of his meaning. 

Heading his lines with the words “Estheétique,” 
he says, “Art is harmony. Harmony is the analogy 
of contrary elements and the analogy of similar 
elements of tone, color and line, considered according 
to their dominants and under the influence of light, 
in gay, calm, or sad combinations. 

The contraries are: 

For tone, one more clear (luminous) for one 
more dark: 

For color, the complementaries, that is to say a 
certain red opposed to its complementary, etc. (red- 
green, orange-blue, yellow-violet) ; 

For line, those forming a right angle. 

Gaiety of tone is given by the luminous dominant ; 
of color, by the warm dominant; of line, by lines 
above the horizontal. 

Calm of tone is equality between dark and light; 


of color, equality between warm and cold; in line, 
it is given by the horizontal. 

Sad tone is given by the dark tone dominant; in 
color by the cold dominant; in line by descending 
directions. 

‘Technique: 

Taking for granted the phenomena of the dura- 
tion of the impression of light on the retina— 

Synthesis necessarily follows as a result. The 
means of expression is the optical mingling of the 
tones and of the tints (local color and that resulting 
from illumination by the sun, an oil-lamp, gas, etc.), 
that is to say, of the lights and their reactions (the 
shadows), following the laws of contrast, of grada- 
tion and of irradiation. 

The frame is in the harmony opposed to that of 
the tones, the colors and the lines of the picture.” 

The letter dates from the summer of 1890, some 
seven months before the artist’s death, but the ideas 
it contains date back much earlier. From glimpses 
we get of him in conversation with his friends, we 
can see that the principles he lays down had for 
years been assuming clearer expression in his mind 
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until he could state them like a scientific formula. 
A silent man, confiding even to his intimates but 
little of his personal affairs, he was always ready to 
discuss his theories, and on such occasions would 
suddenly begin to talk freely and forcefully, seizing 
a bit of chalk to illustrate—on the floor, if that 
Were most convenient—the effect of one line upon 
another. We may be sure, however, that it was 
the explanation of qualities already in his pictures 
that he was giving—not merely plans for the work 
he saw ahead of him. In the “Baignade” the general 
disposition of the lines and masses is already far 
advanced toward the complete control which he 
was to achieve in the next few years. “The masses 
are less differentiated from one another, perhaps 
vaguer in their design than those of ““Un Dimanche 
a la Grande Jatte,”’ but today no one can look at 
the use of the horizontal of the bridge with its 
echoes in the line of the canoe and the shadows on 
the bank, the various verticals and the oblique lines 
with their several inclinations, and fail to see that 
even in 1884 Seurat had consciously used line for 
its inherent properties, in the way that he describes 
to us in words, six years later. (I/lustrated p. 164.) 


But without the words his purpose becomes more 
evident with each new work. ‘The Grande Jatte 
picture is finer in its articulation, its organization, 
than is its predecessor, as the higher animals are more 
wonderful in their complexity than the lower ones. 
It deals with design in the third dimension, as does 
a cathedral, and indeed as we look at the perspective 
of tree-stems and the arch formed by the branches 
and foliage, we become aware of another step in 
the unbroken lineage of French art: it is to the 
Gothic architects that we are carried back, and the 
great upright figures of the foreground are descend- 
ants of those which we owe to the Gothic sculptors. 
There is the same warm interest in humanity, the 
same hieratic purity of line and plane that gives to 
the feeling its reserve and dignity. 

‘The three pictures which follow (‘‘Les Poseuses,”’ 
in 1888, “La Parade” and “Le Chahut,” in 1889), 
are more especially developments of the abstract 
quality in Seurat’s picture-making. 
i believe, greatest masterpiece, “Le Cirque,” the 
interest in the people he creates is the thing that 
leaps ahead, even while his construction advances 
in firmness and subtlety once more. ‘“‘Les Poseuses,”’ 
a small and complete study for which was shown at 
the International Exhibition of 1913—the larger 
work being in a German collection, shows Seurat 
working in a high key, perhaps to clear away what- 
ever reminiscences of the dark pictures of his early 
period still appeared in the canvas of the Grande 
Jatte. His outdoor painting of the time is of the 
same nature, his preference being for a flat, white 
light which favored minute observation of differences 
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ot tint and line rather than contrast of illumined 
passages with those in shadow. And so the “‘Po- 
seuses” is a kind of polyphony in which one high, 
clear voice sings with another, as in a Fra Angelico 
or a Baldovinetti. 

More severe in its straight-lined schematism, even 
more determined to reach a geometrical structure 
that should stand of itself, regardless of the en- 
veloping chiaroscuro of Seurat’s early work, is “La 
Parade,” the side-show given outside the showman’s 
booth at French fairs. In this work and in “Le 
Chahut” we see the painter most clearly as the man 
who could isolate a color or a line and decide upon 
its function in a design, as his letter states. Here 
also is his fullest anticipation of the state of mind 
which was to find general expression twenty or 
twenty-five years later, when the artists were no 
longer content to use the abstract properties of form 
and color in pictures still presenting a visual image 
—when all representation was suppressed so that 
the idea could be embodied in a design from which 
all confusion with the thing seen was eliminated. 
As much as we owe to the great instinct, the classical 
structure and the profound logic of Cézanne, it is 
but natural that the genius of the next generation 
sheuld propose our contemporary problem in terms 
more nearly those of our time. 

And in his final work, Seurat prophesies once more 
the direction that was to be taken. The great 
rhythms of “Le Chahut,” followed in lines as pure 
as those of Assyrian bas-reliefs or of Greek draperies, 
have*become more mysterious; they disperse through- 
out the whole picture just as the big masses of “La 
Baignade” become the finer organism of “Un 
Dimanche a la Grande Jatte.” “Le Cirque” shows 
Seurat more fully in control of his means than ever 
before; he has resumed his consideration of darkened 
space and of distance, his color reaches its ultimate 
sureness, his design its limit of minuteness—as it 
balances flying curves with harsh rectangles—and 
of freedom as he invents a combination of forms 
such as no work of the past had hinted at. And 
with this mastery comes his greatest interest in the 
subject of his picture. We thrill to the fairy grace 
of the equestrian figure that concentrates the loveli- 
ness of all the women whose silhouette Seurat had 
fixed with his conté crayon; the magical horse, the 
elegant ring-master and the clowns evoke all of our 
immemorial delight in public spectacles and— 
perhaps the most significant detail—each one of the 
numerous little people in the background is described 
with an affectionate humor and an exactitude that 
have no parallel in modern times—to find their 
equal, one must go back through the centuries to 
Pieter Breughel, whose grandeur and clarity led me 
to speak of him in connection with Seurat when the 
latter’s ‘““‘Poudreuse” was first exhibited here some 
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two years ago. Perhaps after all the arts of the 
past that the great modern has recalled, Breughel’s 
‘s the nearest to his own, both for its esthetic and 
for its human quality. 

But it is for its faculty for looking toward the 
future that we must, in conclusion, speak of this 
work. Today, when a period of abstraction and 
analysis is merging into one where the visible world 
is affirming its fascination for the artist once more, 
we can see with a clearness impossible to his con- 
temporaries, the significance of the last picture of 
Seurat. As compared with “La Parade” or even 
with “Le Chahut,” it tells us that his increasing 
control over the zsthetic elements, his always more 


perfect conversion into form and color of the 
amorphous material furnished by the eyes did no 
more than balance his deepening idea of life. In 
the early part of 1891, when, for Seurat, could be 
spoken the words that Mrs. Browning took for the 
title of her poem, “He giveth his beloved sleep,” it 
was not as the “tired child at a show who sees 
through tears the jugglers leap” that the artist 
stopped work on his picture of the circus; it was 
through clear and eager eyes that he looked at the 
spectacle, knowing, as he must have known, that his 
art was a complete one and that the work it forecast, 
the work that others were to execute, would be built 
on firm ground. 
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FARLY PERSIAN PAINTINGS IN AMERICA 


By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 


*UBSEQUENT to the fall of the Fatimid 
dynasty in Egypt, the Arabian artists who had 
worked for Fatimid patrons, being neglected by 
the Sunnite Ayyubids, sought a livelihood else- 
where, and the influence of Egyptian art was ex- 
erted more strongly in Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Persia., It is thus that southern influences, com- 
bined with less conspicuous Byzantine, and in a 
few cases a suggestion of Indian, elements, and the 
inheritance of Sasanian art, are the sources of 
Arab painting as it is known to us by a number of 
manuscripts dating from the end of the twelfth and 
first half of the thirteenth century. But though we 
speak of sources, it must be clearly understood that 
the Arab art of Syria and Mesopotamia at this time 
is vigorous and self-reliant and highly characteristic. 
It is essentially practical in purpose, not at all an art 
for art’s sake, but one of demonstration, having for 
the most part technical and _ historical interests: 
only as applied to pottery and glass is it intentionally 
decorative. “Though color is used, it is essentially 
an art of fluent draughtsmanship with even lines, 
but restless rather than architectural in quality. It 
is full of brilliant observation, and altogether secu- 
lar. It can scarcely be too highly valued, and cer- 
tainly far surpasses the more generally appreciated 
Persian art of later periods, however exquisite, 
accomplished and refined. 

One of the earliest examples is an incomplete 
manuscript of the Kitab fi ma‘arifat al-hiyal 
al-handasiya of Abu’l Izz Isma’il Ibn al-Razzaz 
al-Ghazari, of which there are six leaves in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and one in Mrs. 
Jack Gardner’s collection. A great deal of con- 
troversy has centered around this manuscript. ‘The 
guard page bears the name of the Urtugqid Sultan 


Nur ud-Din Abu’l-Fath Muhammad of Kaifa and 
Amida, who died 1185 A. D.t. Two or more 
leaves bear devices of a falcon; the designation or 
title “falcon” (baighu) occurs in several inscriptions 
of the Amida Sultans and the bird itself, single or 
double headed, is represented in a number of build- 
ings at Amida, including the Aleppo gate which 
was restored in 1183.? Later pages of the text 
show inscriptions running across a cupola, to the 
effect “Glory to our master the Sultan regnant, al- 
Malik as-Salih, asli ’d-dunya va’d-din”: d-dunya 
va d-din, “of state and church” or “world and 
religion,’ combined with such honorific words as 
niir, nasir, and in this case as/i, being a regular 
title borne by Urtugqid Sultans of Amida. Al-Malik 
as-Salih is the particular title of Sultan Nasir ud- 
Din Abu’l-Fath Mahmiid (son of Sultan Muham- 
mad, above mentioned), who came to the throne in 
1200-01. 

It was for this Sultan that another manuscript 
of the same work, with illustrations in an identical 
style, was completed in 1205-06.? 

The foregoing evidence suffices to show that the 
manuscript represented in Boston by seven leaves 
must have been written at Amida at the close of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The occurrence of the names of two regnant Sultans 
can be explained in either of two ways: (1) the 
manuscript was commenced in the reign of Sultan 


1Sarre, F., and Martin, F. R. Die Ausstellung von Meister- 
werke Muhammadanischer Kunst in Miinchen, tr910, Munich, 
1 il. 

? Berchem, M. van, and Strzygowski, J. Amida. Heidelberg, 
1910. 


3 Wiedemann, E., and Hauser, F. Uber die Uhren in Bereiche 
der islamischen Kultur, Nova Acta der Kais. Leopold Akad. 
der deutsch. Naturforscher Bd. 100 no. 5, 1915. 

Wiedemann, E., and Hauser, F. Uber Trinkgefisse and 
Tafelaufsatzse nach al- Gazari una Benu Musa, Der Islam, Bd. 8, 
Strassburg, 1918, pp. 55, ff, 


Muhammad and completed (at least fifteen years 
later) in the reign of his second son, Sultan Mah- 
mid, and (2) the leaves of two manuscripts, one 
written for Sultan Mahmid, have been mixed. The 
latter possibility is obviously the more likely. 

Dr. Martin’s supposition that the al-Malik as- 
Salih of the cupola inscriptions refers to the great 
Saladin is excluded by the consideration that we can 
not suppose a Musulman scribe to have made an error 
in the titles of a contemporary Sultan: so that there 
remains no evidence to support his view that the 
fine portrait of a seated Sultan, occurring on another 
page, and reproduced on his Plate A, represents 
Saladin himself. It may, however, be a portrait 
of Sultan Muhammad or Sultan Mahmid. M. 
Blochet’s interpretation of Sultan al-Malik as-Salih 
as referring to Sultan al Malik as-Salih Salah 
ud-Din Salih, Mamluk ruler in Cairo, 1351-1354, 
can only be explained on the ground that he knew 
of no other Sultan bearing these titles:° for the 
style of the illustrations shows most clearly, as Dz: 
Martin points out, that it could not have been made 
so late as the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Another manuscript, represented in Boston by 
two leaves, a third in my own collection, and two 
in New York, belonging to Dr. Riefstahl, is the 
well-known Arabic translation of the Materia 
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Medica of Dioscorides, written by Abdulla 
Fadl in 1222, most likely at Baghdad. ‘The pic- 
tures, illustrating consultations of physicians, dis- 
sections, medicinal plants, etc., are in the style of 
the magnificent “Schefer’” manuscript of Hariri’s 
Maqamat, written at Wasit, between Bassorah and 
Kufa, and dated 1237 (the author died in 1122), 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Arabe 5877), parts 
of which have been published by Martin and 
Schulz,* and of the Galen manuscript in the Imperial 


Library at Vienna, dated 1250. 


Another early manuscript (belonging to Mr. H. 
Kevorkian) in the same style and of great interest 
is a copy of the chronicle of Muhammad ibn Jarir 
ut-Tabari, in the Persian version of Abu’l-Fadl 
al-Bal‘ami: it contains eight miniatures, and can 
hardly be later in date than the end of the twelfth 
century. 


ibn 


The three books so far referred to are the only 
ones in America of which we can say with certainty 
that they must have been written before 1258. 
The Caliphate at Baghdad came to an end in that 
year, when the city was sacked by the Mongols 


® Martin, F. R. The miniature paintings and painters of Per- 
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Schulz, Ph. W. Die persische-islamische miniaturenmalerei, 
Leipzig, 1914. 
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(Tartars) under Hilagi Khan. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the extent of the destruction of lite 
and property, and of Arabic and Persian culture, 
effected by the ferocious artars, the most bar- 
barous and ruthless conquerors the world has ever 
known. Nevertheless, these appalling disasters pre- 
pared the way for a new development in Persian 
(as distinguished from Arab) art. “The conquerors 
soon assumed the manners and customs of the con- 
quered, and in 1295 Ghazan Khan adopted Islam 
and replaced the Tartar headdress by the Persian 
turban. ‘The Mongols, moreover, were interested in 
history (if only that their own exploits might be 
recorded) and in treatises on geography, natural 
history, astronomy and medicine. It must also be 
remembered that Southern Persia, with Shiraz, 
escaped almost unhurt. “The Mongols, moreover, 
brought with them the influence of the Far East, 
which is very distinctly recognizable in Persian art 
from the thirteenth century onwards. It can not 
be doubted that they employed and encouraged such 
Persian artists as survived the débacle, and that 
they brought with them artists and works of art 
from the Far East. 

The most important monument of this Mongol 
period is the manuscript of the Jami‘ ut-Tawarikh of 
Rashid ud-Din, preserved in part in the Library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in London, and in part in 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh. Here 
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the landscape is distinctly reminiscent of China, while 
the drawing shows fine nervous strokes of unequal 


thickness, and the prevailing tone approaches a’ 


grayish monochrome, like that of Sung and Yuan 
paintings. 

There is another manuscript of the Jami’ ut- 
Tawirikh, of early fourteenth century date, in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Supp. Persian 1113— 
Martin, Pl. 42), in quite another style. I repro- 
duce here a page in the same manner, representing 
a somewhat unusual subject—the Burning of Idols, 
understood, according to the accompanying text, in 
the mystical style of Rimi, as signifying the de- 
struction of the dear idols of the heart, by attach- 
ment to which the idolater forgets the worship of 
God. Such a purification, indeed, was the essential 
consequence of the invasions of the Mongols, who 
have been called the “scourge of God.” ‘The Cali- 
phate in Baghdad in the thirteenth century repre- 
sented a luminant and decadent culture: ‘Their 
prosperity,’ writes Sir H. Howorth, “was hollow 
and pretentious, their grandeur very largely but out- 
ward glitter, and the diseased body needed a sharp 
remedy.” It is nevertheless a strange evidence of the 
power of the conquered, always greater in the long 
run than that of an invading conqueror, that within 
a hundred years from the time when they had been 
idolaters themselves and the bitter foes of Islam, 
the Mongol warriors should be represented as Idol- 
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Breakers, and that their iconoclasm could be made 
a symbol of Sufi mysticism. 

There exist also at the same time manuscripts in 
which the old Arab art is combined with Chinese 
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elements. ‘The best example of this is afforded by 
the Vienna Hariri, dated 1332 (Martin, Pls. 15, 
16). The same thing may also be observed in the 
famous Morgan Library Mandafi al-Hayawan, Per- 
sian text, dated 1295, and said, very probably rightly, 
to have been prepared for Ghazan Khan himself. 
This book contains ninety-four fine illustrations, 
mostly of animals, but including some scenes with 
figures that are curiously suggestive of the art of 
India and some by a later hand. As remarked by 
Martin, the animals are drawn in the earlier manner, 
but are less realistic and more decorative. Mr. 
Kevorkian possesses a slightly earlier, nearly com- 
plete, but not dated, manuscript of the same work, 
with thirty-two pictures, in which the drawing is, 
if anything, even finer than that of the Morgan 
manuscript. 

Rashidu ’d-Din, author of the Jami ut-Tawdarikh 
above referred to was the prime minister of Ghazan 
Khan (1295-1304). We can not fail to connect 
the revival of interest in Persian literature and art 
which seems to take place at the close of the thir- 
teenth century with the enlightened rule of Ghazan 
Khan, who not only made himself independent of 
the Khaqans of Mongolia and China, but was a 
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PRRSTAN (1:3 tH CENTURY) 
patron of the arts and sciences and was acquainted 
with many languages, including Persian and Arabic. 
“Henceforth,” as Professor Browne remarks, ‘“‘Sha- 
mans and Buddhist monks could no longer domineer 
over the Muslim ’u/amd; their monasteries and tem- 
ples gave place to colleges and mosques,” and these, 
of necessity, had their libraries. 


The Shah Nama of Firdausi, the Persian Epic, 
had been completed for Mahmiid of Ghazna in A. D. 
999. ‘This noble work attained an unrivalled popu- 
larity in Persia, lasting to the present day. Here, 
in the words of the late Professor Cowell was “a 
world of thought and feeling and action that has 
passed away from earth’s memory forever, whilst 
its palaces and heroes are dimly seen mirrored here 
below.” Even if every book in Baghdad was 
destroyed in 1258, copies of the Shah Nama must 
have been preserved in Shiraz. It would seem that 
just as the Norman conquerors of Britain deeply 
interested themselves in the Matiere de Bretagne, 
the Arthurian cycle, which became par excellence 
the literature of aristocratic society, so at any rate 
from the time of Ghazan Khan onwards, the Mon- 
gol Il-Khans in Persia were interested in the Per- 
sian national literature—they had, indeed, none of 
their own, and all that glorified their adopted coun- 
try glorified themselves. “Thus it is not surprising 
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that towards the close of the thirteenth century and 
still more abundantly in the fourteenth, we begin 
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to find side by side with the Arabic works on natu- 
ral history, illustrated texts of purely Persian litera- 
ture and of the Shah Ndma in particular. A _ na- 
tion’s epic, in which are established its characteristic 
modes of thought and feeling, is everywhere the 
deepest inspiration of its art, until the time comes 
when the old stories are no longer taken seriously, 
but become a matter of divertissement: and so it 1s 
that the early Shah Nadmas of the: Mongol period, 
which after all established the unity of Persia, are 
infinitely superior to the more elegant productions 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. Here, the 
illustrations are heroic as the text, and primarily 
designed to tell the story, rather than to. beautify 
the page. Often magnificent in color, and always 
nobly designed, they show but few traces of Far 
Eastern technique: they are an expression of the 
Persian spirit in essential purity—from these to the 
exquisite and precious craftsmanship of Bihzad and 
the acrobatic draughtsmanship of artists like Riza 
‘Abbasi is a steep descent. 
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The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, possesses five 
leaves from two Shah Nadmas which may be dated 
between 1275 and 1310. Other leaves from the 
same mss, (which are said to have been incomplete ) 
are to be seen in the Louvre and other European 
collections. It seems to me that the highest histori- 
cal, romantic and esthetic interest attaches to these 
pages. Consider, for example, the picture of the 
meeting of Zal and Rudaba—afterwards father and 
mother of Rustam, the supreme hero of the epic. 
Rudaba, daughter of Mihrab, “so beautiful her 
presence,” says Firdausi, “that she breathes of heaven 
and love,” had fallen in love, by hearsay (after the 
manner of Oriental heroines) with Zal, who lay in 
camp near Kabul, her father’s capital. Zal himself 
was a ‘parfit, gentil’ knight, with but one defect, his 
white hair—faithfully indicated in the picture. To 
effect a meeting, Rudaba sent her maidens to gather 
roses near the tents of Zal. Hearing that these 
damsels have been sent “by the moon of Kabulistan 
to gather roses for the palace,’ Zal’s heart is stirred, 
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and he rises and wanders, scarcely knowing where 
he goes, along the river bank (we see the river, with 
fishes swimming, on the right side of the picture), 
followed by a servant, carrying his bow. When 
this is reported to Rudaba, she retires to her country 
house (doubtless a pavilion and irrigated garden, in 
the Persian manner) and sends a messenger to Zal, 
requesting him to visit her at sundown. When she 
sees him approaching, the enamored princess, leaning 
from the balcony of her house, addresses him sweetly 
—and this we see in the picture on the left hand side. 
Two scenes, the earlier wandering along the river 
bank, and the later arrival at Rudaba’s house, are 
combined in one representation. Finally Rudaba lets 
down her lovely luxuriant hair, tying the upper part 
of it to an iron ring, and Zal ascends by it. 

Or take the picture representing the funeral of 
Rustam and Zuwara. ‘The biers of the two brothers 
are preceded by their standards, and followed by the 
body of Rustam’s devoted horse Raqush, borne by 
an elephant, and by their father Zal, now an old 
man, beating his breast. “This is indeed a funeral 
worthy of a hero, and an illustration worthy of its 
text. (Illustrated p. 180.) 

Another manuscript, dated just three years after 
the death of the last Mongol I]-Khan and so falling 
within the Timtrid period, belonging to Mr. Kevor- 
kian, is an anthology of Persian poets (amongst 
others, “Umar Khayyam), dated 1340. This is a 
book of thirty chapters, having two full page minia- 
tures at the beginning and six folios with Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish text alternating with pictorial 
bands, representing human figures, animals, tents, 
etc., on a red ground—this red ground, by the way, 


adds another suggestion of Indian influence to that 
of certain pictures in the Morgan Mandafi al-Haya- 
wan already referred to. The Shah Nama pictures 
last referred to have likewise a red ground. 

The conquests of ‘Vimtr-i-Lang (1387) extend- 
ing to Baghdad in the West and Delhi in the East, 
were only .less ‘terrible than those of the earlier 
Mongols, inasmuch as Timiir was already a Musul- 
man and a cultivated patron of letters. “These con- 
quests resulted in a reunion of Persia with Central 
Asia, and brought in their train renewed Far East- 
ern influences (early Ming). ‘The centre of power 
is shifted from western, central and southern Persia 
to northern and eastern Persia and ‘Transoxiana. 
Whereas the capital city of the Il-Khans had been 
Sultania near Qazvin, that of Timur was in Samar- 
gand beyond the Oxus, that of his successor Shah 
Rukh (1405-47) at Herat (With his son Ultgh 
Beg, the astronomer king, at Samarqand), with 
Bokhara, Meshed and Merv as other seats of culture. 
The courts of Shah Rukh and Ultigh Beg were 
famed for their splendor and attracted men of learn- 
ing and science from all parts of Persia. “There is an 
illustrated Miraj Nama made at Herat for Shah 
Rukh, about 1436, in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Supp. 190: Martin, pl. 56). There are two lead- 
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ing elements or influences in the art of this brilliant 
period: the purely Persian tradition using brilliant 
color (represented chiefly by the illuminated Shah 
Namas) and a Transoxiana and Herat school (as 
it is commonly called by writers on Persian art) of 
which the chief characteristic is a fine brush (not 
‘yen and ink’) drawing in monochrome, only spar- 
ingly heightened with touches of gold and color, 
and often showing unmistakably the influence of 
early Ming and also of European (Italian) art. 
The purely Persian tradition was no doubt main- 
tained in the west and south (Baghdad, Tabriz, 


Qazvin, Shiraz, etc.), as well as by Persian painters 
at the courts in Herat and Samarqand, while the 
native artists of Central Asia for the most part 
worked in the “Transoxiana’ manner. ‘The two 
leading types or tendencies alluded to are represented 
here by an illustration from a Shah Nama (the 
execution of Faramurz) and by a well-known draw- 
ing, representing one of a pair of fighting warriors.’ 


7 Martin, Miniature paintings . . p. 31 and Pl. 55. Sarre 
and Martin, Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerke Muhammadischer 
Kunst in Miinchen, 1910, pl. = 


Karabacek, J. von, Zur orientalischen Altertumskunde, 4. 
Muhammadanische Kunststudien, Vienna, 1913, p. 62, n. 
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yy AN,” says Irving Babbitt in The New the true form and the hidden character; yet he saw 

Laokoon, “is a living paradox in that he their greatness as human beings. He caught the 
holds with enthusiasm and conviction to the half eternal value of no matter how plain a fact; and 
truth and yet becomes perfect only in proportion as kept it as simple as it appears in actual life. No 
he achieves the rounded view.” Thomas Eakins, secret Sesame opened the way for him; yet he got 
that little known, powerful painter who died in in. He painted Philadelphia scenes, portraits of 
1916, presents a most enthralling paradox of the every-day people and professional men in a photo- 
same sort. He was a realist; no great artist has graphic manner as he would have painted the 
copied bone structure and muscles more faithfully glories of a great civilization. Unrecognized as he 
than he, nor so disdained the theories of art. Yet has been up to now, his pictures hold enough 
he achieved the effect of the “rounded view,’—a vitality, masterly enthusiasm, life and truth (call 


philosophy in paint. He read an essay on “The it what you please) to make him the first artist of 
differential action of certain muscles passing more America, the first painter of whom we can be 


than one joint,” before the Academy of Natural Sci- selfishly proud. 
ences; yet he painted as poetic a picture as “Retro- Here is ‘Between Rounds,” containing for back- 
spection.”” He saw the ugly reality of his sitters, ground three posters, the sign “Press Box,’’ five 
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reporters, two of whom must have been real, a 
policeman below them, a sign showing that. it’ is 
the second round, a crowd in the balcony and a 
crowd behind the ring platform. The principals, 
one boxer slightly battered, two seconds and a 
timekeeper who sits at ringside before a small table, 
are painted even more “to the life.” Every touch 
tells of Eakins’ devetion to the uncompromising 
truth,—from the cloudiness of the air in the hall, 
the full light on the fighters’ white body and the 
flapping towel to the timekeeper’s attentive pose as 
he waits for the three-minute interval to pass. 

The portrait of Professor Henry A. Rowland, 
described in Eakins’ owns words, shows the physi- 
cist ‘with a diffraction grating in his hand. His 
engine for ruling is beside him, and in the back- 
ground his assistant, Mr. Schneider, is working at 
his lathe. The frame is ornamented with lines of 
the spectrum and with coefficients and mathematical 
formule relating to light and electricity, all original 
with Professor Rowland and selected by himself.” 
No other coefficients will do, you see. Figures in- 
vented by the artist merely as a novel border on the 
wide frame would be especially detested. How far 
Thomas Eakins had penetrated into physics, one can 
only guess; but by studying the instruments as he 
painted them he certainly would have been able to 
reconstruct facsimiles,—diffraction gratings that 
would look the part, even if they would not have 
served the professor in his experiments. And the 
implication is that Eakins was not satisfied with 
the appearance only. He had the faculty of ufider- 
standing at least the human mind; you see it ex- 
posed on canvas, in the delineation of this professor’s 
head. and hands, for example, and in the pose of 
Mr. Schneider, unhurriedly but expertly turning a 
piece of metal with his chisel, 

The ‘Concert Singer’ stands in an unaffected 
attitude, her hands lightly clasped at her waist, 
while her notes occupy all her attention. She has 
learned her song well; you gather this from the 
expression of her unshaded eve and the marvelous 
drawing of her mouth and throat. The knowledge 
of anatomy Eakins has put into her arms leads one 
to suspect that he could have performed an amputa- 
tion if he had wanted to. 

Walt Whitman at sixty-eight tips his patriarchal 
head at you and calls you brother, perhaps a little 
bibulously, certainly with geniality which even a 
suggestion of weakness can not disturb. The 
“Song of Myself”? explains Walt no better. 

Then Mrs. Frishmuth, Collector of Musical In- 
struments; the portrait of General E. Burd Grub, 
one time Minister to Spain, and a pathetic, bluster- 
ing, sad-faced man, if we read Eakins rightly; the 
meticulous William M. Chase; the acid cut pair 
of portraits, Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert L. Parker; the 
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energetic full length study of Protessor Leslie W. 
Miller, a character analysis, if ever there was 
one,” But let us not attempt a catalogue 
of even the best portraits. The illustrations on these 
pages will inform or remind the reader what that 
work is like. And Joseph Brummer has at present 
an exhibition of many fine examples in his gallery. 

In discussing so tremendous a subject, it would 
be convenient to begin with but one element, and 
to write of the whole in terms of that. Eakins’ 
genius for painting hands will serve as the approach. 
Looking at these pieces of anatomy and character, 
one divines the artist at work more clearly than 
while looking at such a tremendous unit as the 
canvas of the Agnew Clinic. Hands are generally 
a translation of temperament and ability. Palmists 
have a‘science of their own; but even without a 
sight of the lines in the fleshy part they ought to 
be able to arrive at most of their conclusions by a 
study of knuckles, the proportion of fingers to back, 
the shape and bend of the index, the angle of the 
thumb, its strength, and above all the appearance 
of the whole extremity at rest. Eakins of course 
goes palmistry one better. Instead of reading 
character from only a small portion-of the sitter’s 
skin, he reads it everywhere, in dress and pose as 
in hands; then he does what nature has already 
done; he translates the generality into a particular 
unit of chords and joints. Thus the individual who 
confronts him is epitomized once by his maker and 
once again by this painter. In the three-quarters, 
stifly standing portrait of a girl wearing a wide- 
necked gown, the looseness of the wrists is a 
dramatic weakness. The hands of John B. Gest 
are themselves a portrait; to prove it, cover up the 
top half of the canvas (or its reproduction in the 
catalogue of the Memorial Exhibitions at the 
Metropolitan Museum and at Philadelphia). You 
will see a right hand tightly gripping the fingers of 
the left, as though each was necessary to the other; 
the veins and muscles on the back of the left burst 
with determination; their hardness shows 
well, attention to business; their position might re- 
veal lack of social ease. The hands of “The Writ- 
ing Master,” Eakins’ father, have a world of pains- 
taking old age in them; they have given good ser- 
vice. In the portrait of George F. Barker, Eakins 
doubtless wished to make an acceptable picture, and 
so painted something less vigorous than usual; but 
here too the hands belong evidently to a heavy, slow 
moving person. Although they hang in unemo- 
tional fashion at Mr. Barker’s side, they show the 
thumbs standing clear. It is an unmistakable ob- 
servation of character. 

This search for exactness did not prevent Eakins 
from developing a breadth of style which enabled 
him to subordinate his eye to his feeling, A con- 
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noisseur has pointed out that Eakins was the most 
consistent of American realists, and that throughout 
his forty-five years of work his attitude remained 
the same. From another point of view this observa- 
tion becomes only half-way true. For Eakins cer- 
tainly gathered power between the years 1872 and 
1882. He had studied under Gérome and Bonnat 
for three years, and turned to the sculptor Dumont 
for lessons in the round. During the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, he went to Spain and probably found 
himself in sympathy with the Spanish realists. But 
his earlier painting, after his return to America, 
shows less of this training than one would expect. 
His picture of the Gross Clinic, 1875, with its melo- 
dramatic posing of the calm Dr, Samuel David 
Gross, splashed with blood, between the group in- 
tent on the operation and the pathetic figure at the 
left, throwing up an arm to cut off the shocking 
sight, follows most closely the foreign formula. At 
least the contrast of a vivid center group and an 
indefinite background is unlike the greater part of 
Eakins’ work, where the whole is detailed, and the 
detail in the back subdued mainly in tone. 

The early influence, one may say, came from the 
Hudson River School and the camera. ‘That series 
of water pictures, ““Pair Oared Shell,” “The Big- 
len Brothers Turning the Stake-Boat,” “John 
Biglen in a Single Scull” and “Sailboats (Hikers) 
Racing on the Delaware” suggest the snap shot. 
Trees along the river form merely a flat shadow 
with lacy edges; they were painted not necessarily 
as the result of tree knowledge but of formal’ and 
very sharp eyesight. “The Fairman Rogers Four- 
In-Hand,” sparkling and fashionable, rolls over a 
white road to the patter of sixteen hoofs, no two 
of which are in the same position. “The sheen on 
the black shoulders, the glitter on the harness, the 
halation of the sunlight and (most significantly) the 
“distant focus” which gives the picture a_perspec- 
tive the eye does not usually perceive, ought to prove 
the photographic influence. 

Yet outdoor light did not entice him, Impres- 
sionism did not concern him in the slightest degree. 
His French training, of course, would tend to give 
his work “studio lighting” and to make him ignore 
the problems of atmosphere and “illuminated 
shadow.”” When he was painting “The Crucifixion”’ 
they he had his model pose out on _ the 
roof in order to get the proper light. But the 
strong shadows under the curving fingers, on the 
shoulder and left leg are the sole indication that 
Eakins was concerned with sunlight. The light on 
the water of his study of the Biglen Brothers is a 
grey mechanical light. 

By the time, however, that he had painted “The 
Writing Master” and others already named, Eakins 
had become a great stylist. He thought deeper and 
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eliminated more as he composed his later work. 
Though not dated, “The Swimming Hole” evi- 
dently belongs to the beginning of this maturer 
period; at the left a figure lies on a stone pier so 
that the lines of his body lead to a sitting figure, 
whose raised arm leads directly to a standing fig- 
ure; off the end of the stone another figure dives 
down, and the direction is carried out by placing 
the head and shoulders of a man in the water at 
the lower right. The three men on the pier are 
supported by the torso of a youth who lets himself 
into the water on the face of the pier. “The land- 
scape has the haze of a hot day; the water gleams, 
and the wet stones reflect the wiggling colors of 
the shallow part of the “Hole.” 

A tendency to spotty composition he overcame by 
simplifying his accents; he reduced the matter to a 
contained unit by toning down and arranging the 
detail. The portrait of the lady who collected mu- 
sical instruments shows him consciously composing. 
He placed a piano, horns, stringed instruments and 
wood-winds in the large spaces at both sides of the 
figure and in the foreground; and then he painted 
them in warm browns and blacks. But the lady is 
in a cold light. Her chiseled features stand out 
with all the meaning that Eakins read there, for 
anyone to see, The Concert Singer (1892) and 
Monsignor Diomede Falconio (1905), an even more 
solid figure, are as cleanly painted as Mrs. Frish- 
muth’s face; but Eakins has attempted a different 
form of emphasis. The capacity for expressing 
special relations was always with him; but it grew 
upon him even after middle age, and by 1905 the 
arrangements in space seem to have been fully as 
important to him as details of perspective. 

“The Thinker,” now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum collection, deserves all the study that can be 
given it. The portrait (of Louis N. Kenton) was 
done in 1900; a tall man in a baggy black suit 
stands with his hands in trouser pockets and feet 
apart, looking down to the right. ‘There is no 
background, only a shadow along the floor from 
left to right. Yet one can not find words to ex- 
press the solidity of the figure. Eakins painted there 
not only a thinker, but an American type, and the 
epoch made by many such men. ‘This statement 
will have to suffice, Indeed it ought to, since the 
picture is self-explanatory. 

As for Eakins’ life, who has all the information 
desired? His conversations and his thoughts seem 
to be concealed by his reticence no less than by the 
paucity of his close friends. In reply to a request 
for facts about his life, he wrote a business-like 
letter, giving the date of his birth and his parentage, 
mentioning the names of his masters and the fact 
that he had taught in life classes and lectured on 
anatomy. He sums himself up as follows: “T 


have painted many pictures and done a little sculp- 
ture. For the public I believe my life is all in my 
were Yours truly, . 0. -.” 

Dr. Parker tells an anecdote about him in the 
introduction to the catalogue of the Pennsylvania 
Academy Memorial Exhibition. Late one night, 
he says, Eakins had to cross Walnut Street Bridge 
in Philadelphia; he put a revolver in his pocket as 
a precaution against thugs. Walking across the 
bridge the artist saw two men waiting and wisely 
cocked his pistol. “The click must have been heard, 
for a voice said, “Let him go by,—we’ll get the 
next.” But Eakins waited and when the next came 
along, he escorted him over the rest of the way. 
One imagines that whether this tale had been pre- 
served or not, something like it would have been in- 
vented. Like the story of the cherry tree and the 
hatchet, which was necessary to instruct people in 
regard to Washington’s integrity, the story of 
Eakins and the thugs is necessary to reveal the art- 
ist’s fearlessness. Figuratively he had a cocked pistol 
handy all the time in painting a portrait. Abbey, 
the illustrator, says Dr. Parker, refused to let Eakins 
paint his portrait because ‘“‘ ‘he would bring out all 
those traits in my character I have been trying to 
conceal from the public for years.’ ”’ Did not Eakins 
fire any verbal shots after some of his contempora- 
ries, fleeing their American birthright for the sake 
of foreign mannerisms? He must have observed 
this strange behavior! ‘The biographer, fortunate 
enough to have the task of putting these matters on 
paper, ought to have a happy time ahead of him. It 


is always pleasant to write about the truth and a 
true man. 


But the task will certainly be dificult. Eakins’ 
life seems to have been quite uneventful. “I have 
taught continuously since 1873.” He seems 


to have been a disdainful man, an austere observer 
and as unfeeling as a mathematician. Disappoint- 
ments were the chief result of his work on canvas, 
inasmuch as popularity and recognition failed him 
entirely during his life-time. And the number of 
portraits now in the possession of Mrs. Eakins 
would indicate that his commissions were not always 
a financial success. He did not have the social 
attributes of Chase or Sargent, nor the dramatic 
(and sales making!) quality characteristic of Wins- 
low Homer. Homer told the truth about the sea 
and Florida and Bermuda; but Eakins came right 
out with the fatal information about people who 
might be you or anyone else. And so Homer estab- 
lished a long line of followers, while Eakins estab- 
lished nothing but his claim to a distant eminence. 

Part of the paradox is that this Philadelphian 
could retain and even refine his character in sur- 
roundings not especially attractive to a_ realist 
(Homer, you see, had to travel), among people not 
especially stimulating and at the most deadly job of 
teaching. During a small, though rather long life, 
he painted largely, broadly, deeply. For all his 
matter of fact point of view he was an idealist; 
he worked up and not down. Without formal 
philosophy he fostered on canvas the great philosophy 
of humanism. 
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VARIOUS ELEMENTS IN ROMANESOQUE 
SCULPTURE 


By STELLA RUBINSTEIN 


N the last thirty years or so, much attention has 
been given by world-known experts and scholars 

to the question of Oriental Influences in the Art of 
Western Europe. ‘They rightly tried to abolish the 
old belief that the inspiration of all we possess from 
the early middle ages until the Gothic period came 
from Rome, and that the Oriental influences came 
only to Europe through the Crusades. Works of 
expert scholars like Strzygowski, Courajod, Vogié 
and others have demonstrated very clearly that rela- 
tions between the Orient and the Occident existed 
before the Crusades, that there was a continuous 
exchange between the Orient and the Occident, and 
Bréhier in his article in the Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift, in 1903, on the Oriental Colonies in Europe, 
shows how from the fifth to the eighth century the 
Syrians had been almost the only navigators in the 
Mediterranean Sea, the only tradesmen among the 
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barbarian populations, and that it was greatly due to 
them that barbarism was lessened in Europe and a 
certain taste for luxury and art maintained, thus 
preparing the way for the Renaissance of Art during 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

Confining ourselves only to France, the presence 
of the Syrians there is not only attested by writers 
and testimonies of the time, but also by a great 
number of Syrian tombs in cities like Paris, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, etc. “The Syrians brought with them 
in coming small art objects formed of various ele- 
ments, taken from the decorative traditions of Phce- 
nicia, Chaldea, and Persia. ‘These objects were sold 
in foires or markets, in France, of which there were 
many in the early middle ages. One of the oldest 
was the foire of Troyes, dating from the fifth cen- 
tury, and the one of Saint Denis established in the 
first half of the seventh century, during the reign 
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of the French king Dagobert. The foire of Saint 
Denis was the most famous. It started every year 
the day devoted to the cult of St. Denis, and it 
lasted for four weeks, ‘“‘to allow,” says the Charter 
of its foundation, “the tradesmen from Spain, Prov- 
ence, Lombardy and other countries to take part in 
it.! These foires played a considerable part in the 


introduction into France of merchandise from all . 


over the world. 

Outside of the Syrians, Persia is also known as 
having had relations with France, where directly 
or indirectly.she exported carpets, and Sidoine Apol- 
linaire, who lived in the fifth century, speaks in a 
letter dated from Auvergne of Persian carpets in use 
in France.2. Relations equally existed between the 
European countries and the Copts, especially be- 
tween the Coptic monks and the Western European 
convents. 

In fact, the monasteries represented the intel- 
lectual supremacy as well as the wealth of the’ time, 
and art itself was, as we know, in the hands of 
the monks. The most famous monastical orders 
were then the Benedictine and the Cistercian orders, 
who erected hundreds of monasteries in France and 
abroad, and of which a great number are still extant. 
It is mainly to these orders that we owe what we 
possess from that time. 

These, in a very general way, are the conditions 
of the time. We are not going to consider here all 
the phases through which sculptural representation 


1H. Pigeonneau: “Histoire du Commerce de la France,” 


p. 62. 


2 André Michel: ‘‘Histoire de l’Art - at? hol, Mey Gey) SRE 
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has passed since the fall of the Roman Empire 
until the eleventh century, when the Romanesque 
style was definitely constituted. Neither are we 
going to make a complete study of the various ele- 
ments entering into the architectural details and 
portals of the Romanesque Cathedrals in France. 
We are going simply to take some of the Oriental 
and Byzantine minor art objects which were used 
as models by the European workers in stone, and 
we will see how miniatures, textiles, ivories, Gallo- 
Roman sarcophagi constituted the material from 
which the sculptors worked.1 Some of them are of 
Oriental crigin, others come from Byzantium, It 
must be remembered that most of the time the Ori- 
ental models were first adapted in Byzantium, 
through the intermediary of which they came to 
Western Europe. How much Byzantine Art in- 
fluenced European productions can easily be seen if 
we take only a few examples and compare them. 
We shall also examine a series of other examples 
which will demonstrate the evolution of French 
medieval sculpture and emphasize the interchange 
between the Oriental and the European countries. 
Below are reproduced two Byzantine ivory caskets 
from about the ninth century. One of them is in 
the Cluny Museum in Paris, the other was for- 


1 For anybody who would like to have a complete idea of the 
‘origin and development of Christian Art before the Gothic period, 
the most complete source of information is to be found in the 
remarkable works by Prof. Joseph Strizygowski. Among them 
the most important are: ‘‘Altai Iran und Vo6lkerwanderung,” 
Leipzig, 1917; “Die Baukunst der Armenien,” Vienna, 1918; and 
“Orient oder Rom,” Leipzig, 1901. It is also interesting to con- 
sult the work of the Marquis de Vogué on ‘‘Syrie centrale, archi- 
ee civile et religieuse du premier au septiéme siécle,” Paris, 
1865-77. 
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Examples of Textiles showing motives also found in 
the sculptural representations of Romanesque churches 
in France. 


Figure 1—Persian textile Hippokamp pattern. About 600. 
London. 


Ficure 2—Book cover from the Egbert Kodex from Echternach, 
about 985, 


Ficure 3—Textile, Eichstatt. 
Ficure 4—Persian textile, Cock Pattern, about 600, Vatican. 


Figure 5—West Islamic Bird Pattern, 11th Century, Brussels. 
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merly in the Spitzer Collection. ‘The first shows 
executed in relief the scene of fighting cavaliers 
encircled by a border composed of small medallions 
in which are represented alternately rosaces and pro- 
file busts of casked men, most probably copied from 
old coins. ‘The second casket shows typically Ori- 
ental motifs of decoration. We see there a seated 
lion; two birds facing each other and drinking from 
a vase; a tiger; an eagle trampling an animal under 
his feet. The other sides of the casket repeat similar 
motives, and the whole is surrounded by rows of 
rosaces in stars in medallions. 

In examining the decoration of some of the por- 
tals of the Romanesque Cathedrals in France we 
find identical or very similar motives. And so, for 
instance, the Church of Saint Pierre in Angouleme 
shows an archivolte and a frieze of fighting cava- 
liers (Fig. p. 195), very similar to the one from the 
ivory casket. In addition, in the centre of the archi- 
volte which comes from the central doorway of the 
West Facade are seen two birds facing each other 
and drinking from a vase, of which we have seen 
a similar representation on the second ivory casket 
so purely Oriental in feeling, and of which the exe- 
cution preceded more than two centuries the execu- 
tion of the Angouléme facade dating from the 
twelfth century. A capital from the Church of 
Saint Martin in Breves, in the department of 
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Corréze, in France (Fig. p. 198), representing two 
birds facing each other and pecking at a fruit, shows 
a small variation of the same theme so purely Ori- 
ental in feeling and conception. 

Other interesting points of comparison are offered 
by pieces of textile ranging from the late sixth to 
the eleventh century, and in which Oriental motifs 
repeated in Byzantium are in their turn utilized by 
European workers in stone. In these pieces of tex- 
tile are seen animals of various nature, horsemen, 
palmettes, rosaces, stars and so on, all of which 
motifs can be traced on portals and capitals of 
Romanesque churches in France. ‘The same can be 
said of the Oliphant (Fig. p. 192), of which there 
are so many in Europe, and which most of the time 
served to keep and transport reliques. “The decora- 
tion is completely in the Oriental style, and consists 
in animals and birds within medallions, of which 
there are so many translations in stone in the 
European churches of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

In comparing the pieces of textile, if we take, for 
instance, the rosettes and palmettes seen on the piece 
of textile from Eichstatt (Fig. 3, p. 193), repro- 
ducing an earlier Persian model, we find a decoration 
composed of the same elements in the portal from the 
facade of the church in Aulnay and in the one from 
Avallon. The former shows the tympanum covered 
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entirely with palmettes, and as for the portal of the 
Church of Saint Lazare of Avallon (Page 190), 
the rosaces which decorate it resemble a beautiful 
piece of lace work, of which the prototype can be 
found in textiles as well as in ivories, some of which 
are reproduced here. 

Other patterns of textile, ranging from the sixth 
to the eleventh century, which we reproduce, show, 
as the oliphant in ivory (Fig. p. 192), various animals 
in circles; still others show birds. Both motifs were 
in great use by the stone workers of the Romanesque 
cathedrals in France, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and several examples given here illustrate 
the point in question. 

A piece of silk of Syrian or Byzantine origin from 
about 600, from the altar of Wolvinus at Milan, 
showing a hunting pattern, illustrates a great varia- 
tion of animals, often met with in sculptural repre- 
sentations of the Romanesque period. ‘The hunter 
himself, as well as some of the animals, show simi- 
larities with hunters and animals from the bottom 
frieze of the Saint Gilles Cathedral, in which also 
are seen animals in circles (Page 197), similar to 
the various pieces of textiles, reproduced on page 
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The facade of this cathedral offers a most inter- 
esting study for the variety of elements found in the 
Romanesque churches in France. With Saint Gilles 
we are in Southern France, which, as we know, was 
in continual contact with Italy and had on its own 
soil so many examples of antique sculpture. The 
models from which the sculptors worked there were 
mostly Gallo-Roman sarcophagi. “They also used 
Byzantine models, and the combination of the vari- 
ous influences produces a most interesting effect. In 
the detail of the facade given here, we see, outside 
of the motifs of animals in circles repeating the 
models of Persian and Byzantine textiles, the guil- 
loche or fret based on the Roman antique. ‘The 
pilasters are fluted, which is a characteristic of the 
Greek and Roman periods, and the capitals are based 
on Roman Corinthian, with deeply channeled folds 
so different from those of the Byzantine School, 
where the treatment of the surface is very flat. 

In the niches are Apostles standing on lions. 
While the inspiration of the animals is Oriental 
and the folds of the garments show Byzantine in- 
fluence, the types themselves show similarity with 
those from the Gallo-Roman sarcophagi. 

Among many other interesting churches in France 
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from the Romanesque period there is the one from 
Saint Pierre in Moissac. The portal of this cathe- 
dral (Fig. p. 194), one of the finest in existence, 
shows in its decoration the same Oriental inspiration 
as we have already noticed in other examples. ‘The 
figures, on the other hand, indicate that the models 
from which the sculptors worked were of Byzantine 
origin. They represent the Apocalyptic vision of 
Saint John. In the tympanum is shown the Christ 
surrounded by the symbols of the four evangelists 
and the twenty-four old men. At the right is seen 
the Purification of the Virgin, the Presentation in 
the Temple, the Flight into Egypt, the Idols of 
Heliopolis Abolished, and below is the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Annunciation (modern restoration), 
and the Visitation. At the left, in the upper part, 
is represented the meal of the bad rich man and the 
death of Lazare, whose soul, in the form of a small 
child, is received by Abraham. Below is the death 
of the bad rich man and his punishment. ‘There 
are also scenes from Hell. 

The long figures below are Saint Peter at the 
left and the Prophet Isaiah at the right. 

In speaking of this portal, I want to emphasize 
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that if the figures are not perfect, if their propor- 
tions are exaggerated, if the laws of perspective are 
not observed, there nevertheless emanates from them 
a greatness of thought and conception which are 
striking. “The figures are full of life and expression 
and the story is told in a comprehensible way, and 
with dramatic expression. 

The trumeau of this portal, as well as the one 
from the Church of Souillac, show human beings, 
birds and grotesques mixed and combined in the 
most picturesque way. Here to the Oriental influ- 
ences are also added elements which came to West- 
ern Europe from countries like Scandinavia, Russia, 
Scotland or Ireland, where the grotesque was in 
great use. “The interlacing patterns of scrolls and 
animals played, as we know, a large part in the 
Saxen manuscripts. “They are also represented on 
the wooden churches of Scandinavia and on the 
crosses and monuments of the Northern settlers in 
Brittany and in Northern France, 

According to Mr. André Michel of the Louvre, 
the initial type of this kind of representation has 
to be looked for in the early ivory diptychs of the 
fifth and sixth century representing circus scenes. 
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They were often copied on the Arabic ivory caskets 
and were in their turn taken over by the artists of 
the Romanesque cathedrals who only attached to 
it the meaning of purely decorative qualities. 

This is a very general outline of the various ele- 
ments which entered into the elaboration of the 
Romanesque Sculpture in France. We have con- 
sidered the influences from which the sculpture and 
the decoration derived. We have seen their applica- 
tion on the portals of the Romanesque cathedrals, 
and we know that miniatures, textiles, Gallo-Roman 
sarcophagi constituted the material from which the 
sculptors worked. ‘They achieved marvels in the 
field of decoration, and in their human figures they 


1 André Michel: ‘‘Histoire de l’Art-. . .,’?. Vol. I, pp. 620.622. 


have created types of great sincerity and nobility, 
though often, it would seem, lacking in well bal- 
anced proportions. 

Great progress is accomplished by the workers in 
stone in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
They begin to abandon the earlier way of trans- 
posing into stone the models of small art objects 
from which they worked, and look for inspiration 
to nature: The full accomplishment of this new 
method-will*be applied by the workers of the Gothic 
cathedrals:in the thirteenth century, but already 
by the end of the twelfth century the sculptors ar- 
rived at great perfection in the representation of 
their figures, in which they portrayed various people 
living around them. 
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NEGRO ART 


By Marius DE ZAyAas 


FRICAN negro sculpture can be considered as 
being one of the first styles of art that man 
ever created, first, not merely in regard to time, for 
time is an element that does not enter in determining 
the place that a style of art holds in the mental 
evolution of mankind, but because it belongs to a 
people whose mentality is taken as corresponding to 
the primary state of man’s intellect. This does not 
imply that negro sculpture is a primitive art, for it 
is not an embryonic art from which a more complete 
and perfected one is to evolve, as the drawings of a 
child develop into the art of an adult. African negro 
art is a complete and perfect expression of a well 
defined mentality. It is a complete and perfect art 
in itself with various states of development if not 
of evolution. 
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African negro art expresses a vision of form en- 
tirely different from the vision of the white people. 
The reason of that difference is that both visions are 
the consequence of entirely different mentalities. 
The negro mentality has not reached the stage in 
which man searches through reasoning for the natu- 
ral causes of life phenomena. His mentality is pre- 
logic. His view of the world is not objective. He 
gives a mystic cause to all that happens. Every ac- 
tion, every event of life and life itself is due to the 
arbitrary will of a supernatural being, of a spirit, 
occult and invisible. His mental life is entirely 
devoted to the invisible world created by his imagi- 
nation, which he always super-imposes on the visible 
world of reality. 

From the mental mixture of the visible reality 
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and the invisible world of his imagination, the Afri- 
can negro derived the vision expressed in his art. 
As a matter of fact, all art is the result of the mix- 
ture of reality and imagination. But in negro art, 
imagination is foremost. His art is made to deal 
directly with occult forces, which he believes to be 
omnipresent and omnipotent, and always acting 
against him in particular, ruling his destiny down 
to the most insignificant of his every-day occurrences. 

For his protection and to propitiate the occult 
forces, the negro invented the fetish, a visible and 
tangible spirit he could command to nullify the harm- 
ful intentions of the evil ones, or to accomplish 
miracles for him. The negro conceived his fetish in 
the form of a statuette and of a mask, and both had 
an all-important role in his life. 


The two principal creations of negro art, the 
statuette fetish and the ceremonial mask, were gen- 
erally manufactured by the sorcerer or medicine 
man of the tribe, as he alone could endow them with 
mystic powers. 

In this respect the primitive mind of the negro was 
no different from the mind of all those that at all 
times have created or believed in art. 
attribute spiritual powers to works of art? 
not hold them as fetishes ? 


For do we not 
Do we 


Do we not become, in 
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front of them, animists, suggesting to ourselves that 
they make us feel and move, transporting us to some 
unnatural, supernatural or ultranatural realm? 

All darkest Africa is fetishistic, but the Western 
part of the Continent has been the most productive 
of statuettes and fetish masks, which, at all epochs 
kept the same plastic characteristics until the time 
in which the negro came in contact with the white 
people whose influence brought a change in his men- 
tality and consequently in his art. 

Within the general character of pure negro art 
there are varieties and types which correspond and 
are peculiar to different localities, as if in each local- 
ity an original conception of a type had been the 
object of subsequent ritual repetitions, forming 
finally a standard. But all types of African sculp- 
ture have the same cause for their production and 
follow the same plastic principles. 

It has been observed that, for the primitive mind, 
the first criterion of life is movement, as the first 
manifestation of life to attract an infant’s attention 
is also movement or action. 

That first criterion of life, movement, is always 
present in all African art. Gesture, the action or 
movement of form, is the element that gives it its 
expressive power, for it is not the conventional ges- 
ture which translates a transitory emotion, but the 
one which fixes the plurality of a thing or an indi- 
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vidual. In all negro sculpture there is a plastic 
gesture realized by simple geometric forms. 

The triangle, the rectangle and the circle are the 
basic plastic elements of negro art. With the com- 
bination of these elements the negro solves all his 
plastic problems, proceeding by abstraction, that is, 
by expressing the particular properties with which 
form impresses him most, apart. from other proper- 
ties which might constitute the object and which he 
is not able to perceive. Form is understood by the 
negro in its simplest properties. In representing it 
he does it in its simplest terms, in geometrical figures 
of the different parts of which it is composed. In 
negro sculpture each part of the whole keeps its 
individual significance, not per se, but in its func- 
tion or action. In a negro mask, it is the look 
and not the eye that it expresses, the sound of the 
voice and not the mouth, the gesture, the character 
of the face and not the face itself, and with geometric 
figures representing the parts, an expressive form of 
the whole is built. 

There is little doubt that the material the negro 
always used for his work contributed in part, or, 
at. least, easily lent itself fo- the geometrical struc- 
ture of his sculpture. [he negro works mostly and 
almost exclusively in wood and he works on it as if 
following the suggestions made by the material itself 
to express its own plastic resources. He draws from 
the wocd the geometrical form with which he under- 
stands nature, he expresses it with the intense mean- 
ing a single line has to him and with his compre- 
hension of the meaning of geometrical figures; he 
constructs his forms by his peculiar conception of 
their relation to each other, in order to attain an 
expressivity of ensemble equal to the terrific feeling 
he has for the invisible world created by his imagi- 
nation. 

Negro art has brought into our civilization new 
images, new forms, new constructive elements, de- 
void of all literary subject, in which there is no 
philosophy nor poetry. Negro art has brought to us 
a new point of view in esthetics, and has had a 
direct influence on contemporary painting. It is 
the basic cause of the school known as cubism and 
the schools that derivate from cubism. 

When negro art began its influence on the painters 
of the modern school, some twenty years ago, noth- 
ing was known of its raison de etre. No biography 
interest was attached to negro art. ‘The artists who 
were in search of the new, trying to break away from 
the traditions of classic art, found in African sculp- 
ture a new standard of form and proportion, dis- 
covering a way to transpose the visual reality into 
an abstract and emotive form. Modern artists 
understood the significance of the plastic gesture of 
negro sculpture and applied it to their own art. 
But, to arrive at pure abstract art, the painters fol- 
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lowed an evolutionary process. At first the negro 
system of geometric figures was adapted to realistic 
forms, arriving later, through an intellectualization 
of perception, to get at the abstract geometric forms 
suggested by reality itself. And what the negro 
did by instinct the white man did by analysis. 

It was through African art that cubism and ab- 
stract art evolved; but, in turn, it was through 
cubism and abstract art that African art came to be 
understood in all its esthetic significance. 

The adjustment of mind to abstract art has been 
dificult and even painful to accomplish for the 
spectator. Seldom are people willing to change or 
enlarge their point of view in art matters, and when 
they lack a realistic or known point. of departure, 
they condemn any art to which their mind cannot 
adjust itself. (Geometrical and abstract art has been 
declared esoteric and fanciful and without meaning 
to the uninitiated. Proof to the contrary is fur- 
nished by the fact that the influence cf negro art has 
not only been limited to such an arbitrary and con- 
trollable art as painting. Its influence has reached 
the field of photography, proving by the unbiased 
means of the camera that a geometrical expression 
of form exists in all things and that this is the basis 
on which we are primarily impressed by objects. 

The introduction of the principles of negro art 
to modern painting does not, in any way, constitute 
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a retrogression; it constitutes a positive progression. 
Negro art, although it is the product of a primitive 
mentality, is not either rudimental nor elementary. 
It is basic, it is a complete and solid foundation 
rooted deeply in the ground of man’s first concep- 
tion of the outer world, in which his brain, clear 
of all prejudices of education, receives direct plastic 
reactions without passing them through theories nor 
adapting them to dogmas. From that foundation 
modern art built up its new style of painting, taking 


a new point of view of esthetics, with a larger scope, 
which does not stop at the transitory images of 
things, but goes much more deeply into its plastic 
essentials, 

Negro art has been to the white man a fecund 
revelation. It has reawakened in him esthetic quali- 
ties that were obliterated by his own civilization 
and, in bringing them back to him, he adds them to 
his already acquired knowledge in order to go for- 
ward into the realm of art. 
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MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


By ALEXANDER Brook 


The Pennsylvania Academy—1923 


AN academy exhibition is never altogether dis- 
couraging; one knows that there is an end to 
all things, even academies. In the words of the 
Philosopher (I quote from memory): “Perfection 
is finality, finality is death, nothing is perfect. It 
has lumps in it.” This directed towards a plate of 
porridge. Now some may like porridge, and that 
is all right too; but it is always the same, excepting 
at times it may be thinner than at others, and oc- 
casionally it has lumps in it. The Pennsylvania 
Academy’s one hundred and eighteenth annual exhi- 
bition is mightly thin gruel. Of its kind it is per- 
fect, but I am not of its kind, and if I blushed it 
may be for this reason. One cannot take a moral 
stand in art, but since I do not remember seeing any 
art there, I will, however, be generous, 
and waive the opportunity of explaining the pictures 
that shocked me, and of getting up a petition for 
purer and more dignified exhibitions in the future. 

One notices the visitors strolling aimlessly about 
the galleries, squinting their eyes, their heads tilted 
to one side, stepping back to get the effect, whisper- 
ing to one another that they like that portrait, that 
they do not care very much for the tone of the 
green landscape, that so-and-so’s canvas is not as 
good as the one that won the prize in 1912. But 
their temperature remains the same always, and in 
this they are in perfect accord with most of the 
artists. Not so when they attend a showing of 
“maniacal moderns.’’ ‘They there take the attitude 
that the “extremists” exhibit for the sole purpose 
of making them mad and they act accordingly. I 
once heard a woman, who anywhere else would be 
a passive, kind, motherly person with a well-bal- 
anced temper, stamp her foot and proclaim with 
venom and a flushed face in front of a Bouché: “It 
makes my blood boil.” Bouché, of course, is to 
be congratulated. I imagine it takes a great deal 
to make that woman’s blood boil. Bouché did it 
with such a small canvas too; and what a lark. it 
must have been for her; what an adventure! 

It is interesting to note the qualifications necessary 
to win the Mary Smith prize. The catalogue in- 
forms us that “the prize will be awarded to the 
painter of the best painting (not excluding portraits) 
exhibiting at the Academy, painted by a resident 
woman Artist for qualities ranking as follows: First, 
Originality of Subject; second, Beauty of Design 
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or Drawing; third, Color and Effect; and lastly, 
Execution.” “The prize was won this year by Isabel 
Branson Cartwright with “Portrait: H. B. S.” It 
is a picture of a perfectly normal-looking man with 
a white moustache, blue coat, collar, necktie, white 
felt hat, holding a pipe in his hand, and in the back- 
ground there is water and a yacht. In my opinicn 
there were more original subjects there than Miss 
Cartwright’s. Let us take, for instance, Gertrude 
Fisher’s picture, entitled: “Sunday Morning.” It 
is a picture of a perfectly normal-looking man with 
a white moustache, glasses, but minus a necktie. 
Possibly he may be wearing one, but his beard hides 
the front of his collar and could easily obscure a 
bow-tie. He is reading a newspaper (we presume 
a Sunday paper), and for a background there is a 
calendar. Now right here is where the originality, 
mysterious originality, enters: the artist has cleverly 
veiled the month and year and many of the dates 
by a poetic haze and leaves one wondering: What 
Sunday was it? The year? The month? Is not 
this a novel, and piquant idea to keep the public 
forever guessing which hand holds the peanut, so 
to speak? 

“At the West End: Provincetown,” by Katherine 
L. Farrell, is also a subject that has never been 
treated before. But then her color and effect is 
not what it might have been. Margaret Richardson 
has painted a portrait that is called “MacGillavray 
Tartan.” I do not recall ever seeing this particular 
kind of tartan painted before. In fact, if it were 
not for Miss Richardson I should never have known 
it existed. [his is just a selection of a few of 
the women painters represented, who had, to my 
mind, more original subjects than Miss Cartwright. 
I think also the catalogue should be more explicit 
on the next point and inform the visitor if the jury 
decided whether “Portrait: H. B. S.” had beauty of 
design or drawing. It is very significant that they 
do not demand both, as that would make the prize 
too hard for anyone to win and would be really 
too much to ask of any painter. The third point, 
if you will remember, is color and effect. I will say 
naught of the color save that it had a disastrous 
effect. As for the last point, the execution, it was 
indeed capital punishment in its truest sense. 

There is a picture there that was unfortunately 
painted by a man, but had it been by a woman, and 
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had it been my privilege to award the prize, I should 
certainly have given it to Arthur Spear for all of 
the specifications named above, particularly the first. 
The picture was called ‘““The Shower Bath,” and it 
revealed a happy young girl standing on tip-toe in 
a rainbow. This is a very kittenish picture, and one 
would suspect the artist of playing a prank. While 
on the subject of titles, I recall standing in front 
of Philip Hale’s canvas and repeating his caption 
“Shimmer of Summer’—over and over again. It 
began gradually to twist my tongue until finally 
I commenced saying, shimmer of summer, shimmer 
of shummer, shimmie shummer shimmer—she sells 
sea shells, etc. 

Sidney Dickinson has a large canvas of a very 
realistic nude. One man remarked to another that 
she looked as if she were powdered all over. Just 
fancy that. Louis Mora in his “Spanish Dance 


Rhythm” is very up-to-date in that his good old- 
fashioned dancers appear to be wearing the galoshes 
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Pennsylvania Academy 


so popular with a considerable number of the young 
ladies of today. 

There are a few canvases one can still cling to 
before submerging for the third time. Samuel Hal- 
pert has two; one in particular is a very good ex- 
ample of this artist’s work. Hayley Lever has a 
spirited canvas, ‘“Wind,” which is well hung and 
lends snap and vigor to the room. A small study 
by H. E. Schnakenberg is especially noticeable. His 
work always takes its proper place, regardless of 
whether it hangs at the Independent or here at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. George Biddle has a large 
decorative painting and a wood-carving. ‘This latter 
was the only piece of sculpture in the whole place 
possessed of any form or solidity. “Mother and 
Child,” a canvas by an artist with whose work 
I am unfamiliar, is a cross between an old master 
and a Louis Ejilshemius, the result making a very 
diverting thing. I was impressed by the black mar- 
ble pillar, which, if placed in the hands of the child, 
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would be mere putty, so robust is he. I remember 
the painting but have forgotten the painter’s name. 

A full-length portrait of such a nice young man 
in green trousers painted by Frances Cranmer Green- 
man adorns the north corridor. ‘Though not well 
painted there is a likeableness in the spirit in which 
it was done. No pretence is made to art with a 
capital A, nor to high-brow knowledge or extra- 
ordinary cleverness—it was just painted, and there 
it is for you to take it or leave it. For this refresh- 
ing quality I was extremely grateful. Perhaps the 
artist hummed gently to herself: “I shall be 
Queen of the May, Mother, I shall be Queen of 
the May” whilst painting the portrait of Dewey 
Albinson. Opposite this is Kenneth Hayes Miller’s 
“Bather,” painted with mature comprehension and 
a fundamental understanding of his material. M1- 
nutely studied, yet simple and direct, its charm does 
not reveal itself immediately, but gradually it grows 
upon one that here is a very remarkable painting 
whose calm appearance but hides weightier and more 
forceful attributes. 


There are others, I suppose, but not many others, 
nor do these few remove the heavy gloom that hangs 
low from the ceiling, it being too great a task to 
ask of them. If one is feebly amused upon first 
entering, this feeling soon vanishes away, for unless 
one is hard-boiled, one’s sensibilities revolt. So long 
was it since I have been to an academy exhibition 
that I had ceased to realize how bad it actually can 
be. I recalled the sublime words of our President: 
“Tt must not happen again.” It will, however, and 
again it will be written about and again the con- 
servatives will call our successors “young ignora- 
muses” and again will they in turn be called “old 
fogies” and again and again will platitudes be ex- 
pressed with pen and brush. 


“A weary time, a weary time, 
And glazed each weary eye.” 


Belmaison Decorative Exhibition 


The Second Annual Decorative Exhibition at 
Belmaison, Wanamaker, is a spirited show, the 
object of which is to display the work of the modern 
decorative artist who has, either through adaptation 
of period styles or through the introduction of 
modernism, created a renaissance of decorative art 
as applied to the home and to public edifices. 


Joseph B. Platt and Victor White show some of 
their designs for the huge mural decoration, recently 
executed by them for the Wanamaker Show in 
Philadelphia. There are eleven panels in the decora- 
tive ensemble, and these sketches are one-third the 
actual size. A photograph of them as they hang in 
the store gives one some idea of their decorative 
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quality and their dimensions which, by actual 
measurement, are one hundred and sixty teet long 
and fourteen feet high. Robert W. Chandler has 
contributed two examples, one a panel and the other 
a screen, both energetic statements of an ingenious 
brain. 

Robert Locker heads the list for charm. His 
decorative paintings on silk, helped out here and 
there in some cases by touches of silk embroidery, 
are very, very good. 

That versatile artist, Hunt Diederich, has a 
characteristic assortment. He has now adopted 
cross-stitching for his cats and cock fights. It is 
never necessary for Diederich to search for new 
subjects; whenever a change is desired, he finds a 
new substance and with it does something exceed- 
ingly amusing that can be enjoyed with a fresh 
eye. George Biddle has a heterogeneous collection 
that includes batik curtains, hand-colored jugs and 
plates, marquetry trays and table, block prints and a 
concrete head. He has chosen a path somewhat 
parallel, though not similar to that of Hunt Diede- 
rich, in that his expression takes form in many 
media, all of which he handles with fluency and dex- 
terity. Some others exhibiting are Earl Horter, 
June Platt, Everett Henry, Leslie Saalberg, Charles 
Prendergast, Henri Caro-Delvaille, William Zorach, 
Joseph Stella and Paul Thevenaz, whose unfortunate 
death three years ago deprived us of a very brilliant 
artist. 


The Society of Independent Artists 


‘The-general aspect of the Seventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Independent Artists is alto- 
gether different from the first or second exhibition,— 
or so, at least, it seemed to me. In the former 
assemblies, serious students of art, having no. oppor- 
tunity to show their work elsewhere, jumped at the 
chance of throwing the gauntlet to the Academy, 
and of proving their worth to those near-sighted 
gentlemen. Their masters, who reside in the 
summertime at Provincetown, Gloucester, Wood- 
stock, Monterey and other such places, joined the 
Society to prove their liberal and all-embracing 
spirit. I miss the masters and their students this 
season more than any of the other absentees. For- 
merly I was reminded of a huge waste plain, across 
which, and a few feet in the lead, would strut the 
master with troubled brow bearing a more or less 
dilapidated laurel wreath slightly askew, while in 
his wake would trail numberless followers, pushing 
perambulators containing paints, brushes and easels, 
with lunch boxes slung over their shoulders, and 
nearly all looking extremely perplexed and over 
thirty. 

‘The masters then, for no apparent reason, would 
call a halt. Halt they would; and about him, forth- 


with, would cluster his disciples, erect their booths 
and peddle their dried herring and soda-pop. ‘There 
are still booths, of course, but they are small in size 
and number; and they play but a small part in the 
current exhibition. 

I have a soft spot in my heart for these people, 
since I, too, have gotten housemaids’ knee on such 
doorsteps. The present display is characterized by 
the work of the directors of amateurs, and of those 
who still believe that empty bomb shells will explode 
and frighten the populace. “This may sound as 
though I did not enjoy the exhibition. I did, how- 
ever. It is more exhilarating than I had remem- 
bered it, very well arranged and most cheerful in 
aspect. What, for instance, could be merrier than 
“Benjamin Franklin at Court in France, 1778,” by 
Laybourn-Jensen? Benjamin smiles complacently, 


many beautiful ladies in full glossy skirts, surround- 
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ing him, whilst one is crowning him or removing 
his hat, I could not ascertain positively which. I 
liked this picture and the Landscape with Cows by 
the same artist even more. 

Florine Stettheimer’s portrait of Carl Van Vech- 
ten is a remarkable piece of painting. ‘The color is 
in defiance of that hackneyed phrase, “good taste.” 
If one can appreciate a pair of colored people, 
dressed as they are on special occasion in gaudy 
colors, ear-rings, rings, shoe buckles, scarf pins, 
watch chains and gold-headed canes, sitting within a 
yellow taxicab, then certainly one should be able to 
appreciate this portrait. It is beyond doubt the 
best canvas of hers that I have ever seen, and the 
black, which she uses exceedingly well, helps to 
make it so, again assisting my comparison between it 
and flashily dressed darkies. If France has its Marie 
Laurencin, we have our Florine Stettheimer, and let 
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us hope that we will be as proud of her as they are 
of Mlle. Laurencin. 

A canvas painted from an altogether different 
point of view is the “Girl in Blue,” by Elizabeth 
S. Clarke, a portrait of a very lovely blue-eyed girl 
with an abundance of beautiful brown hair, and 
attired in a soft silk dress. “This is obviously what 
the artist tried to do, but she got that plus some- 
thing else, without being naive; for she has evidently 
learned all sorts of things in school and learned them 
well. The picture has that force and arresting 
quality (to a lesser degree to be sure), that one 
finds in Derain. I should not be surprised were this 
work accidental; but should she have more pictures 
of the same sort, I should like to see them. How- 
ever, I must not tell Miss Clarke this. 

Two other paintings in more or less the same 
manner and sentiment, by Nic Schwartz, are amus- 
ing; and had they been done fifty years ago, we 
would call them quaint. -At that time, they would 
have been for ‘home consumption” only. 

Frueh has one of his customarily good drawings. 
Baylinson, Walter Pach, Mell Daniel (Number 133 


I enjoyed more than the other), Louis Eilshemius 
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(who has an artistic counterpart in the Mexican 
contingent, A. Cano, a full-blooded Indian), Doro- 
thea Schwarez, Charles Duncan, John Sloan, Mar- 
guerite Zorach and Shimizu are just a few of the 
other artists who have representative work of 
especial interest. 


John Storrs at the Société Anonyme 


The Galleries of the Société Anonyme are show- 
ing this month the work of John Storrs, a sculptor 
who has spent much time studying and working 
abroad. “Three years ago he was reintroduced to 
America by the Folsom Gallery. It occurred to me, 
while there, that if this work were directed more 
toward the decorative arts, we should see some very 
interesting results. John Storrs himself illustrates 
this. by his design for a doorframe. The piece on 
the mantle automatically becomes part of it; and the 
rooms take possession of all the other examples like- 
wise, much as they would of well-selected furniture. 
But objects of art, in the highest sense, are not apt 
to be so completely absorbed into the apartment that 
holds them. ‘They more often take possession of the 
room than the room of them. Judged by this stand- 


ard, John Storrs’ things lack that force which 
asserts itself in any surroundings, and stands alone. 


Max Weber 


When this article appears the Max Weber exhibi- 
tion of fifty items will have completed its run at the 
Montross Galleries. It was, however, of such 
importance that we will remember and look back 
upon it as one of the outstanding shows of the year. 
Max Weber has long been a figure in American art, 
and was one of the first men to perceive and assimi- 
late the ideas of the more advanced French painters, 
and to bring them to this country. In these recently 
shown canvases some of the subjects depict charac- 
ters and scenes of a biblical nature; but the work 
itself is of a determinedly individual kind. Max 
Weber knows the value of all he paints,—textiles, 
match-boxes, noses, etc., and the result is an ensemble 
of detailed interest. In certain canvases such as the 
“Pattern-maker,” it is Weber who deserves the title. 

“Conversation” is a canvas that I particularly like. 
But as a rule, his work is possessed of fuller form 
that stands out in high relief engrossing one’s entire 
attention. One feels that the artist knows beyond 
a doubt exactly what he does, for it is easy to see 
that the execution of these things does not come 
easily, but is worked out with care and with an all- 


absorbing concentration that in turn grips the 
beholder. 
John Marin 
Following the Weber show at the Montross 


Galleries and beginning March 6th, there will be 
shown the recent work of John Marin, comprising 
thirty-one examples. It has been my misfortune to 
be able to see only one of these, but if the rest are as 
masterfully handled as this one, we may look for- 
ward to a display of unusual interest. ‘Twenty- 
eight of these water-colors were done in Maine and 
the other three come under the title of “Pertaining 


to Down ‘Town, New York.” 


Bernard Karfiol 


One feels, when viewing the work of Bernard 
Karfiol, that here is a man whose outlook on life 
is deeply serious and whose painting plays the most 
important part in his existence. 

Of a nature apparently painstaking, he has 
worked out for himself an expression-—though not 
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altogether devoid of foreign influences—very genuine 
and truly charming. He approaches his subjects 
with intense reverential feeling and depicts them 
always in their most virtuous, if not their happiest, 
habiliments. This feeling is vividly expressed in 
“Child with Apple’; and all his other pictures, par- 
ticularly those of children, of which there are quite 
a number, have the same delicate and ‘religious trait. 

Karfiol’s exhibition of twenty-five paintings in oil 
and five drawings will remain at the Galleries of 
Joseph Brummer until March 10th. ‘This work 
covers a number of years, and shows a period of 
steady development, but retains always that tender- 
ness which is so very personal to him. 


WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR 


By ALLEN TUCKER 


NEVER had the fortune to meet William H. 
Goodyear. It is a pity that we live near people 
whom it would be a great benefit and delight to 
know and, owing to mischance never come in per- 
sonal touch with them, for, after all, personal con- 
tact remains one of the most important influences in 
our lives. We see a man for a moment and there- 
after we, whether we know it.or not, are changed ; 
for better or worse we are different after each con- 
tact we make; so that seeing notices of the death 
of William H. Goodyear, and hearing definitely 
what one had only heard vaguely that he was one of 
those rare personalities who vitalize and enrich all 
with whom they come in contact, my regret at hav- 
ing missed the opportunity of knowing him is acute. 
His activities in art were many, writing, lectur- 
ing, management of museums, and always with the 
springs of youth running in him through all of his 
seventy-six years. A remarkable man and a man 
who did more than his share of constructive good in 
the world. It is, however, about his work on the 
refinements in architecture that I mean to speak. 
The first time I heard of such a thing was when 
as a boy, I was being shown over the cathedral of 
Amiens by the old verger, who pointed out the 
double movement of the nave piers and said that 
Ruskin had shown this curve to him and told him 
that the nave piers of Cologne were straight and 
that was one reason why Amiens was large and 
impressive and why Cologne left one entirely cold. 
We had all been told of the refinements used in the 
Parthenon, how the steps curved, how the pediment 
bowed forward, and we were also told that was 
because it was the best building made by the most 
artistic people who ever lived; and there the matter 
rested until Goodyear really went into the subject. 
He studied and measured St. Marks, Pisa, and 
many of the French Gothic cathedrals, and found 
that in all these buildings of different times and 
different localities there was a careful use of subtle 
movement all through, a movement, not to correct 
optical error, such as the raising of the ends of 
hammer beams or the thickening of the middles of 
tie beams in Gothic framing, but a subtle movement 
for the sake of the play of the line, for a marking 
of the rhythm, and that this subtle movement is 
what makes the quality and power of certain build- 
ings; and when these buildings are copied, or partly 
copied, and these heretofore delicate happenings left 
out, that the copy is an entirely dead thing. These 
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movements are like the living paint or the contact of 
the hand of the sculptor. When that is left out, all 
the fabric of design and balance and arrangement, so 
easily talked about, falls to pieces before one’s eyes. 

Goodyear took very accurate photographs and, in 
spite of the natural outcry, proved that these move- 
ments were intentional and carefully made, proved 
it by showing that the stone was cut with these move- 
ments, that they were not the result of settling or 
sagging as the dull opposition asserted. 

Pisa, of course, is so full of the exuberance of these 
movements that while few notice the lean of the 
Baptistry, or the forward and back swing of the 
front of the cathedral, everyone must see the lean 
and the return curve of the campanile; and Good- 
year settled once for all, that this was made as it is 
intentionally, was just a wild outbreak of the kind 
of thing that everywhere was practised. 

Since Goodyear has shown these things, many of 
them are easy to see without measurements. In many 
of the Arab courts the middles of all the sides curve 
in toward each other, giving a most delicate play to 
the line of the columns. In some cases, as in the 
nave piers of Toledo cathedral, the displacement is 
a matter of feet. In nearly all plans in the ordinary 
books these displacements are not noted. Either they 
were not seen, or if seen, were supposed to be errors 
and, it was thought better to give a corrected plan 
rather than follow the vagaries of the medieval 
mind. Goodyear was the first man really to make 
accurate drawings and photographs, study the facts 
and draw his conclusions from the facts and not 
draw inferences from previously formed conclusions. 

I have been told, by the way, that the frames of 
the old houses in this country are built with a batter, 
which accounts for their attitude of stability. I 
rather think that in this case the batter grew out of 
constructive considerations, but after (Goodyear’s 
studies it is hard to say that when a certain change 
from straightness was made, there was not the inten- 
tion of giving the movement which is life. 

It seems to me that this whole matter of delicate 
subtle movement, this imparting of breath to the 
building, could be studied by present-day architects 
with some advantage to present work. 

The world of art certainly owes Goodyear a debt 
for his going into and after the essence of things, 
for his proof that art, no matter how solid the mate- 
rial, nor how large the scale, is always a question of 
the touch, the actual touch of the master hand. 


IN THE TENTS OF PAR AGAME 


By Joun Dos Passos 
Le 


The canvas over my head 
shakes to the sibilant beat 
of the allnight rain. 
Outside the rainshaken tent 
the hobbled dromedaries 
bubble and crunch at their cuds 
and the sentry crouching beside the embers 
sings 
a frail thirsty song 
of Kerbela and how Hosein 
the gentle whitebearded martyr 
was cut off from the wells 
and died parched in the desert 
and his sons with him 
and how his mother Fatima 
very holy flesh of the Prophet 
was taken a slave to the Caliph, 
and whoso weeps for Hosein, 
bears thirst for him 
for him shall Hosein weep 
on the last day. 


Outside the tent the rain continually shakes, 
the camels groan and bubble through the night 
and the sentries call out from the fires 

and afar off sometimes there is a shot 

and a bullet sings across the stony hills. 


Romadi 
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‘The men of the black tents 
rein their ponies in hard 
at the crest of the hill. 


Scattered dots along the sky rim 
and a sharp smell of camels on the wind. 


The men of the black tents 
ride singing in pairs 

guns loose in their hands 
towards the scuttling caravan. 


Their ponies lope like hares 
across the stony plain 

and they sing as the guns snap 
and the bullets whine high 

and the camels plop to their knees 
on the sand of the watercourse 
and saagbellied Bagdadi traders 
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and lean money-changers from Scham 
tumble off padded saddles 

out of redcushioned litters 

to crouch and cuddle among the veils 
of their shrill-squealing women. 


The men of the black tents 
sing as their ponies dance 
on stiff slender legs 

about the huddling caravan. 


In the midst of the great sweep of flints 
dead purple from sky’s rim to sky’s rim 
bales drop like ripe fruit 

from the backs of plunging baggage-camels, 
split like pomegranates, spill 

over the flint heaped plain 

crimson and carmine and cinnabar 

jade green and parrot green 

winecolor of the rugs of Shiraz 
spicesmells of the gardens of Herat 
stringy blond tobacco from Rasht 
Ispahani cloaks of camel’s hair 
embroidered with patines of gold. 


The men of the black tents 

jump from their ponies 

with flashing kohlblackened eyes 

red nostrils distended 

bony claws lean, eager 

for pawing the fine mesh of silks, 
windblacked backs and arms 
hardmuscled as the flinty hills 

itching to loll on the gay down of rugs. 


The men of the black tents 

their rags caught together with cartridge belts 
stride forward slowly 

against the caravan. 


Wadi Swab 


IIl. 


From our feet to the sky’s rim 
the plain is ribbed and cracked 
like alligator hide. 


Interminably we sway 
and our heads nod 
to the long padded strides of our camels. 


An indigo wind 

flows madly fast 
choking, 

tearing at our faces 
with sudden ice claws. 
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The wind of Damascus 


And at sundown we saw 

in the hot west, 

purple rank-forested mountains 
and a great topaz town 

full of cypresses of jade 

and minarets of amythest. 


With the dawn 

the wind of indigo 

soops down in our faces 

across the empty waste 

ribbed and cracked 

like alligator hide 

from our feet to the sky’s rim. 


Scheib War 


IV. 


Képis, two caps, a felt hat and a derby, headless 
on the rack; a muffler dangles, an umbrella. My 
hat among them. The doors swing. 

Table, two rows of green white jowls Cenk 
on Ranh munching razorscraped jaws face the 
catsup bottles, pickle-pots; collars constrict the veins 
on flabby necks; knives and forks tinkle with little 
zigzag ascetyline glints (dans ce sale pays). Eyes 
in sideglances (comme on s’ennuie) purse minds 
in tight (dans ce sale pays) like clasps on the mouths 
of pocketbooks. 

My shoes creak as fed I make discreetly for the 
swinging door. 


And yesterday 

I rode a grey stallion 

into the first olive garden 

and day before yesterday 

squatted in the full wind 

I ate dates fried in ghee 

at the right hand of Jassem er Rawwaf 
in the red cave of firelight, 

and watched Hasoon staunch the blood 
from his cut foot in hot embers 

and leaned my head back on the bale 

of stringy yellow Persian tobacco 

eyes gashed by the sharpscented smoke 
legs pricked by the sharp desert flints, 
and listened to Saleh 

teach his frail thirsty song 

of parched Hosein and Kerbela 

to slenderwaisted Ali 

whose walk when calling and calling 

he led back to camp the fortytwo camels 
was a procession of kings returning darkly 
carved on a mountain 

in triumph, 
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and wondered 

watching the barbed flames of wormwood 
why Nuwwaf rode off that day 

on his great whitebearded dromedary 
without eating bread 

curlybearded Nuwwaf, 

wind lover, cunning in the four directions, 
who when he laughed brandished steel 
out of kholblackened eyes. 


Esch Scham 


Ve leNeGebe Ne lee Vie AGN GO) GH 
Photograph by Charles Sheeler 
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MODERN FRENCH CERAMICS 


By HarDINGE SCHOLLE 


HE group of French potteries, which torms 

an important part of the modern decorative 
art collection recently exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum, illustrates in an interesting way how the 
minor arts, as well as painting and sculpture, are 
breaking with established form and achieving in- 
dividual expression. 

A revival of enthusiasm for the art of the ceramist 
took place in France in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, following that long period of 
decadence during which the great factories at 
Sévres and Limoges produced imitations of earlier 
historical types, especially those of the eighteenth 
century. A fresh impetus never came from these 
venerable centers, despite the fact that one great 
artist, namely, Rodin, designed at Sevres in 1880. 
They continued to turn out those morbid atrocities 
which littered the drawing rooms of the eighties 
and occasionally appear at the auctioning of the 
effects of ancient primadonnas, It was from a dis- 
tant quarter indeed that the new winds blew. 

In 1876, the first exhibition of Japanese art was 
held in Paris. It aroused great enthusiasm and 
interest and no one was more impressed by the 
beauty of the Far East than Jean Carriés, a sculptor. 
Stoneware was the medium employed by Japanese 
potters just as porcelain was employed by the Chi- 
nese, and it was to the development of glazed stone- 
ware that Carries devoted himself. About his 
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leadership there arose the so-called group “‘des arts 
du feu,’ which included such names as Chaplet, 
Bigot, Dalpayrat, examples of whose work may be 
seen in the Museum, At the Paris Exposition of 
1889 a retrospective exhibition of ceramics was 
held, and the modern movement may truly be said 
to date from that time. France shared the honors 
with Denmark, the former winning her place of 
distinction through that development of glazed 
stoneware which became the favorite medium em- 
ployed by the group ‘des arts du feu.’ he im- 
portance of their work lies not alone in the brilliant 
development of Japanese technique in the treatment 
of their material, but in the establishment of 
ceramics as objects of art which were cherished by 
collectors as they have always been in Japan and 
China. 

The most brilliant artist of this group was 
Auguste Delaherche who began to work in the 
early eighties. Like his contemporaries he went to 
Japanese potteries for his models, always avoiding 
servile imitation, and never losing sight of a purely 
artistic intention through absorption in technical 
problems. Although primarily a tireless experi- 
menter never lost that originality of invention 
which may be observed in the plate with a curious 
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spiral swirl in the center about which flow subtly 
colored glazes of pinkish yellow. In depth and 
richness of color many of Delaherche’s pieces rival 
their oriental prototypes. He could recreate with 
great sensitiveness the delicacy of Chinese porcelain, 
in the white cup with the perforated border in a 
floral design. 


Of the newer men who are now working in 


France, three are represented: Decoeur, Lenoble 
and Méthey. Decoeur employs eastern potteries as 
his point of departure, A beautiful gray and white 
stoneware vase shows a Japanese provenance while 
a pinkish dish, fine in shape and color, harks back 
to Persia. One of the best examples in the collec- 


tion is the deep blue vase of dull glaze which has 
the quality of lapis lazuli. 

Lenoble depends less upon oriental art and places 
bands of modernistic design, rather subdued in 
A good example of 


color, on neutral backgrounds. 


faleG UR ES: O.UeT D.O OR S 
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his original art may be seen in the grey crackle vase 
with bands of stylized floral design. 

At last, in Méthey ceramic art definitely takes its 
place in the new movement. Meéthey found a 
sympathetic medium in enamelled earthenware, 
which he treats with extraordinary brilliance and 
depth of color. He has a predilection for human 
and animal forms, stylized as in classical pottery, 
which may be seen in the illustration. His sympa- 
thies are with his contemporaries and it is from the 
great painters of our day that he takes his cue. 
His brilliant use of crashing color suggests the 
palette of Matisse. In the Méthey plate here ex- 
hibited, with its thick, almost clumsy form, its wel- 
ter of red, purple and gray tonality flecked with 
yellow, we see the fecundity of the artist’s imagina- 
tion, freeing himself from the past and creating new 
variations of beauty for the ceramic art of the 
future. 


PAUL GAUGUIN 
March Exhibition 
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A HANDBOOK ON RUGS 


Reviewed by FRANCES Morris 


ANTIQUE Rucs FROM THE NEar East sy WIL- 
HELM Bove. ‘Third revised edition with con- 
tributions by Ernst Kuhnel. ‘Translated by R. 
M. Riefstahl, Ph.D. Published by E. Weyhe, 
710 Lexington Avenue, New York, 1922. 


MERICAN collectors and students interested in 
A antique rugs will welcome the English version 
of Dr. Bode’s handbook on the subject, recently pre- 
pared by R. M. Riefstahl, Ph.D., a recognized 
authority on the art of the Near East, whose notes 
on American collections lend an added value to the 
third edition of this standard work. 

It was not until the early years of the twentieth 
century that interest in rug collecting attained its 
full development in America. Prior to that time rugs 
were bought more or less extensively, not as works 
of art, but in reality more because they introduced a 
new note in decoration at a time when the average 
householder was quite willing, if not eager, to be 
released from the monotony of the Axminster floral 
garlands anid the garish conventionalities of imported 
or domestic “Brussels” carpets. Just as the great 
Vienna exhibition of 1891 had stimulated interest in 
the subject abroad, so with us in a less degree had 
our Centennial Exposition of 1876 proved a potent 
factor in focusing the attention of the American 
public on the rugs of the Orient. Few could with- 
stand the lure of these richly toned weaves, and the 
floor-coverings of the mid-Victorian “parlour” soon 
gave way—as had the beautiful Aubosson carpets of 
the earlier century—to the current vogue. In the 
case of rugs, however, the consumer, first attracted 
in a casual way by the novelty of the new mode, in 
many instances became an interested student, or as 
the case might be, a collector. Once a prey to this 
insidious passion, in rugs as in everything else, the 
victim spends his last copper, or if a kindly fate has 
furnished him with the wherewithal to indulge his 
whim, he journeys to the uttermost parts of the 
earth to acquire a coveted piece which, perchance, 
may some day adorn the walls of a museum; for 
when has an American ever allowed grass to grow 
under his feet when once the idée fixe has gripped 
his imagination ? 

While in the early days a fine specimen might be 
chanced upon at a reasonably low figure, the Ameri- 
can collector was more or less dependent upon a 
dealer who was not slow to note the quickened pulse 
of the market and adjust his scale of prices accord- 
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ingly. In Europe, however, some of the rarest pieces 
preserved in museum and private collections have 
been purchased, like the Rothschild rug, for a paltry 
sum, from the discarded furnishings of palaces or 
churches where they had lain from the early days 
when Venice was trading with the Levant, when 
eastern potentates were sending costly tributes to 
western rulers, and when old masters were availing 
themselves of these near-eastern fabrics to enhance 
the color schemes of their compositions. 

To meet the interest in this subject aroused by 
the great rug exhibition held in Vienna in 1891, and 
stimulated by the subsequent publication of several 
important and monumental works, Dr. Bode pre- 
pared this students’ handbook, which is today in its 
third edition. 

The material as classified by the author, divides 
the Persian weaves into five groups; animal rugs with 
floral patterns, so-called “Polish” rugs and the Indo- 
Persian rugs. In the five chapters devoted to the Asia 
Minor group, the conservative attitude of the scholar 
is noted in his frequent use of the term “‘so-called,” a 
term precious to those interested in any line of re- 
search work—the “so-called” Armenian, early Ana- 
tolian, Ushak, Holbein and Damascus rugs. First and 
foremost in the Persian group stands the great hunt- 
ing rug, formerly in the possession of the Austrian 
court, with its central dragons and spirited horse- 
men pursuing flocks of gazelles and mountain goats 
through a field of Persian flora, a field protected on 
all four sides by a superbly designed border wherein 
winged figures, the Persian genii, are posed against 
a background of floral arabesques dotted with 
exquisitely drawn birds. In the same category with 
this rug are classed the great hunting rugs in the 
Paris collection, that in the Musée des Art Decora- 
tifs, and the splendid carpet in the collection of the 
Baron de Rothschild. This latter rug, which is 
valued today at two hundred thousand dollars, was 
sold in 1879 by the Marchese Torrigiani of Florence 
for thirty dollars to the antiquarian, Stefano Bardini, 
who in turn sold it to the Rothschild family for six 
thousand dollars; truly a gilt-edged security in this 
day of precarious stock dividends! Of almost equal 
interest is the superb rug in the Poldo-Pezzoli 
Museum of Milan, a piece which the author 
describes as of rare technical perfection and fault- 
less condition. In this carpet there are ne:ther horse- 
men nor delicately drawn gazelles such as appear 
in the Austrian piece. On the other hand, Chinese 


dragons protect two Persian genii who kneel before 
a sacrificial altar beneath the shade of blossoming 
trees with serpentine branches where picturesque 
birds flit among the foliage, while lions and tigers 
disport themselves in a field of characteristic Persian 
flora. One of the interesting features of this rug is 
the narrow guard bands between the field and the 
border which, in this case, has for its design a 
decorative Persian inscription. 

One of the most interesting of this group of Per- 
sian animal rugs is that illustrated under Figure 12, 
from the collection in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 
a magnificent piece found in an old synagogue in 
Genoa, which doubtless accounts for the havoc 
wrought in the corner medallions which were cut to 
destroy the figure prohibited by the Jewish ritual. 
This rug is especially interesting to American col- 
lectors and students, as its mate, which was used at 
the coronation of Edward the Seventh at West- 
minster Abbey, appeared upon the New York market 
about a year ago, and was acquired by Clarence H. 
Mackey. Closely akin to the woolen animal rug 
(fig. 13) with its stylistic trees, owned by Prince 
Schwarzenberg of Vienna, is the splendid tree rug 
in the Williams collection (fig. 40) exhibited in the 
Metropolitan collection. This differs from the 
Vienna piece in having neither the large central 
medallion nor the animals, but instead, stately 
cypress trees that rise majestically beyond a maze of 
blossoming almond branches. Among other important 
pieces illustrated in this group are two of which 
America may well be proud of its ownership: the 
medallion or “cartouche” carpet (fig. 18) and the 
great animal rug (fig. 21) a mate of one formerly 
in the collection of A. Thiem, now owned by Pro- 
fessor Sarre of Berlin. “These rugs which are now 
in the Metropolitan Museum, were formerly in the 
Yerkes collection and at the time of the sale brought 
$19,600 and $15,200 respectively. 

The Persian rugs with floral patterns and occa- 
sional animal figures, Dr. Bode dates from the late 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century. A number of 
beautiful specimens of this type are represented in 
American collections; for instance, that illustrated in 
Figure 24, a rug which the antiquarian, Bardini, 
acquired some years back, when he found a number 
of valuable pieces in the old Italian churches. ‘This 
also formed part of the Yerkes collection, and is now 
owned by Mr. J. Seligman. 

Other pieces of note referred to by the author 
may also be studied in our local museum, several in 
the collection bequeathed by Mr. Altman, and one 
which Dr. Riefstahl refers to as an important docu- 
ment in rug history, a large fragment designed in a 
pattern of scrolling arabesques and an occasional 
horseman, lent by Mrs. C. F. Williams. There are 
several rugs of this type also in the private collection 
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of Senator William H. Clark. The greatest rug of 
this class is that preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, woven in Kashan in 1539, one of the few 
dated pieces in existence. An Englishman traveling 
in Persia in 1843 discovered this carpet in the 
Ardebil mosque, where it remained until: shortly 
before its purchase by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in 1893. An almost identical piece, but 
much cut, appeared in the sale of the Yerkes collec- 
tion in 1910, and was purchased by Duveen Brothers. 

The so-called vase carpet represents the work of a 
different locality and serves as a link between Per- 
sian floral rugs and the Armenian group designed in 
archaic leaf and dragon patterns. ‘The flora in these 
vase rugs retain in many instances all the delicacy 
found in the finest Persian pieces, but while the pat- 
tern is built upon a framework of angular branches 
with blossoms springing from rigid stems that have 
none of the exquisite rhythm found in the graceful 
arabesques of the great period, the motives have not 
yet attained the stiff formality of the set leaf motives 
that characterize the Armenian type of pattern. 

For illustrations of the Indo-Persian group, the 
author again turns to American collections, namely, 
the two great Indian carpets presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Morgan, the superb pieces in the 
Altman collection, those of the Widener Collection 
and the notable animal rug in the Boston Museum, 
specimens which in every instance are comparable 
to any in European collections. 

Asia Minor rugs, to which the closing chapters of 
the handbook are devoted, form one of the most 
alluring subjects in a field replete with interest. In 
this group the early schools of painting have proved 
an important factor in dating the various types, and 
Dr. Bode’s exhaustive study of the masterpieces in 
foreign museums has placed at his disposal a wealth 
of documentary evidence invaluable in determining 
the periods of oriental carpets. While most of the 
illustrations of this section of the book are taken 
from the collections of private individuals and 
museums in Europe, thanks to the generosity of some 
of our enthusiastic collectors, it is no longer neces- 
sary to go abroad to specialize in this line of study, 
as the rugs lent to our own Museum by Mrs. C. F. 
Williams, of Norristown, and the Davis estate, and 
the recent munificent gift of Mr. J. F. Ballard, of 
St. Louis, duplicate in nearly every instance those 
referred to by the author, always excepting that rare 
weave (fig. 63), the early phoenix and dragon rug 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. Important in this 
group is the garden rug, a type of especial interest 
just at this time as the only two illustrated are now 
in America: the one (No. 57) belonging to the 
Williams collection, which Martin dates as of the 
fifteenth century—now exhibited in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum collection, and the other (No. 59) a 


carpet from the Lamm collection, Naseby Castle, 
Sweden, recently shown at the American Art Gal- 
leries, where it was sold on February 24th to Mr. 
Ballard, of St. Louis, for $5,600; both rugs are 
described in Martin’s great work on oriental carpets. 

The chapter on the so-called Polish rugs furnishes 
some interesting paragraphs as to the provenance of 
these fabrics, a topic widely discussed in recent years 
among rug enthusiasts. This term was first 
employed in connection with a series of rugs exhibited 
in the Paris Exposition of 1878 by Prince Czar- 
toryski and attributed at that time by experts to the 
manufactories of Mazarski in Slucz, an attribution 
which has been proved erroneous by Dr. Bode who 
classifies them as Persian fabrics of the seventeenth 
century or earlier. 

The different variants of the Ushak rugs, the 
“bird” rugs, the “Holbein” rugs—familiar in the 


works of the Netherlandish school of painting,—the 
“Damascus” rugs, now attributed by Dr. Sarre to 
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the looms of Egypt rather than those of Syria, are 
all discussed at length and illustrated by exception- 
ally fine specimens and in these types the collection 
presented to the Metropolitan by Mr. Ballard is 
especially rich. 

While to many interested in obtaining a working 
knowledge of this fascinating subject, the great 
works of Martin, the Vienna publication and that of 
the Munich exhibition of 1910 will always stand 
pre-eminent, such publications owing to their great 
cost, are beyond the reach of the average layman. 
Dr. Bode’s handbook, however, with its scholarly 
text and many illustrations is available to all and is a 
valuable accession to any library, however limited in 
scope. For a notable work of this sort, it is unfor- 
tunate that the publisher has chosen not only a 
mediocre quality of paper, but as well a type dis- 
tinctly trying to the eyes of the reader, and it is to 
be hoped that in future English editions the proof- 
reading will receive more careful attention. 
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YOUNG AMERICA--H. E. SCHNAKENBERG 


By Forses WaTSON 


HEN, some years ago, I had written an 

article on Albert Ryder, and received a 
letter signed H. E. Schnakenberg, indicating that, 
so far as my unknown correspondent was concerned, 
I had hit the bull’s-eye, I pigeonholed the letter 
with a comfortable feeling of satisfaction. But it 
was not gratified vanity alone that made me remem- 
ber the letter. It was a very fine letter. No men- 
tion was made in it of the fact that its author was a 
painter. It was a disinterested expression of 
enthusiasm for the subject in hand and an unusually 
true and serious realization of what Ryder’s art 
stood for. Several years later I met Schnakenberg, 
and I had known him some time, had come to like 
and respect his work, before I realized that he was 
the man who had written to me so sympathetically 
about Ryder. By that time I understood why he 
had cared so much about Ryder and why he had 
thought it worth while to write. It was because 


Schnakenberg is of the brotherhood of those who 
are capable of disinterested devotion to an idea. 
One of the few things that are certain in this life 
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is that single-hearted devotion, when applied to 
work, does get you somewhere. It may not reap the 
prizes and the money, but there is nothing on earth 
so sure to put its stamp on the quality of the work. 
It has put its stamp on Schnakenberg’s work. 

Schnakenberg is still young, but he is not particu- 
larly precocious. He is incapable of flashy or gym- 
nastic painting or those clever, ill-considered man- 
nerisms that bring an ephemeral fame. In every 
sense he is a slow grower—but there is no question 
about the growth. In the last few years his work 
has made a steady and logical advance and his latest 
pictures reveal a fullness and freedom that were not 
to be seen in his work even a year ago. 

Reserved and thoughtful, there is in Schnaken- 
berg the power to grow steadily and inevitably. 
Already among the artists he holds a distinctive 
position. How long before his reputation will 
spread to a wide public cannot be predicted. “The 
public reputation that an artist makes is so much a 
matter of luck. It is the artists who make. the 


artist’s reputation, and the artists are already mak- 
ing H. E. Schnakenberg’s reputation. 
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COMMENT 


ROBABLY the single man in America who has 

most thoroughly appreciated the art of “Thomas 
Eakins is Bryson Burroughs. He has occupied a 
position which has enabled him to make a positive 
contribution to Eakins’ fame by securing for the 
Metropolitan Museum several rare examples of that 
master’s work. For years he has talked about 
Eakins to his friends. He has opened the eyes of 
several writers to the value of Eakins, and now at 
last the reputation of Thomas Eakins is ripe, and 
material rewards will be reaped by those who are in 
at the finish. 

Why every museum in America has not already 
paintings by Eakins is inexplicable. For Eakins is 
net a modern. The academies have given him many 
prizes. And smaller museums than the Metropoli- 
tan, which imitate that museum, sometimes to their 
own disadvantage, have entirely overlooked the 
valuable hint which Mr. Burroughs gave them. 

I remember once, when lecturing at one of the 
larger museums, after showing a slide of a portrait 
by Eakins, I made the obvious remark that no 
museum could afford to be without his work. 
Whereupon one of the trustees of the museum con- 
fided to me that he had never heard of Eakins. Yet 
he was a trustee of an American museum. 

Conservative, academic, realistic—all the pet 
adjectives that are supposed to characterize popular 
work can be applied to the work of Thomas Eakins. 
But something there is in him which makes his work 
hard to appreciate. 

When Gertrude V. Whitney sent six or seven of 
the finest canvases of Eakins to Europe, and 
exhibited them in Italy, France, and England, not 
a single critic appreciated him. 

But that is easy to account for. What is not so 
easy to explain is his reputation in our own con- 
servative midst. With half a dozen men of intelli- 
gence writing about him, with the most distinguished 
curator in the country backing him, with a great 
museum buying his pictures, we find the museums 
throughout the country accumulating, together with 
good things, the work of commercial time-servers and 
neglecting the work of Eakins entirely. Clever Mr. 
Brummer has seen the light. “Che museums are 
bound to be forced sooner or later to make up for 
the mistakes of those curators who have overlooked 
Eakins. They could have bought Eakins ten years 
ago for a very cheap price. 

As Mr. Alan Burroughs has pointed out, Eakins is 
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above all things truthful. No sweetness and no 
fluff adorn his art. 

When a thousand catch-on artists have passed into 
oblivion, and their canvases are in the cellar, the 
work of Eakins will stand like a rock with Courbet 


and the other great realists, 
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An event of great interest to artists and collectors 
is the dispersal of the M. de Zayas collection. 
Marius de Zayas is an artist, and as such he has been 
closely involved in the growth of artistic apprecia- 
tion in this country. Affliated with Mr. Stieglitz 
at “291,” and later having the Modern Gallery, 
and still later the de Zayas gallery, he made a 
remarkable record. For at no time did he com- 
promise in his attitude. When he had pictures for 
sale or on exhibition they were always pictures which 
he as an artist, deeply cognizant of the essence of 
art, believed in. 

We reproduce several of the pictures which will 
be sold. Without exception they have the quality 
of art in the fine sense, which is apparent even in 
the black and white reproductions. 


A topic of discussion in the studios has been the 
organizing of the gallery for painters and sculptors 
in the top of the Grand Central terminal. ‘The list 
of lay members has been published, and also the 
exhibiting artists, for the first exhibition which takes 
place on March 21st. 

From the list of artists it is apparent that the 
Academicians from John Sargent down and up have 
joined the organization, but if there is a radical 
artist in the group the name has escaped me. ‘The 
rumor has been abroad and many painters have 
talked to me about it, that modern art, as it is pleased 
to call itself, will be frowned upon by this organiza- 
tion, that in fact the organization is a bulwark 
against radicalism and such things in art. With 
this rumor fresh in my mind I went to headquarters 
and asked. And I was told that far from being an 
Academic institution the new organization is noth- 
ing more or less than an effort to sell American 
pictures and sculpture on a broad businesslike basis, 
and that with fine galleries (the galleries are quite 
exceptional) and a central position, the hope was to 
bring to a larger number of people the works of the 
American artists, without regard to whether the 
artists were modernist or anti-modernist. 
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ART SALES AND EXHIBITIONS 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
Madison Avenue Block—5é6th to 57th Streets, N. Y. C. 


From March 10th Through April 10th 


March 19 and 20—Afternoons. Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
including single color, small blue and white, and a few decorated 
pieces from the collection of the late Henry Sampson, of New 
York City; together with carved Jades, Agate, Rock Crystal, old 
Japanese and Chinese ivory Carvings, Snuff Bottles and Minia- 
tures, comprising the collection of the late Sebastian B. Schles- 
inger, of Paris, and to be sold by order of his son-in-law, Isador 
Braggiotti, of Boston, Massachusetts. On free view from 
March 15. 


March 21—Afternoon. China, including Royal Worcester, 
Coalport, Royal Berlin, Limoges, Doulton, Crown Derby, Minton, 
and old Sevres pieces; French Clocks, carved Ivories, Russian 
Enamels and Lacquers, Japanese Cloissonne and Bronzes, Silver, 
fine Rugs, and various Fabrics, to be sold from the estate of the 
late Mrs. John W. Kauffman of St. Louis, and for other private 
estates and owners; together with Silver and Silver Plate con- 
signed by a private owner. On free view from March iS}, 


March 22, 23 and 24—Afternoons. By order of the well- 
known art connoisseur and antiquarian, Joseph Dabissi; Antique 
Furniture, including carved Chairs and Settees, several in sets; 
Cabinets, Cupboards, Cassoni, about 100 stools and carved and 
iron Beds; Fabrics consisting of Capes, Chasubles and Cushions; 
Wrought Iron, consisting of Andirons, Torcheres and Gratings; 
some Laces; a few Majolicas and one interesting Stone Fountain. 
On free view from March 15. 
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March 24—Afternoon. (Following Dabissi Sale). Antique 
Chinese and Oriental Rugs and Carpets together with several 
important ‘Tapestries, consigned by several estates and private 
owners. On free view from March 15. 


March 27, 28 and 29—Afternoons (March 28 and 29) and 
Evenings (March 27, 28 and 29). The notable collection of 
Japanese Prints, Screens and old illustrated Japanese Books on 
Designs, Flowers and Landscapes, belonging to the late Arthur 
Wesley Dow, artist, Professor of Fine Arts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and for 
several years Curator of Japanese Art at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, together with Dr. Dow’s collection of colored Wood 
Block Prints made by him of Ipswich, his native village in 
Massachusetts, Oil Paintings of the Grand Canyon and Drawings 
by himself, and other Artistic and Literary Property. On free 
view from March 25, 


April 4, 5, 6 and 7—Afternoons and Evening (April 5). The 
very notable collection formed by the late William Salomon 
international banker, philanthropist and art connoisseur which 
consists of exceedingly valuable Paintings, rare and beautiful 
Bronzes, artistic Furniture, Textiles and other rare objects of 
the French 18th century and the Italian Renaissance, and 


which includes very important examples in oil of Fragona 

| rd 
Watteau, Pater, Lancret and Boucher, and a number of Pree 
Primitives. 


On free view from March 21. 
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Grand Central Art Galleries 


Grand Central Terminal Xg 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


This is a no-profit organization devoted entirely 


to the selling of the works of the 
Living American Painters ad Sculptors 


These galleries will open about March 10th with 
an exhibition of the works of the Artist members. 
You are cordially invited to visit the galleries 


ale THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 


PARK AVENUE azd FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


Negro Wood Carvings; a Few Aztec Sculptures in Volcania Stone and a Very 


To be sold FRIDAY evening, SATURDAY afternoon, MARCH 23, 24 at 2:30 


COLLECTION OF RARE PRIMITIVE ART 


Important Series of Pre-Inca Peruvian Potteries. 


Unique Pieces of Such Remarkable Quality and in Such a Rare State of 
Preservation Have Never Before Been Offered by Auction in New York 


Paintings of the Old Masters Drawings by the French Impressionists and 
oe oe Christ by COSIMA oe Two P: ees Masters of the Nineteenth Century 
dy ( “CO, one showing the early Venetian style : ma ; ; 
of the Master, the other an exceptional work in the Characteristic Drawings by TOULOUSE LAUTREC; 
Rul aneatseeakicy of his genius. Sketches by PICASSO; Series of Landscapes by 
ts . ane pee pe a ee Cerone ree 
A eee GEORGES SEUR Pen and Ink Sketch by 
Important Examples of the French two interesting examples by DEGAS; Landscape by 
Impressionist School COROT; Head of a Horse by DELACROIX, Etc. 
Two yen dstaper by GAUGUIN; two unusual Canvases : ~ : 
CEZANNE, “The Bridge” and “ Reflections in the Lithographs, Etchings, Ete. 
Water’; two fine examples of HENRI ROUSSEAU; Unusually large series of Lithographs by TOULOUSE 
Landscape and Head of a Boy by VAN GOGH; Por- LAUTREC; two exceedingly rare Lithographs by 
trait of a Young Girl by RENOIR; Abstraction by INGRES; Lithographic Illustrations for ‘““The Raven’ 
PICASSO; and other Paintings of rare interest. by MANET; Monotypes by DEGAS, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


(April, 1923] Weegee ee RTs SS v 


THE ARIS 


FOUNDED BY HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


ForBEs Watson, Editor WILLIAM A. Ross, Manager 


The cover reproduction this month 1s a Thirteenth Century French 
Gothic Head of the Christ on the south portal of Chartres Cathedral 
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THE ARTS FOR MAY 


ALFRED STtEGLITZ, by CHARLES SHEELER. Mr. Sheeler will discuss the art of Stieglitz with the 
sympathy of a friend and with the knowledge of a skilled photographer of the first order. 


The Sculpture of Gaston Lacualtse, by ALBERT E, GALLATIN, with ten illustrations. 
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he would be offered the privilege of adding to his signature two charmed and 

mysterious initials, which are expected to signify to the world that the aforesaid 
sculptor really is, as an artist, a little bit of all right. To discuss the conditions, the 
following informal and discreet conversation took place: 

Representative of initial-dispensing organization with a hint of paternal sadness: 

It’s awfully nice of you to come up. Sit down. Mave a cigar. I’ve got a won- 
derful piece of news for you, but before I tell you that, I want to have a little friendly 
heart-to-heart. You know I’m a good deal older man than you, and much more expe- 
rienced in this art game, so you mustn’t mind if I talk pretty frankly to you. 

Sculptor nods a watchful assent. 

Representative (more paternal than ever): I’ve seen a great many art fashions come 
and go in my day. Fashion is, of course, the great danger to which the young artist 1s 
submitted. It takes a very solid young man to resist all this yelling and screaming about 
modern art. But I’ve been through it all before, and I know what it amounts to. The 
young spirit needs an old head for guidance. You'll admit that I’ve got the old head 
(Repr esentative laughs merrily. Sculptor smiles a sickly smile.) and you've gat the young 
spirit. You mustn’t think I’m old fashioned, because I am not! I love modern art, 
Monet and Degas; why I was one of the first to’ acclaim those men, but this cock-eyed 
stuff’s another story, and, my boy, I don’t want to see you succumb. I think too much of 
you as an artist. I have the career of every talented young artist in America at heart. 
That’s my real work. I’m one hundred per cent American, and I can’t bear to see a 
gifted young man like you, brought up in the splendid tradition of St. Gaudens and Daniel 
Chester French and Herbert Adams, acting as if you were a Swede or a German or one 
of those dissipated young wild men in Paris. Now I want you, as a son to father, if 
you know what I mean, to promise me that your sculpture will not become any more 
modernistic. Your sculpture’s been getting rather modernistic, don’t you think so? 

Sculptor (with great dignity): 1 don’t understand you. 

Representative (soothingly): Now, don’t get angry. We're all great admirers 
of your work. All the boys like it, but you understand our position. We stand for 
the truthful traditions of art and if you are going to get any more modernistic 

Sculptor rises, fire in his eyes. 

Representative (rises): My boy be sensible. You don’t really believe in all these 
silly absurdities. You’re too intelligent a man to be led away by the fashron of a moment. 
I tell you the days of the wild men are numbered. 

Sculptor (bursting): Do you propose to tell me how to do my own sculpture ? 

Representative: Why of course not. The work you've been doing is splendid. But, 
are you going any further? That’s all I want to know. 

Sculptor: I’m going a great deal further. I haven’t begun yet. 

Representative, overcome with sadness, is unable to speak and the two part forthwith. 

The sculptor still signs his name without initials. 


A CERTAIN American sculptor received the information that, under given conditions, 
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Church of Santo Tomé, Toledo 


(Detail) 
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EL GRECO, 1547-1614 


The five reproductions that accompany this note 
are details of the famous Burial of Count Orgaz, by 
El Greco, which hangs in the church of Santo Tomé 
in Toledo. Ever since the rediscovery of this immor- 
tal painter’s genius Toledo has been a place toward 
which the imagination and the footsteps of con- 
temporary artists turn. And with the thrill of the 
astoundingly imposing city still in one’s eyes, as the 
slow-moving hotel bus drags one along the dusty 
road from the station to the great bridge that 
crosses the yellow stream at the base of the city’s 
cliffs, the artist’s first adventure in Toledo is most 
likely to be a walk’to the church of Santo Tome, 
and there, through the bars of an iron grill, he sees 
on the chapel wall the amazing canvas which now 
ranks among the greatest achievements of the art of 
all times and all races. 

He forgets that this is the work of a man born on 
the island of Crete, and feels rather that he is in the 
very heart of the fiery faith of ancient Catholic Spain. 
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Yet this is the work of a Greek, born to the tradi- 
tions of the early Byzantine mosaics, a Greek who 
studied in Venice and, in his early work, though he 
was supposed to have studied with Titian, showed a 
clear affinity with the turbulent spirit of Tintoretto. 
This painter who passed a royal, extravagant, 
luxurious and colorful life in Toledo (that was 
where the major portion of his life as an artist was 
spent) who was born in Crete and studied in Venice, 
became so much a Spanish painter that in his work 
we are in touch with the deepest elements of the 
Spanish race. 

Even today it is not hard to find academic artists 
who are almost as disturbed and rebellious about the 
art of El Greco as they would be about a young 
modern. ‘This power to disturb and create discus- 
sion across the centuries signifies a strangely living 
quality in the art of El Greco. He still inspires 
rapturous admiration and, in spite of universal fame, 
acrimonious dislike. 
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Sung Period (960-1280) 


Metropolitan Museum 


ASPECTS OF CHINESE PAINTING 


As Illustrated in a Loan Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
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HE Chinese aesthetic mind has saved itselt 

from several follies and dangers by refusing, 
in all its great art-periods, to attempt to make any 
very sharp division of the various arts into strictly 
limited categories. Just as music and mathematics 
and philosophy were an inseparable triad in the 
minds of the Greeks, so, to the Chinese humanist of 
the twelfth century, poetry, music, philosophy, 
painting, and caligraphy were all merely different 
aspects of the spirit’s courageous effort to express 
its own inner harmonies, and to perfect into a har- 
mony its relation to the outside universe. “Thus it 
was in the mood of the poet and the musician and 
the religious mystic, as well as in the mood of the 
painter, that such an artist as Hsia Kuei took up 
his brush. From one angle, the best Chinese paint- 
ings can be studied as things of pure aesthetics; but 
they were not so regarded by their creators, nor by 
the small circle of leisured and highly cultivated 
fellow-aristocrats for whose appreciation the finished 
works were on occasion quietly brought out to view 
in some sequestered pavilion on the shores of the 
West Lake. 

The Chinese painter of the Middle Ages was 
always a scholar and a gentleman, and sometimes, 
in addition, a contemplative philosopher and mystic 
of a high order. He was not merely amusing him- 
self when he painted; still less was he concerned 
with the winning of fame or of money. His ac- 
tivity as a painter was nothing less than an attempt 
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at a spiritual exploration of the seen world: it was 
the attempt to perceive and record those rhythms, 
shadows, whispering lights on mountain and valley, 
which appeal to the heart as if there were some 
secret of kinship back of the appeal, and whose pres- 
ences give to the emotions an assurance of such a 
beauty and order in the universe as the reasoning 
faculties-alone are incapable of substantiating. ‘To 
the Chinese painter, painting was never, as it some- 
times is to our painters, the recording of fragment- 
ary observations of landscape or the noting of fleet- 
ing impressions of bodily gesture; to him, painting 
was always the attempt of his whole inner nature 
to grasp and express symbolically the complete and 
permanent essence of that outer Nature which sur- 
rounded him with terror and charm and mystery. 
Thus, to understand Chinese painting profoundly 
would be to understand the soul of ancient China— 
an undertaking no less difficult than fascinating. 

I have yet to see a better approach made to the 
subject than that of Mr. Laurence Binyon, whose 
sensitiveness to poetry as well as to painting here 
stands him in good stead. ‘In China,” he writes, 
“the continuity of the universe, the perpetual stream 
of change through matter, are accepted as things of 
Nature, felt in the heart and not merely learned as 
the conclusions of delving science. And these ways 
of thought are reflected in Eastern art. Not the 
glory of the naked form, to Western art the noblest 
and most expressive of symbols; not the proud and 
conscious assertion of human personality; but, in- 
stead of these, all thoughts that lead us out from our- 


selves into universal life, hints of the infinite, whis- 
pers from secret sources—mountains, waters, mists, 
flowering trees, whatever tells of powers and 
presences mightier than ourselves: these are the 
themes dwelt upon, cherished, and preferred.” 

It is these ‘“‘mightier presences,” these powers 
which take on the physical- aspect of quiet lake and 
terrifying mountain, that are the subject of such a 
painting as that of Wang Wei, the supreme artist 
of the T’ang Period (618-906 A. D.), which is 
reproduced on page 239. 

With us, a normal and wise instinct often leads 
the painter toward the nude; in the nude, our hur- 
ried and fevered Western civilization gets, on the 
thin pretext that it is in line with the classic tradi- 
tion, one of its rare glimpses of lyric beauty and 
of emotional release. But the cultivated Chinese 
painter of the twelfth century would have been 
skeptical of so human a kind of inspiration. He 
would be vastly surprised could he know that we, 
to get at the essence of Nature and of beauty, had 
to undress a girl. He would not laugh at us, but 
he would be gravely perplexed, and would wonder 
what hungry lack of sensuous joy in our lives had 
led us to concentrate any part of our serious artistic 
interest on the human body—an object that would 
suggest to him only the thought of charming enter- 
tainment, not the concept of the eternities. Per- 
haps it was his very freedom from the sentiment we 
call romantic love that left the Sung painter such 
vast funds of pent emotions to use in his landscape 
painting. At any rate, he had other views than we 
have as to the subjects proper to art. 

In saying this, I am not in the least criticising us 
for painting the nude; on the contrary, it seems to 
me a delightful thing for us to do; and certainly, 
to the extent to which we frankly enjoy the naked 
body, we become really Greek. I am only pointing 
out a difference. “lhe Chinese painter did -not feel 
that the nude offered him a subject into which he 
could put those implications of lofty remoteness from 
life and death which were the real subject-matter 
of his art. “The nude had no surprises for him, no 
release for him: it meant to him only a charming, 
but inadequate phase of mortality; so he simply did 
not bother to represent it in his serious pictures. 
His art was an effort to sublimate the subconscious 
mind, and to pass beyond. the warm delights of the 
flesh into the cold, high region of abstract spiritual 
rhythms. Or so he/thought. Whether his expedi- 
tion was any wiser than that of the religionists of 
Europe during the Middle Ages is a point very 
tempting for extended debate: a debate of uncertain 
outcome. 

To enter this world of Chinese zsthetics is not 
so easy as might at first appear; it requires an asceti- 
cism of spirit somewhat akin to the pantheistic aloof- 
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ness from worldly things which these painters arrived 
at along the road of ‘Taoism and Zen Buddhism. 
The histories of Chinese painting, with their endless 
tables of unfamiliar names, will help us very little; 
nothing will help us except to go and stand before 
the paintings themselves, and open our eyes, and 
seriously, quietly, receive the emotion which they can 
so overwhelmingly give. 

What that emotion is, we may learn from the dis- 
tinguished Japanese essayist on Asiatic art, Dr. M. 
Anesaki. ‘“The Zen Buddhist,’ he says, “looks 
down from his eminence upon human activities, as 
if houses and farms, men and horses, together con- 
stituted some miniature landscape with its life and 
movement. He has no concern whatever as to 
whether the farms are fertile, or as to who is gaining 
or losing. His mind, finding unbroken quiet deep 
in the heart of nature, perceives the motion and the 
change in things as fleet expressions stirring, per- 
haps, the profound repose of nature’s face. In the 
world many are born and many die; the years roll 
on, the seasons follow one another; leaves bud out 
green and wither, flowers bloom and are scattered. 
Let them come and go as they may; the Zenist ob- 
serves it all in cool composure, though not in stupid 
indifference. What interests him is the calmly flow- 
ing aspect of this perpetual change, or, more prop- 
erly, the eternal tranquility seen through and behind 
the changes. In his sight, the beauty and grandeur 
of a waterfall consists in its motion as a whole—not 
in the movement of particular drops and bubbles; 
and it was this motion which the Zenist enjoyed as 
a symbol of the general, everlasting flow of nature. 
The grandeur or tranquility of nature seen through 
the spiritual eyes of one purified by long training in 
Zen; the changes of life and season absorbed into 
the calm depth of contemplation; such impression the 
painter strove to catch with simple, bold strokes of 
his brush and with little color. Distant hills like 
shadows; water marked out by a few ripples; sails 
and boats just dotted in; rocks and trees drawn with 
a few touches—these make up a landscape.” Such 
is Chinese painting of the great periods. 


II 


The present exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, which is to continue until April 22, 
offers, perhaps, the best opportunity for an adven- 
ture into Asiatic art that New York has ever had 
available. From the collection of the Museum 
itself, about fifty paintings have been selected; and 
the remaining hundred are loans from various pri- 
vate collections. 

If I were a lover of painting, unfamiliar with 
Chinese art, I would go to this exhibition; and reso- 
lutely passing by the other works shown, I would 
confine myself solely to a leisurely and careful ex- 
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amination of the “paintings of the Sung Dynasty. 
For, after all, the Sung paintings are the very 
essence, as well as the very peak, of the whole 
matter. Produced between the years 960 and 1280 
A. D., they are the work of two schools of painters, 
the Northern School and the Southern School—in 
both of which landscape was brought to a degree of 
odd magnificence such as has perhaps never been 
equaled anywhere. Here we see the work of vastly 
sophisticated painters who turned toward nature as 
the Buddhist monk turns toward silence—seeking 
to plumb the depths of Reality, hungry to extract 
from the aspects of the seen world some hint of those 
elements which have an eternal significance for the 
spirit. “The technical skill of these artists is extraor- 
dinary; but it is not upon this that they would 
have us insist. “They would like to have us praise 
them not so much for their miraculous command of 
their medium—india-ink upon silk—as for the im- 
portance of those emotions and intuitions toward 
whose expression all their technical mastery is but 
the instrument. ‘They valued their technical skill 
only as the means of exemplifying their own indi- 
vidual command and interpretation of an age-old 
racial culture. 

Rarely has mere technical cleverness been highly 
esteemed in Chinese art, and certainly not during 
the Sung Period. ‘The emphasis was placed on the 
spirit, not on the hand. Yet there is a danger, in 
saying this, that one may convey the wholly erro- 
neous impression that it was some kind of cheap 
story-telling that these painters aimed at. This 
would be far indeed from the truth, They aimed, 
in their painting, to express nothing that could be 
expressed equally well in words. What they aimed 
at was to record, by means of the perfect mastery 
of form, their sense of forms as symbols of spiritual 
rhythms. Rhythm was of paramount importance to 
them; without rhythmic structure, a painting was 
a mere vulgarism in their eyes. They had but little 
interest in realism, or in any kind of literal fidelity 
to the facts of observed nature; they were intent 
on a deeper kind of truth than that of the camera. 
This “expressionism,” which they carried as far as 
any of our “moderns” have done—and with infi- 
nitely more skill—ought to give them a most living 
interest in the eyes of the painters of the Western 
world today. Form, pure form, was everything to 
the medieval Chinese painter—but only in the sense 
in which we may say that form is everything in 
geometry—only in the sense in which form can be 
said to epitomize our profound intuitions of other- 
wise inexpressible relations and laws. With pas- 
sionate iciness of vision, these men turned the moun- 
tains and mists of a real China into the unique 
embodiment of their own structural dreams. 

Nothing in the exhibition surpasses some of these 
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Sung landscapes. Several of the mountain-pictures 
rise in such solidly constructed series of rhythmic 
masses as can hardly be matched in any Western 
work of art. Kuo Hsi, who was a wise philosopher 
on art and a gifted dreamer of mountains, appears 
in a notable design (page 242), in which, almost in 
monochrome, he builds up an incredible but convinc- 
ing structure of writhing rock-bastions. Hsia Kuei, 
that fabulously famous painter, is represented by 
several superb pieces—most notably by a long land- 
scape-scroll in which he depicts an unfolding pano- 
rama of lakes, hills, mists, mountains, pines and 
bridges, with a simplicity and an imaginative vast- 
ness that permit one to understand why he is some- 
times regarded as the supreme landscape painter of 
the world. Not inferior to this scroll is a small 
painting of his, reproduced on page 243. The origi- 
nal is no larger in size than the page on which it is 
there reproduced, but all the Zanadu of Kubla Khan 
had no more labyrinthine depths or atmospheric mys- 
teries in it. It is hard to turn away from these 
pictures; yet those of Ma Yuan, close at hand, have 
a hardly less striking magnificence, and a fierce defi- 
niteness, in passages, that makes them quite unfor- 
gettable. (Page 241.) One of Ma Yuan’s finest 
things is a small picture—easy to overlook in the 
galleries because of its diminutive size—in which, 
modestly pretending to represent a sage reclining 
under a pine tree beside a precipice, he is really 
trying to express his sense of the whole spiritual 
grandeur of man and of nature. 


Ill 


The long landscape-scrolls require a separate 
word, because of the time-element in them—a thing 
almost unknown in our Western painting. ‘This 
time-element was as definitely a part of the calcu- 
lations of these artists as it is a part of the calcula- 
tions of the composer of a symphony or a play. A 
landscape-scroll is not intended to be seen as a 
whole, or to produce its effect on the eye in one 
single momentary shock: it is meant to be unrolled 
a foot or two at a time; and the successive parts 
thus come to the consciousness of the spectator in 
a perfectly definite chronological succession, There- 
fore, the artist must compose his picture with a 
view to relating these successive moments to one 
another; he is composing a sequence of visual expe- 
riences which must be made interesting and emo- 
tionally satisfying, as a sequence; in a word, he has 
added a fourth dimension—the dimension of time— 
to his problem of composition. Often he succeeded 
so well that, as one passes along the modulations 
and changes of mood of such a scroll, one’s fingers 
itch for a baton with which to indicate to an imagi- 
nary orchestra the sweep and flow of the gradually 
developing movement. 


Let us look at such a scroll—a painting which 
may be a foot or so in height, and perhaps twenty 
feet long. We begin to unroll it. Here at the 
right-hand edge of the long ribbon, where the be- 
ginning of the picture first comes to view, will in 
all probability be announced the “theme,” in a 
crashing dominance of dark mountains and savage 
gorges. The succession of mountains, as we con- 
tinue to unroll the painting, slopes gradually away 
to the left, almost like the dying away of a peal of 
thunder. We pass on; and with subtle variations 
that hold our interest tense, the mountain-theme 
begins to sink rumblingly into a mere accompani- 
ment, as in the foreground the trumpet-motif of 
wind-gnarled pines, hill-sentinels, begins to emerge ; 
until, before we are aware, it is the contorted 
rhythms of the pine-forest that have all our attention. 
After a moment, this changes; bare hummocks ap- 
pear in wave after wave; and as if to soothing violin 
cadences, we pass slowly in a succession of rhythms 
down misty slopes to where a low shore and a quiet 
sea are sleeping. “This now is a universe of silence. 
The eye drifts at peace over the wide expanse of 
sea and sky. But not for long; for, as if to a quick- 
ening tempo, a sail appears on the sea—then more 
sails—then the shore grows alive with fishing huts 
and minute human figures working at their nets— 
and for a moment we have before us man’s active, 
vivacious, brief life as the center of the story. Grad- 
ually this scene, too, passes. Low hills begin once 
more to lift their slopes. ‘The pine-motif is briefly 
repeated. “[hat ends, and there are only splintered 
rocks, a harsh discord. And at the last we come 
again, in a thrilling repetition of violoncello rhythms, 
to the terrible gorges, the crashing bass of dark 
mountains—and the scroll dies away into a coda of 
drifting mists and vaguely imagined peaks. Such 
are the great landscape scrolls of the Sung period— 
works that have no exact counterparts in Western 
art: 


IV 


What was the actual world amid which these 
Sung masters painted? It is not impossible to imag- 
ine it. It is the China which Marco Polo saw and 
described with so much wonder. Imagine a fantas- 
tically beautiful lake, called West Lake—the Si Wu 
of the Chinese—which on one side washes the edge 
of the vast and ancient city of Hang Chow, and 
on the other loses itself at the feet of mountains 
whose tops are often hidden in mists. Along the 
edges of this lake lie, in extended profusion, the pal- 
aces and galleries and gardens of great dignitaries, 
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interspersed with the curving roofs and golden 
pagodas of Zen temples whose abbots are princes of 
the Imperial blood. ‘Thus feasting and prayer go 
side by side; and the lord whose lovely ladies begin 
to weary him can pass easily into the grave court- 
yards where learning holds undisturbed sway. Scat- 
tered about the lake are islands, each one the sum- 
mer refuge of a great mandarin—a mandarin who 
is perhaps a general and a statesman as well as a 
painter and a poet. Over the smaller lagoons and 
estuaries of the lake one may pass on hundreds of 
high curved bridges which rise in semi-circular 
arches; and gay-colored boats are moving continu- 
ally across the surface of the water from one pavil- 
lion-gate to another. And always in the distance, 
to the west of the hill where towers the colossal 
Thunder Peak Pagoda, lie the mist-smoky gorges, 
through which little paths lead up by way of ever 
steeper and steeper defiles to the secluded heights 
where perch the monasteries. In the Monastery of 
Yin Ling, among the fantastically carven. rock- 
shrines, holiness itself has its seat; should the world 
of illusions prove too vain, one can always go there 
for meditation and for release. . . . “This was 
what painters saw at Hang Chow, the Southern 
Capital, in the year 1200 A. D. 

Perhaps Hang Chow was at that time the greatest 
and most humanistic center of art that the world 
has ever known—a spot such as the Athens of Peri- 
cles and the Rome of Cesar Borgia and the Florence 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, though put together in 
time and in space, could not rival. Even today a 
spell hangs over it. But it keeps now only a relique 
of its former magnificence. The city of Hang Chow 
and the Lake of Si Wu are still there, and are still 
beautiful; but the brushes of Hsia Kuei and Ma 
Yuan and their hundreds of fellows have become 
dust. 

Yet the foreign pilgrim, wandering today among 
those deserted palaces and temples and gardens, sees 
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around him the living landscapes of the Sung paint- 
ers; and he must realize how extraordinary was the 
selective genius of these painters, as he becomes 
aware how perfectly they succeeded in recording, 
without a trace of realism, those aspects of their 
surroundings which are recurrent and, in that sense, 
eternal. 


V 


To say certain things about the pictures of these 
artists, I must go back and quote Binyon, for it is 
an unprofitable task to try to say again in a slightly 
different way what has already been said quite per- 
fectly before. Binyon is speaking of the method of 
handling the effects of nature which these painters 
employ. “It is always,” he writes, “the essential 
character and genius of the element that is sought 
for and insisted on: the weight and mass of water 
falling, the sinuous swift curves of a stream evading 
obstacles in its way, the burst of foam against a rock, 
the toppling crest of a slowly arching billow; and all 
in a rhythm of pure lines. But the same principles, 
the same treatment, are applied to all subjects. If 
it be a hermit sage in his mountain retreat, the 
artist’s efforts will be concentrated on his expression, 
not only in the sage’s features, but in his whole 
form, of the rapt intensity of contemplation ; toward 
this effect every line of drapery and of surrounding 
rock will conspire, by force of repetition or of con- 
trast. If it be a warrior in action, the artist will 
insure that we shall feel the tension of nerve, the 
heat of the blood in the muscles, the watchfulness 
of the eye, the fury of determination. ‘That birds 
shall be seen to be, above all things, winged crea- 
tures rejoicing in their flight; thai flowers shall be, 
above all things, sensitive blossoms unfolding pliant 
up-growing stems; that the tiger shall be an embodi- 
ment of force, boundless in capacity for spring and 
fury—this is the ceaseless aim of these artists, from 
which no splendor of color, no richness of texture, 
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no accident of shape diverts them. ‘The more to 
concentrate on the seizure of the inherent life, they 
will obliterate or ignore at will half or all of the 
surrounding objects with which a Western painter 
feels bound to fill his background. By isolation and 
the mere use of empty space, they will give to a 
clump of narcissus by a rock, or a solitary quail, or 
a mallow plant quivering in the wind, a sense of 
grandeur and a hint of the infinity of life.” 

Thus, though the Sung painters were designers 
and technicians almost without rivals, it is quite 
true that they never for one instant believed in art 
for technique’s sake. “They believed in art for the 
soul’s sake—for the sake of that odd perplexed soul 
which has, in man’s long history, made so little prog- 
ress toward any real illumination. But these Sung 
painters at least succeed in convincing us that the 
soul of man is not so fragmentary or so ugly a soul 
as some of our modern painters and poets pretend. 

One should not forget that these artists, too, were 
not unfamiliar with battles and confusions. The 
history of China’s long and terrible wars and fam- 


ines and rebellions was well known to them;.they, 
like the rest of the race, had experienced the death 
of friends and the alienation of lovers. But they 
persistently looked beyond these devastating episodes 
in the effort to divine a deeper verity. They alleged 
the permanence and importance of that intuition of 
order which the spirit sometimes finds or sometimes 
creates. “They tell us that the human intention is 
a thing of vast and beautiful rhythms, whose mount- 
ing waves become cathedrals and epics and sympho- 
nies. ‘To this extent, Hsia Kuei says precisely the 
same thing that the Greek primitives, more simply, 
say. 

It is to Hsia Kuei and Ma Yuan and their fellows 
that one comes back; theirs is the “grand style,” 
which comprehends all other styles within itself. 
And so, as I have suggested earlier, the lover of 
painting will be wise if, on the occasion of his first 
visit to the Metropolitan exhibition, he goes straight 
to the Sung paintings, and to them only—as a Chi- 
nese student of English poetry might do worse than 
go straight to Milton. 
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WILLIAM GLACKENS 


By Forses WATSON 


HE present position occupied by William 
Glackens as an artist may be described by the 
word solitary—a word by the way that describes 
the position of more than one artist, if not of all. 
For a youthful period artists may flock in schools, 
groups, crowds, gangs, and by concerted action draw 
public attention to themselves as a group. Gradu- 
ally the school disintegrates, the movement subsides, 
the crowd thins, the noise of organized publicity 
diminishes, and standing alone, one or two artists 
are left from each little crowd to go their separate 
ways and work out their individual salvations. 
Mediocrities can organize, play politics, seize 
upon the best commercial leads, obtain the best gal- 
leries, secure official plums and direct the policies 
of public artistic undertakings. For mediocrities, 
being bored by the actual practice of their profession, 
are glad to enjoy the temporary excitement of a plot 
or plan of organization. But the artist, in the truer 
sense of the term stands alone, and alone he must 
find his way. ‘To understand why an artist like 
Glackens with a wide reputation, in the fulness of 
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his maturity, should occupy a position apart, a brief 
sketch of certain American conditions is necessary. 

Once and once only the American artists organ- 
ized on a national scale and that was in 1913 under 
the autocratic guidance of Arthur B. Davies, Walt 
Kuhn and a few others. The course of American 
art was changed by a single tremendous stroke. 
For the first time the outsiders were made to realize 
what the insiders always knew—that frock-coated 
art only wears a frock-coat to hide the fact that it 
isn’t art. But the big stroke has not been repeated, 
and the academies that trembled momentarily on 
their foundations have settled back into something 
like their old positions. Of course things are not 
as they were and never can be, which may be enough 
to be thankful for, yet today, ten years after the 
Armory exhibition, we find in the month of April, 
1923, in the metropolis of the United States, the 
Fine Arts ‘Galleries fully occupied with official 
paintings which do not give the glimmering of an 
idea of what the most talented artists in America 
are trying to do. We find the only other large per- 


manent exhibition galleries in New York in the 
grip of the officials, and about the only available 
space in New York where a large open air sculpture 
exhibition can be held, preparing to fill itself with 
official sculpture. The situation doesn’t stop at lo- 
cal metropolitan terminals. 

The officials occupy most of the seats in the juries 
of the important museum exhibitions throughout the 
country, and the regular travelling exhibitions for 
domestic consumption are almost entirely made up 
of the works of the manufacturers who belong to 
the big club. In a word the movement of con- 
temporary American art throughout the country 
represents a conventional frock-coated spirit which 
has outlived the frockcoat itself, with here and there 
a bright spot like The Arts Club of Chicago will- 
ing to risk one eye. 

While the officials, showing a solid front, occupy 
the main metropolitan fortresses of salesmanship 
and display, and the corresponding vantage points 
throughout the country, the attacking forces show 
no leadership, no generous spirit, no breadth of 
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view. ‘Taking the activities of organized efficiency 
as the recompense of mediocrity and as a matter 
of course which is proved by historical precedents in 
many countries, they separate into small groups and 
attack each other. “They form little academies of 
their own, more narrow in scope than the ordinary 
academy. ‘They indulge in grotesque errors of 
judgment, They make no distinction between 
artists and manufacturers. ‘The line of distinction 
is the line between their little gang and the outside 
world, and they are more united against the artists 
outside of their little gang than against the mere 
politicians. Their organized publicity grossly exag- 
gerates the value of their own limited circle and 
undermines, not the big obstacle, which is the effete 
frock-coat, but the perfectly genuine artists who 
don’t belong to their little club. It is one big 


club on one side and on the other a lot of little 
clubs just as academic in spirit as the big club. 
These little clubs with their narrow rules about 
what is modern and what isn’t may sharpen the 
members’ wits by their frays. 


Perhaps the artist 
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has to choose between the soft happiness of con- 
tented and industrious manufacturing and spasms 
of conflict interspersed with solitude. 

The story is too long to complete, but these are 
a few of the aspects of the professional atmosphere 
in which. an artist of the calibre of Wrlliam 
Glackens finds himself in America today. On the 
one hand he is not fashionable enough—the merest 
little beginner with a knack at imitating Derain is 
more fashionable—on the other hand he has passed 
far beyond decadent impressionism or feeble Sar- 
gentism which are the two main movements within 
the academies. He doesn’t belong among the off- 
cials, and he is not young enough to enjoy painting 
for theory’s sake. By avocation he is neither a 
parliamentarian nor a congressman as so many 
artists are. I have never met an artist who so con- 
sistently fails to indulge in blah. He is, I repeat, 
under present conditions, a solitary, too purely a 
painter to be honored officially, too uncomplex to be 
honored by the up-to-the-minute cerebralists. So 
much for his position. 
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Matisse, looking at a picture in a friend’s house 
said to his friend: ‘You ought to give me that 
picture.” 

The friend smiled. 

“But she is such a beautiful woman, I could love 
her so,” said Matisse, 

Shades of Freud, what simplicity! A senator 
buying an Aston Knight could hardly be more 
simple. But between simplicity and simplicity what 
a difference, the simple echo and the simple feeling. 

The summer boarder admires the sunset, not be- 
cause she is stirred and love of life moves in her, 
but because she wants her rocking neighbor to be- 
lieve that she has a soul above the afternoon’s 
gossip, A senator buys a “pretty bit” not because 
he is moved by bad painting but because he isn’t 
moved by good painting. Matisse saw a Renoir 
—it was a Renoir that he asked his friend to give 
him—and said: ‘What a woman!” Had he seen 
a potboiler of the same subject he probably would 
have said: ‘‘What a mess!’’ Simplicities are differ- 
ent after all, which is well to understand, since 
uncerebral simplicity is, I imagine, at the bottom 
of the art of William Glackens. He loves the fas- 


cinating little daughter of his, that you may see 
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pictured in the reproduction at the beginning of 
this article. He loves to look at her. The next 
step is to paint her. He is delighted by the crowd 
on the beach at Belport. He enjoys the scene. Ergo 
he paints it. He is not trying “to save the re- 
public,” to prove a theory, to illustrate book- 
psychology. 

Talking about an amateur book-psychologist who 
makes the mistakes common to muddled learning, 
Glackens gave vent to the simple exclamation: 
“Psychology from books. . . .: Lhe” phrase 
trailed off into a sneer. Glackens doesn’t get it out 
of books and try to paste it incongruously on a 
canvas. His psychology is from life. He has had 
a long training looking at life. And when what 
he sees through his eyes gives him pleasure it is 
natural for him to paint his impression. 

Before William Glackens graduated from high 
school he illustrated a scientific or practical book 
with tight exact little drawings. For three weeks 
after graduating Glackens was the employee of an 
advertising firm. ‘The length of the apprenticeship 
is not surprising. ‘Then he worked in succession on 


the Philadelphia Record, the Philadelphia Press, the 
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Philadelphia Ledger. In those days there were no 
photographic supplements, no news movies. The 
artist was a reporter. But he did in drawings what 
his companion reporter did with words. He told 
the story. He told it as best he could with what- 
ever aid he could secure in the quickest time possible. 
If he were sent to the coal regions to report a riot 
of the coal workers, well there was no time to be 
lost—he saw, observed, took notes. And _ then 
coming back from the coal mines in a shaky train, 
on a rough road, with the car swinging back and 
forth and up and down, he scratched away as best he 
could under the adverse circumstances. Concentration 
and speed counted. 

Or it might be a murder, a yacht race, a prize 
fight, a dead person in a coffin. Not that the dead 
person was depicted in the cofin. But the evidence 


that her eyes were blacked or her shoulder broken, 
or whatever the accident might be was there, and 
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the evidence had to be noted and applied to the 
living image of the dead, 

But why continue with these details? “The point 
is that William Glackens began to be an artist not 
in a comfortable school where there was much 
theorizing. He began to be an artist in the school 
of experience. His work filled a purpose in de- 
mand by a common every day world. All the time 
that he worked as an illustrating reporter he also 
worked at painting, always wishing to be a painter, 
and meanwhile doing something that had to fill a de- 
mand, that had to be useful and desired by some- 
one willing to pay for it. 

And this is a point not to be forgotten in think- 
ing of the work or the character of William 
Glackens. Or at least that is my belief. If to- 
day he does exactly what he himself wants to re- 
gardless of the desires of others, if he disregards 
with a phenomenal passivity all the excitements of 
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his fellow artists, all the requirements of prospec- 
tive clients, why is this so? It is because for so 
long he had to do what he had to do. Now he does 
what he wants to do. 

But to return to his youthful career. While 
working on the newspapers in Philadelphia, he also 
went to the Philadelphia Academy, and so much 
impression did the various instructors make upon 
him‘that today he can hardly remember who taught 
there when he was a pupil. Yes, Anschutz did 
teach there. But Glackens was not a steady pupil. 
‘He was a working newspaper reporter, and so he 
could not go to school more than occasionally. He 
went to school, roughly, when. he wasn’t working. 

In those days he shared a studio with Robert 
Henri. . Henri taught in an art school in the morn- 


ings and Glackens worked in the afternoons, ‘The 
arrangement was perfect. 

Glackens was a member of the Philadelphia 
group of which Henri, Luks, Sloan, and Shinn were 
He always wanted to be a painter, 


other members. 
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but he had a homely practical training in illustrat- 
ing, and he became the leader of the American illus- 
trators. Years ago I remember Albert Sterner’s 
speaking of the complaints that used to come to the 
McClure magazine because Glackens’ illustrations 
were not sweet enough. ‘They were too real, too 
original, too fresh and amusing to appeal to a 
public saturated with false illustration. 

Like every artist of the day Glackens eventually 
found his way to. Paris, where the early painting 
in the Luxembourg Gardens was done. ‘This hints 
much more of Manet than Renoir, his later enthu- 
siasm.. But before he found need of a rich palette 
akin to Renoir’s to express his pure delight in color, 
Glackens painted such darker simpler canvases, 
simpler from a color point of view, as the early 
Summer House. ‘Then there is the party at Mou- 
quin’s, which has its period stamped on it. 

But Glackens’ gifts did not flower fully until he 
came into contact with the art of Renoir. -He de- 
lighted in the art of Renoir to such an extent that 
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the uninitiated, the unthinking and the prejudiced 
have called him an imitator of Renoir. The surest 
way to see that he is not is to hang up some Renoirs 
besides some Glackens. 


Had Glackens been a cerebralist he would have 
covered up his tracks. He would have formed a 
Renoiresque style such as we see in so many German 
pictures of the day. But Glackens took Renoir just 
as he took the bathers playing pranks on the beach, 
or the flowers in the fields. Renoir for him is part 
of the beauty of the world. He gladly acknowl- 
edges his obligations to Renoir. For Glackens 
doesn’t have to try to be original. 


Look for example at the reproduction of the 
young nude girl that was in the New Society ex- 
hibition this year. The form is pure Glackens. “he 
Glackens’ point of view remains an entity that can 
easily be traced throughout his extensive production 
of drawings, pastels and paintings. ‘That point of 
view is uncomplicated by the problems of the chess 
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player. Men like Marcel Duchamp, for example, 
get their artistic pleasure from setting up intellectual 
problems for themselves and working them out. 
Instinct plays a very small part in such work, It 
is almost purely intellectual and has a strong ap- 
peal to the intellectuals. 


Glackens plays at painting. There is no tor- 
mented, morbid struggle with profound life facts 
disturbing him. He doesn’t delve deeply into psy- 
chology. The color of the world makes him thor- 
oughly happy, and to express that happiness in color 
has become his first and most natural impulse. He 
lives in a kind of dream of painting, absorbed, dis- 
trait, unaware of the problems that bother more 
unhappy natures. 

His opinions of art are clear and: unpretentious. 
Emotional, vague, mouth-filling, and didactic ex- 
pressions bore him. . And he can’t be log-rolled by 
the crowd. I imagine he thinks Derain is more of 
an aesthete than a creative artist, but his admiration 
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of Pascin is undiluted, and in fact between the two 
dissimilar arts of Pascin and Glackens there is 
something in common. Both are among the best 
illustrators of their day. Both go straight to life 
for their subjects, and are only interested in their 
craft in so far as it will more fully express their 
direct apprehension of the world through their eyes. 
And both look out on life with eyes that see its 
humorous aspects. Pascin is more ironic and devilish. 

But Glackens is strictly American. His painting 
tradition is French, but his point of view is Amert- 
can. His sense of humor is American. Look at 
the beach scenes herewith reproduced, It’s hard 
to say why exactly they appear so American, and 
of course it is not merely the scene itself. The 
whole attitude is American. “The subject is seen 
through American eyes. 

If we were not so timid about our own painters, 
or if Glackens had any of the publicity sense that 
nearly all European artists have found necessary 
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for salvation, there would not be a museum in 
America which did not have some of his works, He 
is one of the gayest, most delightful and accom- 
plished painters in the world today. If he were 
more heavy-handed and ponderous there would be 
much more made of our good fortune in having 
such a painter in our midst. 

In the meanwhile the important facts are estab- 
lished. He himself doesn’t care what people say or 
think. The respect that he has won from the 
artists, as well as the fact that collectors have sought 
his work—whatever his material success has been 
or might become does not seem to matter. A vase 
of flowers, or any other subject suggesting full 
flowing color could distract him in an instant from 
all the material problems in the world. Painting 
is his problem. In this he is completely absorbed. 
He plays, works,. lives with paint. In the early 
days he reported events for the newspapers. Now 


he reports whatever he sees that tickles his fancy 
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and gives him a chance to play with color. Conse- 
quently in the end you remain at a loss to describe 
the charm of his painting. You may try to explain 
the charm of such art, even as people will try to 
describe the appeal of a particular woman. In the 
end you have to see for yourself. 

Finally one asks why a painter whose color flows 
and sings and plays, who has a quite phenomenal 
understanding of how to use the medium of oil 
paint, should occupy a position so betwixt and be- 
tween; and the only answer seems to be that in 
America, particularly, so much art, written, carved, 
or painted, is dedicated, definitely though not neces- 
sarily consciously, to a modernistic or an academic 


audience. And this, despite the fact that it is only 
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undedicated work that stands the test of time. The 
mob rushes to cne side or the other. And it requires 
a rather sound esthetic constitution for the artist 
to give no heed except to his own sweet will. If he 
wants prizes let him beware of too much point of 
view in his work, and if he wants the intellectuals 
to applaud, he must wear his modernism on his 
sleeve, where all can see it with half a glance upward 
from the ‘Wastelands of Ulysses,” to quote our 
favorite columnist. And yet it is one of the 
foolish little twists of modern life that the 
artist who goes his own pleasant way rejoicing, 
finally rises mountains higher than those who 
are too susceptible to the proper dedication of 
their craft. 
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JEAN LOUIS FORAIN 


By Guy PENE bu Bolts 


EN like Moliére and Voltaire and Daumier 
will make you think of a rage against the 
institutional thing, of a large discontent, which goes 
on expressing itself with a great gesture, round and 
rich, as Daumier and Moliére, or, as in the other 
instance, clear and incisive. The attack is made 
with virility, poignancy, humor, with no question 
of petty malice or of envy. These are enormous 
men, solidly settled in big chairs, who fight ideas 
rather than the people who are their pawns. Per- 
haps their laughter has a rumbling sound. ‘They 
are not nervous. ‘They cannot be made to jump 
with pin pricks. They do not fight little men, or 
flocks of them, they fight established errors, things 
instituted and sent on by preceding generations. 
Eventually these men become institutions them- 
selves. 
Voltaire was forced out of France by an aristo- 
cratical condition. In England he produced the Hen- 
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riade. ‘That was early in his life. Late in life he 
spent two or three years with Frederick the Great, 
who saw in him a poet able to write a kind of fancy 
French which was beyond his Imperial prowess. 
He returned to France to become one of those to 
fan a spark which eventually flamed into a great 
revolution. It is true that there was quickness and 
venom in Voltaire. He had fought Frederick the 
Great, through Maupertuis, with the acrimony of 
a thin old man in bad health. But the vision was 
larger than the fact. In the printed attack, Mau- 
pertuis, with the passage of time, becomes the sym- 
bol of a class. Voltaire, Moliére, Daumier gener- 
alized. They fought ideas and not men, they fought 
lethargy, hypocrisy and charlatanism. 

Moliére’s doctors prey upon the innocence of the 
gullible. ‘They are grotesque vultures. But the 
dramatist occasionally permits to slip into his gen- 
eralization of them the suggestion that they could, 
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themselves, become the dupes of a professional code 
and of an outworn formula. ‘There is something 
like this in the lawyers and judges of Daumier. In 
the final summing up the fight all three waged was 
against any a priori method of conditioning life. 
Perhaps they sought to raise a questioning attitude, 
to defeat the habit of acceptance into which their 
periods had fallen. As this method is shown in the 
researches of Descartes we may see that it was not an 
uncommon one. It is easy to imagine the existence of 
this lethargic condition before the advent of the 
French revolution or under a despotic monarchial 
state, for the idea of the inheritance of position, power 
and influence was before all eyes. The ideas that 
were good enough for father were good enough all 
along the line. This was not, as in China, a matter of 
ancestry worship, but a result of atrophy, a spirit- 
lessness caused by years of oppression. 

With Daumier there was a difference. The rev- 
olution was behind. ‘The bourgeoisie had sunk 
again. But this time the sinking was due to com- 
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placency and not to fear. Men twiddled their 
thumbs comfortably and dulled their minds the 
while with a coating of petty vanities, a new pride 
in possession. Daumier died in 1879. Jean Louis 
Forain was born at Rheims in 1852. A new scourge 
had come to keep the balance of France, to meet 
new conditions and to combat new moeurs. I do 
not know whether it is important that he has been 
elected to fill the place in the French Academy re- 
cently left vacant by the death of Bonnat. 

It is probable that Forain’s whip mainly lashes 
bad morals. It has, however, been so greatly di- 
verted from this main course, if it is one, that there 
is no consistent proof of this. His first instructor, 
Gustave Geffroy tells us, was M. Jacquesson de la 
Chevreuse, who found him drawing at the Louvre 
when he was twelve or fourteen years of age, and, 
attracted by the young boy’s work, invited him to 
become a pupil. ‘This instructor did not live in 
the Saint-Sulpice quarter without reason. He pro- 
fessed piety and drawing at once. He went from 
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one parish to another during perpetual periods of 
adoration. Young Forain accompanied him to the 
Louvre and to all the churches of Paris and its 
environs.” ‘The religious and artistic education went 
on hand in hand. His last etched plates have been 
of religious subjects. 

I wonder if it matters that his next instructor 
was Carpeaux, drawing professor, incidentally, to 
the Prince Imperial and another acquaintance be- 
gun through his drawing at the Louvre. Forain 
found his real companions later at the Café de la 
Nouvelle-Athénes, Place Pigalle, in the persons of 
Manet, Degas and Desboutins. ‘Chere. could have 
been very little fervour spent in this group over re- 
ligion. Besides, the longest conversations were car- 
ried on with Degas, in whom the seating of any 
sentimentality is unthinkable. The conversational 
thing is a definite proof of nothing. It is a pity, 
however, as Geffroy suggests, that Degas’s acidities 
have not been recorded. 

Earlier Forain had copied ceaselessly from Hol- 
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bein, but his discovery of Goya was for him, as for 
so many of his companions, “Je coup de foudre.’ 1 
do not suppose that Stendhal meant the same thing 
when he said that he suffered from “espagnolisme.” 
But he might have, and probably did, influence 
Forain in another way. Stendhal read parts of the 
Code Napoleon in preparation for a day of writing. 
He sought to defeat this “espagnolisme’”’ of his, to 
come to the fact without flourish, to rob the bone 
of its flattering and sweetening meat. Forain is 
never so sloppy as Goya could be, and as he is rarely 
so intimate, he is never so maliciously cruel. His 
collection contains no portraits like those of the 
Comte del Teba, in the Frick collection, or of the 
Spanish Queen. Even in the violence of his attack 
upon Dreyfus and his defenders we feel that the 
victim is an idea and not a man; that if there is a 
man there he is the pawn of a mightier force. 
Perhaps Forain is another example of that classic 
spirit which so readily gets hold of France. His 
cartoons, especially those of later days, are sweeping 


generalizations. There are no individuals in his 
entire record (the portraits do not count here) of 
French and German activities during the war. The 
poilu, the general, the bureaucrat, the civilian are 
alike standardized. A few lines do for an army. 
A change in the nature of a line will turn the up- 
right, puppet poilu into a crumbled and pathetic 
dead thing. And he will count more, in either 
case, as the symbol of a force driving men than as, 
even in the most abstract way, a man. ‘There is 
a kinship here with the philosophical attitudes of 
Cézanne and Matisse. 

Forain’s line is trenchant and incisive and willful. 
We may suspect that he makes his records coldly, 
holding himself well in hand, keeping “espagno- 
lisme”’ well beyond the possibility of its temptations 
if it has any for him. The romanticism of Steinlen 
finds in him an antithesis. “The malicious asperities, 
pointed, sharp, harsh, swift as a cat and as elegant, 
of Toulouse Lautrec are unknown to him. He is 
not startled by pin pricks. His nerves may be 
stronger than the normal man’s or they may be 
steeled. There is in the implacability of his style 
a reminder of the intellectual “dandyisme,” an An- 
glo-Saxon influence, of Degas, Merimée, de Mau- 
passant and d’Hervilly. In comparison the Ameri- 
can cartoonists, who seem to be his artistic chil- 
dren, are careless and casual republicans, ugly, plain 
men, with no interest in the precisions of style and 
the graces of language. To this Boardman Robin- 
son alone is an exception. Forain himself, even at 
the age of seventy-one, retains an interest in his 
personal appearance. He had never put ‘““dandyisme” 
above other things, but it has never escaped his 
reckoning altogether. He is not, like Toulouse- 
Lautrec, an aristocrat, neither is he, with Daumier, 
rooted in the soil. ‘The man may be, as was the 
case with Constantin Guys, fairly well hidden in 
the work. But these two share very little else. 
Forain’s appeal is far more definite and by much 
less precious. He is nearer to Daumier, perhaps, 
than to Degas in general contour. But Daumier’s 
silhouette, among the heroes of France, is, by a 
great deal, more tremendous, rounder, richer, more 
human. That Forain has been touched by Parisian 
levity, however, is more evident in his paintings 
and lithographs and etchings—the religious subjects 
are an exception—than in his cartoons. The last 
we may leave for the present. About them it is 
sufficient to add that he met an existing condition 
squarely and fairly, that he absolutely understood 
the properties and limitations essential to a drawing 
designed to make a daily appeal to a multitude. 
‘Two or three years ago he said: “I draw no longer 
for the dailies. Politics no longer interest me.” 

His other work is a succession of subjects which 
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abound in the gay capital. He has, like Daumier, 
been much in the courts of law. But while these 
in the older man aroused an occasional twinge, a 
real moment of human pity, or laughter, or scorn, 
to Forain they have been the field for the pencil 
or brush or needle of an unusually intelligent and 
unusually unmoved reporter. Sentimentality is one 
of the bugaboos of the period. Indeed, viewing the 
rapidly noted paintings on this subject, one may be 
forgiven the suspicion that a theatrical producer is 
at work with one eye on the audience and the other 
on the stage. He, in his turn, will be forgiven as 
a theatrical producer who, while thoroughly ac- 
quainted with clap-trap, never vulgarly misuses it. 

A collection of one hundred of his etchings and 
lithographs formed in London, by an American, 
Mr. Frank E. Bliss, has recently been acquired by 
Frederick Keppel & Co. The range of its subjects 
quite well covers the ones which he customarily 
employed in these mediums. It may be because the 
collector was an American that there are so few 
examples of the Cabinet particulier, a subject which 
he treated very often, and with an intimacy and 
a pathos which are rarely found, the religious things 
again as an exception, in his other subjects. There 
is, as I remember, but one example in this collec- 
tion. ‘The private dining room which it pictures 
is of an ordinary comfortable sort. Two semi- 
dressed young women talk together, awaiting the 
whim of a fat bourgeois who, huddled on a settee 
beside a disordered table, complacently ties his atten- 
tion to a newspaper. Forain’s treatment of the women 
in this case is characteristic. While he renders their 
social definition, he does not, as would oulouse- 
Lautrec, bemean them. His touch is delicate. It 
is almost tender. ‘There is, however, in the whole 
episode no avoidance of fact, of worldly truth, and 
no touch of idealism. ‘The attack is centered upon 
the man, his bestiality and the cruelty of his callous- 
ness. He is the beast, and the girls—well, the girls 
are commercants, a little annoyed by the monotony 
of their commerce, pathetic without too much drab- 
ness, their hearts elsewhere, but armed with a cour- 
age given by the inevitability of the situation. An 
Englishman, in this room, would have included the 
girls in the libeling of the man, or overdone its 
pathos. Forain does not permit a moral idea to 
blind him to the beauty in the girls, nor stop him 
remembering the marks that the moral idea has 
stamped upon them. Perhaps I have stopped too 
long here, but in the Forain portfolio these and the 
scenes from the life of Christ contain the most 
humanly treated individuals. 

For the most part his nudes, to one acquainted 
with those of Degas, are sketches which do not 
quite come off. His children before Un tableau de 
papa, of which there are three plates, are almost 


Dickensonian burlesques in contrast of painted finery 
and human shabbiness. “This pathos is laid on with 
a trowel. It is less evident in the court room scenes 
and becomes normal again in those of fashionable 
restaurants and the back stage at the opera. 

It may be that Forain will go down for his etch- 
ings of the life of Christ. In these the compositions 
have unusual dignity, a kind of majesty that one 
encounters more often in his cartoons than else- 
where, and a line with moments of tenderness and 
subtlety that are rarely present in the cartoons. A 
resemblance has been found between these plates 
and those of Rembrandt. ‘This may be spiritual. 
Their technical aspects are miles apart. In Forain 
is a synthesis, an economy of means which the great 
Dutchman rarely employed. Perhaps the solidities 
of matter in the two works are not comparable. 
Forain goes straight to his subject; he is interested in 
no by-products; he is satisfied, through with his sub- 
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ject, when the wanted expression has been cut into 
the plate. It is interesting that these subjects should 
be the dominant one among those on which he is 
now working. 

He began art study under the sway of a religious 
instructor. In 1881 he made the acquaintance of 
J. K. Huysmans, critic, author of “l’Oblat,” and 
became his great friend. ‘This friendship continued 
until the author’s death. Forain was one of the 
few visitors at Ligugé, a monastery of the Benedic- 
tines, where Huysmans had at one time considered 
retiring from the world. Huysmans was a man of 
force. Perhaps his influence, coupled with the early 
memory of Jacquesson de le Chevreuse, counts a 
little here, or points to a philosophical kinship. But 
this is not important. The point in Forain’s art, 


it seems to me, rests that it has always been actuated 
by the life around him or inside of him. His reac- 
tions have invariably been from life. 
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SCHONBERG AND MUSICAL ANARCHISM 


By DANE RUDHYAR 


USICAL sounds are like human beings; they 

cannot live alone. Men live in groups and 
the collective entities generated by the grouping of 
individuals are of two types—some based on blood- 
relationship, the family or tribe—others built around 
a common interest, the commonwealth or nation. 
The same thing is true of musical sounds. What 
the ancestral line is to men, the “mode” is to musi- 
cal sound. 

A mode, as understood in the Orient and wherever 
the philosophy of music has not been forgotten, is a 
series of notes related to a fundamental tone, accord- 
ing to certain simple vibratory proportions. ‘The 
fundamental is the common ancestor, the notes (or 
harmonies in all naturally generated modes) are the 
children, grandchildren, and so forth. Melodies are 
formed by the succession of certain notes included 
in a mode, disposed in various orders and rhyth- 
mically organized. When the melody is of long 
duration, it occurs that one set of relations, namely 
the mode, being exhausted, the musician passes to 
another mode. ‘This is the true modulation. 
Western music, however, has confused the concepts 
of “tonality” and “modes,” and the term modu- 
lation is today used quite indiscriminately. 

The other type of sonal, or human relationship, is 
the basis both of modern commonwealths and of 
chords. A chord is the aggregation of simultaneous 
sounds. These sounds, having a similarity of 
vibratory purpose, are consonant. Originally the 
constituting notes of,a chord belonged all to the same 
mode. In the same way all ancient nations or repub- 
lics were made up of citizens united by blood-ties. 
Occasionally slaves were freed and made citizens, 
bringing dissonances into civic life. In music, 
human passion, clamoring for expression denied 
during the religious period of early civilization, 
brought forth dissonances. Beethoven was the first 
of the German “‘expressionists.” He broke the mold 
of classical tonal relationship, and paved the way for 
“intermodalization” of music. 

Following the analogy, we find familial states 
expanding, admitting strangers, favoring marriages 
with foreigners, and creating out of necessity a 
system of laws. When all citizens were relatives, a 
certain fundamental harmony was prevalent. ‘To 
control the confusion attendant on a mixture of 
races, order must be enforced by laws. 

We find the same thing in music. When chords 
were composed only of related notes belonging to the 
same mode, that is consonant from the natural point 
of view, they were used in an almost improvised 
manner, as in the Orient, or even later in the popular 
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music of Europe. When “expressionism” introduced 
dissonance and mixed tonalities, laws became neces- 
sary to preserve tonal order. 

With “polytonalism,” we see the idea of common- 
wealth manifested in music—the amalgamation of 
various groups under the pressure of common neces- 
sity. At the same time melodies, or families, lose all 
tonal feeling, all sense of identity. Divorces become 
as frequent as modulation. In fact modes and family 
disappear as fundamental realities. Castes and 
classes become confused as well as major and minor. 
We behold the triumph of so-called equality or 
better, non-differentiation. All men are free, each 
being theoretically independent of his neighbor, and 
entering into short-lived, interested association with 
those from whom some advantage may be obtained. 

This exactly is what the duodecuple system of 
Schonberg represents, a perfect mirror of western 
civilization. Each note is free. Atonalism, which 
means tonal anarchy, is the ideal. Whatever asso- 
ciations of notes are useful for “expressionistic” pur- 
poses, are produced—enlarged centers of selfishness, 
musical trusts. 

Western civilization needs strict laws to simulate 
order from without, now that order from within is 
unknown. It needs a police to see that the “bread- 
lines” are peaceful. Exactly the same thing is true 
of Schonberg’s music. ‘“‘Bread-lines’”’ can be found 
everywhere, under strict rules formulated by 
Schonberg, starved sounds, dissonant, children 
touching the aged linked in a tragic line, where 
sexes, races, generations are mixed, united by the 
same feeling—hunger. Rules are needed indeed, for 
without them riots and chaos would ensue. So 
seconds and sevenths are disposed in strict order, and 
each “bread-line” of notes is marshalled adroitly 
toward some apparent goal, often unattained. 

Debussy had already mixed tonalities and evolved 
quite a model freedom. Yet he sought rather new 
types of relationship than condemnation of the idea 
of tonal relationship. He was tired of the old strict 
puritan family ideal, of the ‘“‘thou shalt not’s” of 
classical lore. His escape, however, did not lead him 
to anarchy, but to a renovation of tonal relations. 
Scriabine followed in his way much more consciously 
still. Both were hampered by the limitations of our 
tempered scales, fundamentally out of tune with 
nature. 

Schonberg began the anarchization of music. 
Starting from the chromatism of “Tristan,” which 
has a metaphysical aspiration toward oneness, he 
plunged into the darkness of a world of sonorous 
atoms, having rejected all molecular attraction, the 


world of so-called “pure sounds,” that is of unrelated, 
self-sufficient individualistic sounds. 

After his first work along this line, he realized 
that absolute sonal anarchy could not prevail without 
the musicality of the work itself being disintegrated 
(see his piano preludes) ; as a result he began to 
invent strong rules, melodic and harmonic, and he 
was, in consequence, forced into linear writing, into 
counterpoint. 

This is how the musical “bread-lines” originated 
which form the substance of his most characteristic 
work, “Pierrot Lunaire,” given by the International 
Composers’ Guild for the first time in America on 
February 4, 1923. The verses, which are half sung, 
half spoken by the ‘‘moon-struck” Pierrot, are quite 
hallucinated. 


—— 
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Schonberg, writing his ‘‘Pierrot” before the war, 
appears as a sort of musical prophet. But all 
decadences are potential births, in that they release 
energies which later will re-incarnate in the future 
seed. The contrapuntal tendencies of Schonberg 
are already bearing fruit and dissonant counterpoint 
is not only invading France, but is also throwing 
seed into the American soil. ‘These seeds will 
germinate when the proper sonorous material will 
have been evolved and a new type of musical rela- 
tionship will no doubt be created. It may take cen- 
turies before it is fully manifest. 

Schonberg can be considered its forefather, as the 
destroyer of worn-out forms, who by destroying, 
worked also for the future of the new American 
music, the dawn of which has not yet come. 
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YOUNG AMERICA--ADOLPH DEHN 


By ALAN BURROUGHS 


NE can think of Adolph Dehn, who was born he did attend art school, traditional instruction did 


about twenty-seven years ago in Waterville, not cover over the Carl Sandburg-Spoon River spirit 
Minnesota, as either an artist with some work to his which forms his background. When he came to 
credit or as a proposition in creative ability. In the New York he still felt “Main Street” about him. 
role of the first he is not yet a distinguished actor; He made drawings of the water front; he lingered 
probably a mere handful of people have ever noticed over the details of ugly shacks, warehouses and 
him. But in the part of the other, considered as an docks. He drew “The Harvest,” showing three 
artist of the future and a pioneer, he impresses one frightful women going through ash cans for garbage 
as can few of his generation of graduates from Amer- or saleable junk. And it was not altogether a young 
ican art schools. man’s pose for him to emphasize the revolting as- 
That Dehn is not actually a product of the Min- pect of the city; he was truly hard up; so much so 
neapolis Art School and the Art Students’ League, that later, living on $30 a month in Vienna, he con- 
where he spent a year or two of his time, may be sidered himself well off as compared with his New 
guessed from one glance at these illustrations. ‘““My York existence. In kronen $30 amounts to a good 
Grandfather Sleeping” rather links him up with that sum; thousands of Kronen are necessary for a simple 
intense and almost morbid boldness which runs meal. Adolph does not need to go “slumming” to 
through the new art of the Middle West. “Though find out what poverty means. 
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While in New York he also tried cartooning for 
The Liberator, taking the familiar motif of the fac- 
tory, as in “Two Chimneys,” and illustrating a vague 
socialistic tendency with much vigor. “House of 
Charity,” Blackwell’s Island, comes as a climax to 
this effort; it is a modern symphony of discords, 
dark in tone, blind as to philosophy—as massive as 
our industrial life. 

But Dehn had been drafted into the Army and 
sent to teach “art” in a reconstruction camp in the 
South, and there an element of serenity colored his 
outlook. The scenery, which he wrote about enthu- 
siastically and talked about, must have been a relief 
from his city experience. It resulted later in a few 
murky landscapes, more imaginative than real. As 
though he could not quite believe in the blandness of 
nature, but must make room for his own troubled 
state, he made grotesque hills and used even heavier 
blacks than before. One of these drawings contains 
a nightmarish little figure ploughing behind a wolf- 
like beast for a horse; it is nature through tired eyes. 

Then, as if to guarantee the continuation of this 
struggle in him, good fortune shipped Adolph Dehn 
off to Europe (1921), and eventually brought him 
down to earth in a suburb of Vienna. He had 
wasted eight months in getting there, but perhaps 
the vacation did him good, since he found stimula- 
tion enough in traveling through Germany and Aus- 
tria to do the bulk of the work arranged on exhibi- 
tion at the Weyhe Gallery—mostly landscapes, 
treated broadly, and studies of people bitterly cari- 
catured, overlaid with ugliness. “There in Vienna 
he is within the influence of German expressionists 
like Grosz. And there also he appears to be seeking 
a balance, the wholesomeness of the country pulling 
him in one direction and the revolutionary art of 
middle Europe exerting an inescapable pull in an- 
other. Both these extremes show in his new things, 
the expressionistic in the ““Viennese Veterans of the 
World War,” reproduced on page 272, and the other 
in the landscape reproduced above. 

Occasionally Dehn reminds one of Pascin, who, 
it is to be remembered, had his first success in Ger- 
many and in German periodicals. ‘The lithograph 
“At Tea” has that Pascin-like relish for “vulgarity” 
which is also the style of many of the drawings in 
Jugend and Simplicissimus. Little sketches with 
which Dehn sometimes heads his letters outline the 
gay Viennese with complete scorn for the niceties of 
this world. And his peasants and restaurateurs, 
models and “types” are shameless, 

All this is quite natural. It has been long in 
preparation in Germany. ‘The breakdown of the 
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old traditions began long before the war, and the 
economic and political revolutions since then have 
but established the new order, making a possible 
reaction still more remote. Without stability of 
government, finances, production or laws, mid a gen- 
eral despair, heightened by contrast with the luxury 
of a few, it is no wonder that German artists have 
sought new outlets. All the new feelings they have 
had to express call for a new language of art. 
What we might not be willing to grant as readily 
is that the same movement is quite natural here in 
America. Yet Dehn’s development indicates that it 
might be. Our moderns, in fact, seem to take the 
same direction—away from the familiar, toward the 
elemental, and toward heightened experiences. “Iwo 
of our artists have already followed the German 
route exactly—Pascin and Albert Bloch, who is also 
from the Middle West. Adolph Dehn belongs with 
them. His own individual problems happen to be 
exactly those which are now making an episode in 
esthetic history. That makes him most interesting. 


Courtesy of Weyhe Galleries 
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THE EXHIBITIONS 


By ALEXANDER BROOK 


John Marin 


OHN MARIN is known by his water-colors and 

unlike water-colorists such as Homer, Whistler 
and others (and excepting, of course, the large tribe 
of Englishmen whose hobby it is to paint water- 
colors throughout their annual holidays), he is 
known by. his water-colors alone. ‘These last are 
not sketches that but pave the way for a fuller 
expression in a grander medium. ‘They are not the 
casual comment on agreeable half-hours nor an en- 
jovable dalliance with the accidental, nor a by-prod- 
uct of a sterner estheticism. They are neither 
trinkets nor suggestions nor notes. “They are not, 
forsooth, water-colors such as we are accustomed 
to see, but paintings of an emphatic character, the 
last word of the artist, his final statement; and in 
considering them we are dealing with pictures of 
large importance. 


ate 


The extreme velocity of Marin’s vision, impulse 
and power of projection is such, the precision and 
perhaps the mercurial evanescence of his impressions 
is so great, that water-color must be the medium 
most adaptable to his rare collection of gifts and 
faculties. “This, at least, after seeing his recent show 
at the Montross Galleries, we imagine to be the 
case, for the pictures there presented, in the most 
irreproachable manner possible, portray in flashing 
sequence the numberless radiant moments experi- 
enced by a man, delighting in nature with all its 
subtleties; Marin, as lover of coast and rushing 
water, ships and wind, seems to reach his pinnacle. 

In the first room the uncatalogued pictures are 
of a more peaceful nature and pave the way for the 
thundering ones in the main room. His work on 
the whole shows untrammelled restlessness, peremp- 
tory dismissal of unessentials, decisive beauty. Each 


picture gives the spectator an eyeful in the swiftest 
sense of the word, what one might with good fortune 
see in the twinkling of an eye. 


Gifford Beal 


Sometimes a painter’s work is so dissociated from 
the man that one considers the former without a 
thought of the latter. “Though the characteristics 
of the individual who performed must be latent in 
the painting, one is as unaware of them as if the 
canvas regarded were not at all a human expres- 
sion. In fact, the detachment of a picture from its 
author is more frequent than otherwise, and one 
seldom catches oneself considering: What kind of 
a man painted this; was he sensitive or retiring? 
Was he energetic and violent? 

But occasionally one comes across work so inex- 
tricably bound up in the nature of the artist that 
it is impossible to pass an observation on the one 
that does not involve the other. ‘To see an exhi- 
bition of his work is like having a frank colloquy 
with the painter himself; and to criticise adversely 
would seem almost a personal affront. 
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In the case of Gifford Beal, however, the per- 
sonality expressed is so likeable and straightforward, 
the work itself is so unaffected and sincere, that it 
evokes a warm response in the spectator who con- 
templates to his own satisfaction the artist with 
whom he is in immediate contact. 


Samuel Halpert 


The works of Samuel Halpert do not present 
problems. “They are not actuated by any involved 
mathematical equations nor obvious color theories. 
What he sees he does and the result is a picture 
pleasing and simply conceived. ‘The interior of a 
church is more forceful than the general run of his 
canvases and greets us in the window of the Kraus- 
haar Galleries where other examples of his can be 
seen. Halpert always seems to mind his own busi- 
ness and in so doing gives us work of sincere nature 
that neither stirs us up to a high pitch of excitement 
nor, on the other hand ever depresses us. ‘This 


steady calmness takes with it a quality that is oft- 
times preferable to expressions of a more pyrotech- 
nical nature. 
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Dickinson 

After viewing the pictures of Preston Dickinson 
at the Daniel Galleries one did not feel upon emerg- 
ing into the open air and the seething of life on the 
streets that one had been in a stuffy room, the con- 
trast of which one is often aware only too keenly 
with exhibitions. Instead one realized that here was 
a young man vitally interested in life, art and all 
that goes on about him, and painting with sensitive- 
ness and understanding. He arranges his canvases 
with crispness and executive ability; and although 
this might not hold as a compliment with most of 
our businesslike painters, it does with Dickinson. 
The nervous energy everywhere apparent carries 
one’s eye through his pictures swiftly and surely. 
One does not trip over unnecessary lumps of color 
or smudges that resemble mud. ‘They are clear and 
decisive utterances of an artist who takes infinite care 
and much pleasure in organization; and the color 
is applied with solicitude for the surface he creates. 

High Bridge has been portrayed often. We have 
seen it etched, drawn and lithographed ; indeed, it has 
been a popular subject for many works which have 
terminated chiefly in questionable results. I once 
attended a lecture on art in which High Bridge was 
painted from memory by the lecturer and simul- 
taneously described most minutely, so that when I 
read in the newspaper lately that High Bridge was 
to be demolished no overwhelming sorrow enveloped 
Dickinson has made the theme original and 
pleasurable. His pastels are exceptionally good. 
In many cases [ personally enjoyed them even more 
than his paintings. But one should not haggle over 
what one likes or dislikes in a showing which as a 
whole was most agreeable and fresh, expressing real- 
ity and also an individual who reminds us that Art 
in America is actually Art. 


Preston 


me. 


Albert Gleizes 


On the second floor of Belmaison, Wanamaker, 
are being exhibited some pictures by Albert Gleizes, 
a figure who has long stood out in the advance guard 
of French painters. He had been in America for a 
short visit and in 1918 returned to his native land 
since which time we have little opportunity of seeing 
his work. ‘The present selection of his most recent 
out-put would be fortunately displayed in a chil- 
dren’s playroom designed by the late Paul They- 
anez if the lighting were not so trying. 

Three dimensional form and recognizable objects 
are equally absent from this collection, but design 
and color there are, as well as clean and assertive 
execution. It is, apparently, significant absence of 
form, rather than “significant form” that interests 
Gleizes and what a relief it is to get away occasion- 
ally from breadth, depth and atmosphere and to find 
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oneself confronted by a sympathetic flat wall which 
commands one to halt, to sit and rest a while. One 
does not have to look into these pictures or under- 
neath or roundabout them; they are stated simply, 
without kink or pitfall, nor is it necessary to live 
with them awhile ere their likeableness dawns upon 
the more sophisticated beholder. One either likes 
them at once, or not at all and I am one of those 
who wish to be numbered among the group that 
thoroughly enjoys his work. 

One hears a great deal said about “living with a 
picture.” Why should such a privilege be demanded 
of a poor little picture out in the wide world, wholly 
unprotected? One does not demand to live with a 
new overcoat more than ten seasons nor with a 
motor car more than one, whereas a picture is not 
only expected to gain in beauty forever but it must 
be a future investment of a more substantial kind. 
If there were more spontaneity on the part of the 
purchaser then indeed there might be more art to 
live with. 

We have been informed that Gleizes has been 
working assiduously on canvases of enormous di- 
mensions and has made a confession to the effect that 
he desired to repeat them by means of stenciling and 
filling in mechanically with color so that there need 
be no dispute among buyers. There are not enough 
buyers in the world for there to be a dispute in any 
case so I feel absolutely certain that the sleep of 
Gleizes will not be disturbed often thus, or even 
his waking hours. 


The National Academy 


The National Academy is with us again, and the 
relegation of the room formerly called the “Morgue” 
to the exclusive exposition of prints should be wel- 
comed, if for no other reason than that George 
“Pop” Hart and John Held there show examples 
of their work. 

The Academy has not changed very much save 
that it seems even duller than of yore. But per- 
haps it was the thrilling experience I once had 
within its walls that makes me fancy that it used 
to be livelier. On the occasion mentioned I was 
standing before a George Bellows, accidentally or 
on purpose, I forget which, when a very dignified 
gentleman indeed asked me if I would care to have 
my grandmother painted in that manner, indicating 
the Bellows. I said that I might or I might not— 
it would depend entirely upon my feelings toward 
my grandmother, but as I had never known either 
of them I could not give a definite answer. 

“Oh, you young people,” quoth the gentleman, 
“are all alike. When I was young I would not 
walk on the same side of the street with an Acade- 
mician; but now,” said he, swelling his chest, “I 


am one of the council.”” He mentioned his name, 
which I have discreetly forgotten, and withdrew. 


New Gallery 


At the New Gallery a group of paintings by 
Ernest Fiene, Leon Hartl, Arnold Friedman, Joseph 
Stella and Carl Sprinchorn were shown last month. 
The selection of these five men was a happy one, 
as they do well in accentuating the merits of each 
other’s pictures and, incidentally, of their own. The 
vigorous landscapes and still-lifes of Ernest Fiene 
against the delicately modeled subjects of Leon 
Hartl, Joseph Stella’s intricate compositions con- 
trasting strongly with Carl Sprinchorn’s simplified 
effects, all combined to form a diversified and stimu- 
lating show. 


The Sardeau Gallery 


Sidney Phillips, who has opened a new gallery 
on Fifty-first Street, namely, “The Sardeau,” be- 
lieves, with justification, that every one can afford 
good prints by worthy artists, and accordingly will 
use his rooms for the purpose of exposing prints 
alone. 

He has lately shown the work of four contempo- 
rary American women etchers, namely, Peggy Ba- 
con, Edna P. Stauffer, Anne Goldthwaite and Mar- 
garet Manuel. Miss Stauffer’s five examples are 
all portraits of Mrs. Owen’s marionettes and are 
extremely well done. Miss Goldthwaite’s lightsome 
and delicate etchings are of her usual stamp; and 
the performances of Miss Manuel and Miss Bacon 
are also representative. 


A Group of the Younger Frenchmen 


Most of these men are direct descendants of Ce- 
zanne, Picasso and Bracque with a dash of the 
newly acquired flair for Ingres. Many of them are 
obviously influenced by these men but it is not heavy- 
footed influence. “They are not ashamed of it, nor 
do they attempt to conceal their origins, but instead 
contribute to their appropriations the genuine season- 
ing of their own gifts. Voila/—a living organism 
plus amusement. 

One feels that these men could be naughty if they 
so desired. In fact, one has a sneaking suspicion 
that they are naughty, but this quality is of such a 
very subtle nature as to elude us at first, since we 
have had no opportunity of being out-and-out 
naughty ourselves. They have; and this naught- 
ness can now become so refined and attenuated that 
a very low and satisfying chuckle may be heard if 
the ear be placed close to the ground. I do not mean 
to imply that they are pornographic in any sense ot 
the word, but that the value of a pink ribbon or a 
curl that eluded the vigilance of a hair-pin is ap- 


preciated to its fullest extent. It is, after all, art 
that predominates. 

“Vacation Time” by André L’ Hote has that bril- 
liance to which we allude and exists chiefly by its 
color, though the composition has a decisive virility. 
He has two other noticeable canvases, but they hard- 
ly compare with this one. André L’Hote is no mean 
illustrator, if we are to judge by his designs for 
a book of Jean Cocteau which, in passing, would 
not be tolerated by our censors were it translated 
into English. A small still-life by Galanis is excel- 
lent, as is also a landscape by Vlaminck, done in a 
manner more restrained than customary to him. 
Charm and sensitive painting are in Adolphe Feder’s 
“Young Boy.’ A picture of the same title by Kars 
has depth of color and is well composed. Certain 
reproductions of the work of Gimmi hold out more 
promise than the picture here shown, but were one 
merely to see this canvas one might surmise that 
he possessed others of greater merit. “Street at 
Orto” by Kisling is a scintillating example in clear 
color, intriguing one by its details; and the paint- 
ings on glass by Louis Marcoussis did more than 
interest me. Juan Gris seems to take infinite pleas- 
ure in selecting what, if each space were to be con- 
sidered individually, would be rather disagreeable 
color but he combines these colors so masterfully 
that the result is beautiful. 
to be enjoyed immensely if the beholder can respond 
to this very personal trait. 


His three canvases are 
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DOLLS 


By HELEN APPLETON READ 


1914 the doll of the western world grew up. 
Until that time modern dolls were playthings 
for children, nothing more. Symbols of maternity 
whose empty, if pleasing, standardized presentments 
of the human species, the child invested with distinct 
personalities and human attributes. 

About the time of the war a new type of doll 
appeared. Practically speaking the new doll had its 
origin with artists who could find no market for 
their sculpture or painting during the financial 
depression of those days, and who, therefore, turned 
their talents towards producing an artistic but more 
saleable form of self-expression. “This worked in 
two ways, they were able to continue creating and at 
the same time were able to help by these contributions 
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in the many war benefits and bazaars of the time. 
These dolls were first seen in the war benefits of 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna. 

But the German, one of whose characteristics it is 
to probe beneath all simple and obvious solutions, 
for some complicated whys and wherefores, some 
Freudian complex as it were, claims that these are 
grown-up dolls, that with the war and the world 
discord that followed, the innocent sexless creation 
of the nursery could no longer exist. In other words, 
dolls came of age. Psychologists, in attempting to 
explain German Expressionistic painting, say that 
fundamentally it is an expression of fear. Some- 
thing that we as a people have never felt, hence our 
repulsion for it. This, however, does not apply to 


the new doll, a morbid excrescence ci a time which 
is distinctly out of joint, but whose attitude on the 
whole is one of artistic aloofness. German writers 
and poets have become so enamored with the idea of 
dolls growing up and possessing personalities that 
they play with the idea in books, in verse. This is 
the latest ‘““Welt-Anschauung”’ as expressed in dolls. 

Before the late war there were other so-called art 
dolls on the market, notably the Katie Kreuse doll. 
These dolls were commercialized replicas turned out 
by dozens or hundred dozens, of an original model 
made by an artist. The commercialized product was 
a charming character doll, but as lacking in per- 
sonality as is a colored photograph of a painting. 
The new doll bears the impress of the artist’s per- 
sonality. They are quite as much a personal expres- 
sion, as is a piece of sculpture, and vary in beauty and 
significance in proportion to the talent of their 
creators. “They are in fact sculptures in cloth, silk 
or wax. A new form of artistic expression which 
possesses many varied possibilities and one which it is 
impossible to commercialize. 

The foremost exponents of the new doll are Marie 
Vassilief of Paris, Katherine Paar, of Vienna, Erna 
Pinner, of Frankfort, and Lottie Pritzel, of Munich. 
We all remember what a sensation Mme. Paderewski 
made with her character dolls at the Polish Relief 
and the Allied bazaar during the war days. “These 
were inspired by the Vassilief dolls. Since that time 
hosts of copyists appeared who, thinking that stuffed 
cloth and silk could be copied as easily as a gown or 
a hat, produced of course mediocrity. A copy of a 
Paar or Pinner doll is no more like the original, than 
a painting of a Montmartre or Greenwich Village 
sensationalist is like a Cézanne. The dolls we see in 
the shop windows on Fifth Avenue are for the most 
part copies made by girls in workrooms of the famous 
French dressmakers. “To the doll connoisseur, pic- 
turesque and decorative as they are, they have no real 
artistic significance, no creative spirit went into their 
construction. As one writer explains it, “They were 
not made by the vibrating finger tips of an artist.” 

Now the subject of dolls can be treated from 
various angles, the pathological angle (here one 
recalls the story of Mrs. Solness and the empty 
nursery in the “Master Builder’), the ethnological 
angle and the historical angle. “They have not been 
treated from the artistic angle for the obvious reason 
that until recently they have not existed artistically. 
The ethnological standpoint has been the one usually 
selected. “The majority of books and exhibitions of 
dolls are so treated. Folk-ways may be traced 
through dolls, also the interrelations of primitive 
peoples. But artistically the doll of the Eskimo 
child, of the Bushman or the Peruvian Cholo, does 
not intrigue us. Primitive and quaint as they may be 
they are quite as much a.plaything as are the bisque 
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and wax products of the European Toyland. Dolls 
as dolls must not be confused with idols and fetishes, 
although the latter take the form of dolls in many 
cases. 

Dolls as playthings were known in ancient Egypt 
and Asia Minor. .The Japanese have great interest 
in dolls, and have many curious customs centered 
about them. Every bride is presented at her mar- 
riage with a doll as a symbol of her desire to have a 
child. The Hindus also have strange customs cen- 
tered upon. the giving of dolls, but this is all 
ethnology and the new doll has no ethnological 
significance. 

Lottie Pritzel was the first artist to create the 
new doll, known as the Kultur doll, to use a word 
which for so long has been anathema. Her dolls, 
although grouped with others of the new type are 
really in a class apart. “They are not in the strictest 
sense dolls, since they are plastics and not bendable. 
They are modeled in colored wax, and are usually 
kept under glass or in specially arranged niches. 
They stand about a foot and a half high. Delicate 
orchids in human form, outgrowths of a neurotic 
mind, 

We must go back to the richly dressed and 
bejewelled madonnas and angels, the church images 
of a sultry Baroque Catholicism, to find their proto- 
types, or to the attenuated wax figures of the Plague 
group in the Bargello in Florence. “Those agonized 
intertwined figures pursued by Death and the 
plague are admittedly one of Pritzel’s inspirations. 
In modern times the Pritzel dolls are related to the 
Aubrey Beardsley drawings. Beardsley’s aristocratic 
erotic fancies of Salome, Pierrot, or the powdered 
ladies of Versailles have much the same spirit. 

Kasimir Edshmied in a dissertation on the Pritzel 
dolls, claims that the spirit of the 18th Century 
Baroque, bloomed again in Beardsley only to be lost 
sight of until it was again revived by Lottie Pritzel. 
It is not hard to give one reason why her vision 
has the same delicate and unhealthy preciosity which 
we find in the vision of Beardsley, who was a con- 
sumptive. The spirit of the Baroque is something 
that perhaps needs a definition. It is a quality that 
Americans haven’t got. It is the adjective most 
frequently applied to the new art and literature of 
Central Europe. No one can define it except in 
terms of other things. The Pritzel and Pinner 
dolls are 20th Century Baroque, Boccaccio is 
Baroque, the Court of Maria Theresa is Baroque, 
Mozart and Salzborg are Baroque, Voltaire and 
Frederick the Great’s ‘Trianon, “Sans Souci’ were 
Baroque, Oscar Wilde in the House of Pomegranates 
is Baroque, so is the Rosan Cavalier. Baroque in 
the dictionary is defined as anything odd, corrupt or 
bizarre. 

Pritzel is distinctly odd, and most bizarre. 


She 


chooses the most exotic of subjects, whose names 
alone stir the imagination. If she doesn’t give us 
bejewelled and beguiling madonnas and angels, she 
gives us, and there is little difference in the presenta- 
tion, Lilith, and the spirit of all the courtesans which 
has danced through the centuries in the forms of 
Helen, Messalina, Faustine, Astarte, Mary Stuart 
or Madame de Pompadour. Her dolls are dressed 
in the richest or most delicate of materials, gold laces 
and gauzes or cloth of gold brocades. ‘They wear 
real jewels on their skeleton-like fingers and toes, 
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their hair is sometimes made of fine gold wires. 
The effect is incredibly alluring. 

That dolls possess power and sersonaliee was first 
suggested to us in “Cytherea.” It must have been 
a Pritzel Puppe, ‘‘the faint corruption of whose 
gaze’ to quote Arthur Symons, led astray Her- 
gesheimer’s hero. Another doll story, very much in 
the Baroque spirit of the Pritzel dolls is published 
in “Das Puppenbuch,’” a book whose contents is 
entirely inspired by the impressions made on the 
contributing authors by the Kultur doll. One story 
whose inspiration is undoubtedly a Pritzel dol! is 
entertaining in that it emphasizes the fact that dolls 
can play a role in life quite other than that of a 
plaything. 

This is the story. An artist who was a great 
lover as well as an artist, at the commencement of 
every love affair modeled a wax figure of nis present 
love and dressed her in the costume she wore when 
he first loved her. ‘Then he shut her away in a 
room which he never opened. As the years went by 
he acquired a large collection of these dolls. At 
last the day came when like Casanova there were no 
more love affairs, the last lady of his choice refused 
him. Realizing that the life of Don Juan was over 
for him he shut himself up in the forbidden room 
with the images of his past loves, hoping to relive 
some of the lost hours. With the aid of stimulants 
he tried to bring back his lost joy; one by one as he 
clasped them the dolls melted into formlessness. He 
was found dead one morning by his servant sur- 
rounded by the waxen images of his loves. 

A group of Pritzel dolls are shown in the way 
suggested by this story, at the Palais Stoundza, in 
Baden-Baden. ‘There is a slight ceremony attached 
to showing them. The room in which they are 
kept is locked, It is lit by candles, and has many 
mirrors. Each doll is placed in a specially arranged 
niche, with a background that will harmonize and 
bring out its personality. The above printed story 
is at once called to mind, and one suspects the prob- 
ably quite innocent owner of the gallery. 

In the present dissertation on dolls I have laid 
especial emphasis upon the Pritzel and Pinner dolls, 
as they most notably illustrate the idea that dolls 
have come of age, also they are the dolls who created 
the term Kultur doll. Many amusing stories are 
told of Pritzel herself, her eccentricities and dis- 
regard of conventions. All of which is seen in her 
art. Erna Pinner is quite another story. She 
although quite as much of an artist and quite as 
Baroque in spirit has none of Pritzel’s preciosity. 
She is a well-known artist who formally specialized 
in drawings of animals. Her personality and point 
of view is sane and healthy and moreover she has a 
sense of humor. Her dolls are not so costly, so 
luxurious, or so sensual as the Pritzel dolls. They 


are dolls reduced to the simplest, most elemental 
shapes, they are flexible and can assume any posible 
attitude. “Their slender bodies are stiffly dressed in 
gorgeous brocades and their-slim silk stockinged legs 
have a perverse way of arranging: themselves that is 
strangely human. ‘They can .express:in their acci- 
dental poses the abandon of an: unutterable ‘“Welt- 
schmerz,” or the gesture of utter frivolity. Their 
faces are a flat, painted material. But what a sug- 
gestion of personality and mood the artist puts into a 
few simple lines. With an expression of disdain or 
smiling cynicism they gaze out at the discord of 
existence which gave them their being. 

The Paar dolls are less cynical, less erotic than 
the Pinner and Pritzel dolls. Possibly because the 
artist is a Viennese. [he Austrians are possessed of 


a happier, gayer diposition than the Germans. There 
is nothing of the tragedy of Vienna in their art. ‘The 
Wiener Werkstaette tried to commercialize the 
Paar dolls, but the artist is so essentially an artist 
that she could not turn out manufactured dolls. As 
with the others each doll is a personal expression. 
At the recent exhibition of textiles and embroideries 
at the Brooklyn Museum, there was on view a group 
of Paar dolls especially made for Professor Culin, by 
the artist. 

The Pritzel and Pinner dolls have never been 
shown in this country. “They can only be seen in 
private collections, at the studios of the artists, at 
the Palais Stourdza, Baden-Baden, or in the galleries 
of Friedman and Weber, Berlin; and these repro- 
ductions are, I believe, the first to appear in America. 
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Persian (About 1300) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THe ParisH-WaATSON COLLECTION OF MoHAmM- 


MEDAN Potteries. By R. Meyer RIEFSTAHL. 
Folio, New York, 1922, with 94 plate figures 


and illustrations in the text. 


HIS is much more than a description of the 

Parish-Watson collections: it is a general his- 
tory of Mohammedan pottery, written especially for 
American readers, to whom the materials for study 
are not. as readily accessible as in Europe. . The 
illustrations are drawn from many sources, and some 
of the plates are admirably reproduced in color. Dr. 
Riefstahl has, moreover, not only provided a general 
historic background connecting medieval Moham- 
medan pottery with its Assyrian, Achaemenid, Roman 
and Sasanian sources, but has also “tried to give a 
vivid picture of Persian civilization in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries by drawing upon the mate- 
tial afforded by the decoration of the pottery itself.” 
He has given also a clear account of the technical 
processes employed. The book is thus a general 
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introduction to the study of Musalman ceramic art. 

‘The Sasanian pottery of Persia and Mesopotamia 
dates between 226 and 641 A.D. Early Moham- 
medan pottery made in Persia, Turkestan, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Egypt, ranges from the seventh to the 
tenth century: it is best known through Sarre and 
Herzfeld’s excavations at Samarra (838-883 A.D.), 
and those of Dieulafoy and de Morgan in Susa, 
and through. Pézard’s fine book, La Céramique 
archaique de 'Islam et ses origines, Paris, 1920. 

One of the most important results of this recent 
work on Mohammedan pottery is the finding of 
definite proof of the importation of Chinese T’ang 
wares into the Near East. From the objects in the 
Shosoin treasury at Nara we had already learnt of 
the export of Near Eastern textiles and glass to the 
bar Bast. 

Very naturally the volume deals mainly with 
the twelfth and thirteenth century decorated 
potteries of Raqqa and Rhages, for this is the golden 
age of Persian art, and well represented in the 
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Polychrome Decoration Persia (12-13th Century) 


RHAGES POTTERY BOWL (Detail) 
12-13th Century Collection of Mr. Mortimer Schiff 
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Parish Watson collections. The potters of this 
time continue to practise the various techniques of 
former periods, monochrome, sgrafhito and_ relief. 
The sgraffito technique is applied in a new way, 
using a deep greenish blue, and black. The pieces 
with relief decoration are generally moulded, but 
occasionally modelled: in the latter genre, Dr. 
Riefstahl regards the vase reproduced in color in 
the Frontispiece as the most beautiful surviving 
example of Persian pottery (page 282). 

On the other hand, the overglaze painting in 
many colors, on an opaque white, green, or blue 
background, is an entirely new development. ‘The 
themes vary from very simple pattern work to 
elaborate figural representations camparable with 
those of contemporary manuscripts. Most likely 
many of the finer examples are due to the same 
artists as those who illustrated the manuscripts, 
rather than to the actual potters, and in any case 
these potteries constitute a most important material 
for the study of Persian painting in the classic period. 
Among the decorations in Dr. Riefstahl’s book some 
are just like those of the Dioscorides ms. of 1222 
and the Hariri of 1227. It is the same with the 
textile patterns. [he compositions include repre- 
sentations of animals and plants, representations of 
old legends, and scenes of contemporary life. The 
symmetry is in most cases emphasized. A less symmet- 
rical and freer composition is seen in a bowl nobly 
decorated with figures of two musicians (page 
285), now in the Mortimer Schiff collection. Sev- 
eral interesting examples of a favorite legendary 
subject, Bahram Gur with Azadeh hunting from a 
camel are reproduced (page 286). Dr. Riefstahl 
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gives at length the interesting passage from the 
Shah Nama, relating how Bahram Gur at Azadeh’s 
instigation exhibits marvelous skill in shooting two 
gazelles, how she then, with feminine inconstancy, 
reproaches him for his cruelty, and how in anger 
he tramples her to death beneath the feet of his 
dromedary. The Shah Nama, by the way, has been 
translated in full by A. G. and E. Warner, and 
published in England. 

In scenes of contemporary life, the pottery paint- 
ings differ from those of the books in the prevailing 
subjects: court and battle scenes are rare, and, as 1s 
appropriate for vessels to be used on convivial occa- 
sions, attention is bent upon the cup bearer, the 
The pottery paintings differ 
again from those of the mss. in having no land- 
scape background. But such is their variety and 
detail that they enable us in imagination to pay a 
visit to Persian of the thirteenth century. With re- 
gard to the representation of dances, which Dr. 
Riefsthal discusses, we may remark that circular 
dances of men and women holding hands are also 
well known in Indian art, usually in connection with 
the Krishna legends. 

The importance of the pottery paintings as works 
of art is no less than their historical value. Almost 
all are masterpieces of brilliant brush draughtsman- 
ship, executed with consummate bravura and a switt 
and sensitive stroke. The drawing is naturally bold- 
er-and simpler than that of the mss. A work on 
classic Persian painting, based upon the mss. and the 
pottery together, is a great desideratum: Dr. Rief- 
stahl would be well qualified to write it. 
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COMMENT 


HERE has been no particular excitement in 

the criticisms which have already been 
directed at or against the spring exhibition of the 
National Academy. I think the Academy is rather 
better than usual this year. It has fewer paintings 
apparently, and the hanging is excellent. Con- 
sidered as a place of quiet and repose it is, as the 
Englishman said of the soup at his host’s table, 
“not at all nasty.” The classics of the ancient 
organization are duly  centered—John Singer 
Sargent, Childe Hassam, et al. Those tunny pic- 


tures that do not have to pass the jury and that 
come from nowhere for a visit to the walls of the 
Academy before returning to nowhere are not 
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numerous. We looked in vain for a quaint paint- 
ing. Such a picture as the late E. L. Henry used 
to contribute to the Academy is not to be found. 
These innocent little pictures are among the real 
contributions to art that Academicians, past and 
present, have made. 

Not only does the Academy lack quaintness and 
innocence, but it hasn’t a single bad boy. George 
Bellows used to be the Academy’s bad boy, and 
with E. L. Henry exhibiting simultaneously the 
exhibition had range. For a little while Leon 
Kroll threatened to succeed George Bellows as the 
bad boy. But certainly none could call the painting 
by Mr. Kroll, which we reproduce on page 293, 
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the work of a bad boy. It is neither flaunting nor 
hilarious. On the contrary it is extremely well 
considered and very professionally realized. It 
heads the list of three or four landscapes that could 
not fail to satisfy the spectator if he could be won 
to their point of view. 

And speaking of bad boys, Eugene Savage will 
His prize winning 
“goodest”’ vision of 


never meet the requirements. 
decorative canvas is about the 
Adam and Eve that even an American painter has 
ever done. Mr. Savage paints as if he had never 
disobeyed his teachers or played a prank in his life. 


But there are plenty of good boys in the 
Academy. We suspect them of wearing dark blue 


serge suits with dark green ties and always having 
their trousers well pressed. “This is a description 


not of their actual but of their spiritual clothing. 
Even Mr. Sidney Dickinson, who evidently strives 
for a hint of quaintness through the medium of 
extreme literalness, and who can paint a green 
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flannel shirt so exactly that a man trave!ing for a 
woollen house would die of joy over such a perfect 
showing of the goods, is far from being successor to 
the late Mr. Henry except as one might say that the 
Arrow collar has succeeded the stage coach. 

The Academy without a touch of the quaintness 
of the rooms of a historical society, without the 
hilarity ef impetucus youth or a vulgar kid, is just 
a blue serge suit. And one can’t shed tears or eat 
ene’s heart cut over a blue serge suit, can one? 


The Grand Central Art Galleries 


In describing the Academy I have inadvertently 
also described the Grand Central. Art Gaileries, 
where, in perfectly appointed galleries, to quote the 
veal estate agent, the works of the Academicians 
and the men they approve of are on sale. All the 
rroderns who have been invited to join this organiza- 
tion have refused for the present. We reproduce a 
landscape by one of the good men in the group. 
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National Sculpture Society Exhibition 


The International at Pittsburgh 


The International Exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, opens this month, and I am 
told that under the guidance of Mr. Homer St. 
Gaudens, the new director, there will be at least a 
few paintings by men against whom Mr. John 
Beatty, director emeritus, was inclined to close the 
door. We expect to make extended comment in our 
next issue on the Carnegie exhibition, if our inten- 
tion to visit it is not eclipsed by other work. 

Those who do go will see among the new 
museum acquisitions the painting by Mary Cassatt 
herewith reproduced, with which visitors to the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries have long been familiar. 
This is not my idea of a characteristic Cassatt and as 
I have rather a weakness for paintings which are not 
too characteristic, I have always felt a certain aftec- 
tion for this thorough-going piece of work, 


Chicago 


There are high lights in the galleries of the 
Chicago Art Institute toward which visitors more or 
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Courtesy of the New Galleries 
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less familiar with the collection are inevitably 
drawn. ‘Three of the items in this collection that I 
always call upon, are the portrait of Manet by 
Fantin Latour, the Assumption by E] Greco and, 
more recently, the amazing bronze sacrificial vessel, 
of which the accompanying reproduction gives but 
the slightest hint. You can get from the black and 
white picture an idea of the age-old solidity that 
the form suggests, but the patina is of a color not 
to be described or reproduced. 


Two Manets 


We reproduce on page 297 the famous Le Bon 
Bock, which has come to America. In 1872 M. 
Durand-Ruel was thought very courageous to 
secure sixteen paintings by Manet for 38,000 francs, 
and today 38,000 francs could not buy a little corner 
of Le Bon Bock. We hear that in Paris the owner 
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tried to sell it for 2,000,000 francs. In any case it was 
a sum calculated to place Manet permanently among 
the old masters. Gentle hints were thrown out from 
nowhere that if the French did not buy it an Ameri- 
can millionaire would. It’s a little game they are 
playing more than.ever in the Paris picture markets. 

Le Bon Bock is a picture that has enjoyed a 
popular success ever since it was first exhibited at 
the Salon in 1873. Alfred Stevens, or someone, 
said that the gentleman (M. Belot) was drinking 
the beer of Haarlem, but not even Hails himself 
could move paint about with more virtuosity than 
is seen in this canvas. 

But how could we choose, if choose we must, 
between this painting by Manet and the Manet 
reproduced beside it? ‘The other has great wit and 
originality, and since wit is of the very essence of 
Manet, the wittier the Manet the more [I like it. 
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BETWEEN THE ROUNDS 
Courtesy of the Brummer Galleries 
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CAFE CONCERT EDOUARD MANE® 
Courtesy of Knoedler Galleries 
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Courtesy of Wildenstein Galleries 
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NE of those charming people who think that 

art is a cause, a means by which the home can 
be purified, ennobled, uplifted, and so forth, recently 
turned modern, and is now busy trying to turn her 
friends modern. Her idea of modern is rather 
sweet and simple. That which you cannot under- 
stand, she apparently says to herself, is modern. She 
knows a few words like “plastic,” ‘‘rhythmic,” 
“organize” and “‘fundamental,” and these she keeps 
in a bag with a lot of other words ready to pull out, 
whenever she’s busy with a prospective convert, and 
throw into the air. A little heavier than confetti, 


the words fly around in much the same fashion as 
bits of colored paper in a breeze. 

Quite breathlessly our heroine brought a convert 
to see the recent works of one of our best moderns. 
I saw her run into the gallery dragging the convert 
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with her until they were face to face with a bit of 
abstract purity, and I overheard the following, 
which, though difficult to believe, is an exact, word 
for word, report: 

“You see, instead of going to nature and borrow- 
ing from nature—really they should call it stealing 
from nature, because lots of the old-fashioned artists 
just stole from nature—well, instead of stealing 
from nature, the modern artist just creates a 
little fundamental—er—plastic—er—er—organized 
—er—er-—rhythmic—er—er—entity that has no 
relation to anything else in the world. Do you 
understand, Mary, it’s just itself and that’s all it is. 
You'll be surprised how quickly you'll learn. You 
mustn’t expect them to look like anything; they are 


like music; they make vibrations by standing on 
their own feet.” 
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SALES AND EXHIBITIONS OF THE AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 


From April 9th to May 10th, 1923 


April 9, 10 and 11—Afternoons. Antique Chinese Porcelains 
including many rare single color, blue and white and decorated 
specimens, Snuff Bottles, Jades, Bronzes, Stone Steles, Pottery 
and Statuettes ofthe Pre-Han, Han, Wei, T’ang, Sung, Yuan, 
Early Ming and Ming Periods and Chinese Velvets and Rugs, 
from the private collection of H. A. E. Jaehne of the well-known 
firm of Parish-Watson and Co., Inc. On free view from 
April 6. 

April 13—Evening. American and Foreign Paintings, mainly 
of the nineteenth century, from several private estates and owners. 
On free view from April 10. 

April 16—Evening. Japanese Prints and Drawings, Inros and 
Netsuke, catalogued by the expert, Frederick W. Gookin of 
Chicago and consigned by Bernard Welby, Esquire, of London, 
England, Arthur Erlanger, Esquire, of New York City, and a 
well-known Philadelphia private collector: among them, choice 
impressions of well-known favorites by Hokusai and Hiroshige, an 
exceptionally fine diptych by Gokyo, a set of twelve depicting 
“Women’s Work in the Silk Industry’? by Utamaro, and the 
much-admired half-length portrait of Naniwa-ya O Kita by the 
same artist, superb modern color prints by Charles W. Bartlett 
and the original drawings by Japanese artists, more especially 
those by or attributed to Hokusai. On free view from April 12. 


April 19 and 20—Evenings. Old Masters from the celebrated 
collection of the late Jules Porges of Paris, including examples 
by Peter aul Rubens, Cuyp, Metsie, Verspronck, Peter de 
Hooghe, Cornelis de Vos, Teniers Junior, and an authenticated 
Rembrandt (‘Le Bon Samaritan’’) of superlative quality, together 
with Foreign and American Paintings and a few Italian Primi- 
tives, among them canvases by Rubens, Roybet, Bougereau, 
Benjamin Constant, Sir Henry Reyburn, Wyant, Inness and other 
well-known artists, consigned by D. G. Dery of Allentown, Pa. 
On free view from April 14. 

April 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28—Afterncons, The Benjamin Ben- 
guiat collections of Early American and English Furniture, 
Spanish Forged Iron, Georgian Silver and Sheffield Piate. 
Needlework, Textiles. French and Flemish Tapestries and 
Fereghan, Ghiordes, Ladek and other Rugs of the 16th and 
17th centuries: in particular English Furniture in Oak and 
Walnut of the Tudor, Jacobean, William and Mary and 
Queen Anne Periods and extensive and _ interesting -Ameri- 
cana including historical China and old Glass; early forged 
iron Farmhouse Utensils; curious Oil Lamps; Clocks, Candle- 


sticks and other objects in brass, copper and pewter; Chintzes; 
a number of Hook Rugs among which are rare Masonic and 
Animal Rugs; a group of interesting Mirrors from a very early 
carved pine specimen to a stately Washington Console Mirror; 
oak and pine Chests; Highboys and Lowboys, one of which is 
signed by Savery of Philadelphia; Desks, Bureaux and Four-post 
Beds; Ladder-back and Comb-back Chairs in sets and separately, 
a rare Carver Armchair, a Duncan Phyfe set of Chairs and Sofa, 
a quaint Walking Chair, a chestnut Wing Armchair, Windsors 
and other types in wide variety of woods; New England Benches 
and Settles; pine Corner Cupboards; and Tables ranging from 
hutch and settle Tables, one of which is the counterpart of a 
specimen on exhibition at the Van Courtland Park Mansion, to 
two made by the famous New York cabinet maker, Duncan Phyfe. 
On free view from April 21. 

April 30—Afternoon. Arms and Armor forming the private 
collection of a prominent European and comprising twelve suits 
of Armor (among them complete Maximilian and etched Pisan 
sets from the collection of the Duke of Osuna), many Swords, 
Halberds, Helmets, Shields, Back and Head Plates, Horse Armor, 
old Flags and numerous Objects of Offense and Defense from the 
15th to the 18th centuries, together with Flemish, Swiss, French 
and German Stained Glass of the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries with the addition of ancient Stained Glass Panels 
from the private collections of Dr. H. Correll Lowenstein and 
Mr. Alfred Werck, artist and expert in Stained Glass, who 
catalogued the whole collection. On free view from April 26. 

May 1—Evening. Modern Etchings by Howarth, Benson, 
Brangwyn, Osborne, James McBey, Fitton, Cameron, Whistler, 
Zorn and other leading men: the majority from the collection 
of John Reid, Esquire, of New York City. On free view from 
April 28. 

May 2—KEyening. Colored Sporting Prints consigned by a 
well-known New Yorker and including fine examples by Alken, 
Wolstonholme, Hering and others. On free view from April 28. 


May 7, 8, 9 and 10—Afterncons. Furniture and Furnishings 


including an exceptional group of over 200 old Hook Rugs in 
animal, flower and other designs, in particular several of raised 
rose pattern and a_large and beautiful one 10 x 14 in homespun 
yarn of birds circling round in the sky with a border worded in 
Gaelic, personally collected among the natives of Newfoundland. 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Waugh of New York and Provincetown, Mass. 
On free view from May 3. 
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HE earnest mother who said: “I am teaching Elizabeth to appreciate mediocrity,” 
| not, as you might think, witty or sarcastic. Far from having any terrors for 

her, the simple truth appeals warmly to her democratic soul, to her belief that every 
child, however poor, should have his chance at beauty; and _ since you cannot hope to 
teach everyone to appreciate the finest works of art, why not teach them to appreciate 
what all can take in? If the little boys at the settlement—she is the backbone of the 
settlement—can’t have their Rembrandts, why not give them calendars with pretty pictures 
on them? For, after all, it is not the art that matters, it’s what you yourself bring to it, 
is it not? And so forth and so forth. ; 

Anything will do if you only call it art. And if it’s hand-painted, well it’s art, 
that’s all. Surely it’s better to give the children art of some sort than not to give them 
any art. It’s better to have someone take an interest in the dear little things’ artistic 
education, no matter how false and ignorant his or her ideas, than not to have anyone 
drag them to the light. 

Finally, it is thought to be better to have them appreciate mediocrity than not to 
appreciate anything, and this because so many of our good executives of art organizations 
do not realize that the appreciation of mediocrity is the appreciation of nothing. I suppose 
Solomon was the first gentleman to make the obvious remark that there is no mediocre 
art. When it’s mediocre it isn’t art, and this has been repeated so often down the ages 
that most people are ashamed to repeat it again. 

I take the risk because I have recently made several’ journeys to various cities where 
the business of teaching the appreciation of mediocrity is thriving as beatifically .as it 
thrives in New York. I make no pretense at solving such a great problem, but a number 
of conversations did bring out a few points that bear upon it, and many hours in trains 
gave me time to wonder about these various conversations, which were without exception 
apologetic in tone. The gist of nearly all of them was: ‘We don’t do so and so because 
so and so would not like it,” or, “we don’t have any modern art because the town is not 
ready for it yet.” 

In every case art came second and the consideration of someone’s feelings came first. 
And as mediocrity is always too polite to hurt anyone’s feelings, mediocrity was given the 
choice when there was danger of art’s hurting someone. Did you ever notice how hurt 
people who always cuddle up to mediocrity become when art appears? This is not a fan- 
tastic notion bred of too many hours in the train. It’s a fact. 

People are too nice about art. In order to save each other’s feelings they find it 
easier to go half way to meet the outstretched hand of mediocrity than to risk meeting 
the challenge of art and showing all the mothers in town that teaching Elizabeth to ap- 
preciate mediocrity should cease, and Elizabeth should be taught that until she has come 


to hate mediocrity she knows nothing. 
ForBes WATSON. 
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THE TAPESTRIES OF THE APOCALYPSE 


HE Committee of the International Congress 

of Librarians and Bibliophiles, held this year 
in Paris in the early part of April, organized at the 
Pavillon de Marsan, an exhibition of the French 
Bock from its origins to the end of the Second 
Empire. The exhibition was held from the fourth 
to the thirtieth of April. 

The State, the public libraries and private col- 
lectors throughout France contributed the best 
specimens of their collections to make this’ exhibi- 
tion a complete demonstration of the degree of the 
perfection attained in France, through the centuries, 
in the art of the book, both from the artistic and 
the technical point of view. 

From the manuscripts of the eighth to the eight- 
eenth century, illustrated with miniatures, and 
from the first book printed in Paris in the fifteenth 
century to those printed up to the time of Napoleon 
IIT, illustrated with engravings and lithographs, the 
exhibition contained the rarest masterpieces pertain- 
ing to the French book and to French bookbinding. 
The importance of the exhibition went beyond the 
interest of bibliography and the bibliophiles into the 
field of the fine arts. 

The historians of French iconography have upheld 
the theory, sustained by documentary evidence, that 
all the arts of the Middle Ages in France were de- 
rived from the miniatures of the early manuscripts. 
Their arguments and a few rare reproduction: 
of the illustrations of the primitive manuscripts 
were all the public had on the subject, as the 
originals were difficult and sometimes impossible to 
see. Therefore an opportunity to study the prin- 
cipal sources from which French sculpture, stained 
glass, tapestry and finally painting evolved, was a 
memorable occasion for the student of art. 

As a background for the early manuscripts there 
were hung in the exhibition the tapestries of the 
Apocalypse of the Angers Cathedral, which form a 
capital work in the history of the industrial arts of 
the Middle Ages, closely related to the miniatures of 
these epochs, Considered only as a work of art, they 
are masterpieces. 

It was of double interest to see together those 
tapestries and the manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, the “d pocalypse figurée,” the illustrations of 
which, it is said, served as a guide to the making 
of the tapestries. 

The catalogue gave the following account of the 
history of the tapestries: 


“No tapestry is known of that epoch, for which 
a more complete and authentic documentation has 
been preserved. Thanks to the researches of Leo- 
pold Delisle and Louis de Farcy, we know all about 
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the circumstances of its execution and also of the 
vicissitudes it went through, during five centuries. 

“It was ordered by Duke Louis d’Anjou, brother 
of Charles V, from Nicolas Bataille, a Parisian artist 
of renown, to whom the King of France and all the 
other great personages of the Court gave numerous 
and important orders from 1363 to 1399—probably 
the date of Bataille’s death. The artist must have 
employed a large number of workers. 

“The models for the cartoons were commanded 
to be made by a celebrated painter of the king 
named Hennequin or Jean de Bruges, and they were 
paid for in 1378. ‘The tapestry was certainly begun 
the following year. Louis d’Anjou asked his 
brother to trust him with one of the manuscripts of 
his library to serve as a guide to the painter. 
Charles V possessed several manuscripts of the text 
of Saint John, with miniatures. The chosen book 
seems to have been the one kept today at the 
Municipal Library of Cambray, This fact has not 
been conclusively proved, as a certain number of 
manuscripts are known, of the same type, and with 
the same series of images such as those at the 
Library of Metz, at the Seminary of Namur, at the 
British Museum, at Eton’s College, at the National 
Library of Paris, and in other places. Nevertheless, 
the tapestry follows page by page the pictures of 
the manscript of Cambray or one similar to it, and 
it is extremely interesting—and let us say very rare 
—to be able to see such a close connection between 
two works of the Middle Ages. 

“The Angers tapestry is composed of seven pieces 
or panels, ‘The date of its completion is unknown, 
but it can be said that it was greatly advanced if 
not finished in 1380 or 1381, Five years were, then, 
sufficient for the execution of that colossal ensemble, 
of those long strips measuring a total of one hun- 
dred and forty-four meters in length by five meters 
in height, in all, one hundred and_ seventy-two 
square meters. The simplicity of the work, the 
small number of tones employed and the thickness 
of the woolen thread explain such prodigious rapidity. 

“Intended first, it seems, to decorate the chapel 
of the Chateau d’Angers, where the real Cross was 
exhibited—the Cross of Anjou—the tapestry was 
denated to the Cathedral of Angers by King René 
(died 1480). by a will dated July 22, 1474. After 
having been cast aside as useless*at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and employed in the most com- 
mon uses, it was sold by: /’Administration des 
Domaines ‘with other valueless objects’ and it was 
bought by the Bishop of Angers for the sum of 
three hundred francs! 

“Each one of the seven pieces has, with the ex- 


ception of the second and third, fifteen pictures dis- 
posed as follows: to the left, under a rich archi- 
tectural Baldachin, is portrayed a large personage 
seated in front of a desk and reading a book. ‘This 
personage occupies, with the frame, the entire height 
of the tapestry. “The artist probably wanted to 
represent Saint John working at the account of his 
visions. After this figure at the beginning, the 
strip is divided into two zones measuring two meters 
each in height and containing each, seven subjects. 
Above, the sky is filled with angels playing differ- 
ent musical instruments, below the earth appears 
covered with little flowers. Inscriptions, of which 
nothing remains, explained once, each one of the 
compositions. 

“The background of the pictures, done in red 
and blue alternately, is inverted in the two zones, 
and a picture of red background is above a picture 
of blue background. ‘Toward the thirtieth subject, 
the background enriched with various orna- 
ments, butterflies, letters, vine leaves, and so forth. 

‘The tapestry was composed formerly of ninety 
subjects. ~ Sixty-nine remain, besides some frag- 
ments. 

“As Jules Guiffrey has justly said: its very 
primitive design shows great character, and if one 
takes into consideration the defamation produced by 
long use and also by indispensable repairs, one could 
not fail to consider the ensemble of this tapestry as 
one of the most precious and most characteristic 
monuments of the fourteenth century. When one 
sees those long strips with enigmatic or terrible sub- 
jects fill up the whole nave of the Angers Cathe- 
dral, one has the impression of a work of powerful 
criginality and of incontestable decorative value.” 

The fact that the tapestry of the Apocalypse 
was done after miniatures of earlier manuscripts, 
takes nothing away from its artistic merit. If the 
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conception of the subjects was not original, if the 
design was suggested by miniatures, the fact re- 
mains that transposing them into another medium, 
and for another esthetic purpose, is in itself a crea- 
tion. The artist of the twelfth century did not 
do more in making the sculptures of the cathedrals. 

Emile Male in his study of the inconography of 
the twelfth century says in this respect: 

“Nan’s creation is not ex nihilo. It is a beauti- 
ful enough prodigy to have made the _ bas-relief 
come out of the miniature, and this prodigy is sufh- 
cient to illustrate a people. “There were manu- 
scripts all over Europe: in Italy, in Germany, in 
England, in Spain; but it was first in France (in 
Toulouse and in Moissac), that men were found 
gifted enough to be able to transport the miniature 
into space and to give to it one more dimension. 
Almost at once, the artists attained, in the portico 
of Moissac, a greatness that was scarcely equaled 
in the following centuries. The miniature at any 
rate, did not give everything to the artist, it sug- 
gested to him inconographic themes, and in detail, it 
suggested finesse for the chisel. But it was not in 
the manuscripts that the artist could discover that 
monumental beauty, that sentiment of the sublime, 
that radiates from the porticos of Moissac and 
Vézelay. That great manner of feeling—the artist 
of the twelfth century found it only in his genius.” 

The same can be said of those men who trans- 
ported the miniature into glass and tapestry. In 
doing so, they were confronted with new problems 
of execution, new conceptions of magnitude, new 
objectives of realization, for which a new effort of 
discovery and invention was necessary. 

The tapestries of the Apocalypse are an ex- 
traordinary example ot the greatness and the rare 
accomplishment that characterizes accomplishment of 
the masterpieces of Christian art. 
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John to the seven churches which are in Asia: 
Grace be unto you, and peace, from him which 
is, and which was, and which is to come; and 
from the seven spirits which are before | his 
Waele, wey foe 


I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard 
behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 


Saying, | am Alpha and Omega, the first and the 
last: and What thou seest, write in a book, and 
Sena siteunto the seven churches which are in 
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Revelation, Chap. I, 4-10-11. 
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And in the midst of the seven candlesticks one 
like unto the Son of man, clothed with a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about the paps with 
a golden girdle. 


And he had in his right hand seven stars; and 
out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword; 
and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength. 


And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. 
And he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto 
me, Fear not; I am the first and the last: 


I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, 
I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the 
keys of hell and death. 


Revelation, Chap. I, 13-16-1718. 
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The four and twenty elders fall down before 
him that sat on the throne, and worship him that 
liveth forever and ever, and cast their crowns 
before the throne, saying, 


Thou art worthy O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power: for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 


created. 
Revelation, Chap. IV, 10-11. 
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And I saw when the Lamb opened one of the seals, 
and I heard, as it were the noise of thunder, one 


of the four beasts saying, Come and see. 


And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that 
sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given 
unto him; and he went forth conquering, and 


to conquer. 
Revelation, Chap. VI, 1-2. 
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And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard 


the voice of the fourth beast saying, Come and see. 


And I looked, and behold a pale horse: and his 

name that sat on him was Death, and hell fol- 

lowed with him. And power was given unto them 

over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 

. sword, and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the beasts of the earth. 


Revelation, Chap. VI, 7-8. 
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And another angel came.and stood at the altar, 
having a golden censer; and there was given unto 
him much inéense, that he should offer it with 
the prayers of all saints upon the golden altar 
which was before the throne. 


And the smoke of the incense, which came with 
the prayers of the saints, ascended up before God 
out of the angel’s hand. 


And the angel took the censer, and filled it with 
fire of the altar, and cast it into the earth; and 
there were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings 
and an earthquake. 


Revelation, Chap. VIII, 3-4-5. 
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And thus I saw the horses in the vision, and them 
that sat on them having breastplates of fire, and 
of jacinth, and brimstone; and the heads of the 
horses were as the heads of lions; and out of 
their mouths issued fire and smoke and brimstone. 


Revelation, Chap. IX, 17. 
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And I saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, 
and their armies, gathered together to make war 
against him that sat on the horse, and against 
Histaciiy ee er 


And the remnant were slain with the sword of 
him’ that sat-uponthe+horse,- 2.4 % 


And all the fowls were filled with their flesh. 


Revelation, Chap. XIX, 19-21. 
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And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared 
Aseaspridceacornca tor her husband. . . . 


And there came unto me one of the seven angels 
which had the seven vials full of the seven last 
plagues, and talked with me, . . . 


And the city lieth foursquare, and the length is 
as large as the breadth: and he measured the city 
with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The 
length and the breadth and the height of it are 


equal. 
Revelation, Chap. XXI, 2-9-1€ 
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PICASSO SPEAKS 


A Statement by the Artist 


Ep. Note—Picasso believes that the speech of a painter should 
be painting, and that art theories are often misleading and of 
no practical use to an artist. Making an exception to his rule, 
he has consented to express himself in words for THe Arts, and to 
discuss some points concerning the popular beliefs about modern 
art. Picasso gave his interview to Tur Arts in Spanish, and 
subsequently authenticated the Spanish text which we herewith 
translate. 


Says Picasso: 


CAN hardly understand the importance given 
to the word research in connection with modern 
painting. In my opinion to search means nothing 
in painting. ‘To find, is the thing. Nobody 1s in- 
terested in following a man who, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, spends his life looking for the pocket- 
book that fortune should put in his path. The one 
who finds something, no matter what it might be, 
even if his intention were not to search for it, at 
least arouses our curiosity, if not our admiration. 
Among the several sins that I have been accused 
of committing, none is more false than the one that 
I have, as the principal objective in my work, the 
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spirit of research. When I paint my object is to 
show what I have found and not what I am looking 
for. In art intentions are not sufhcient and, as we 
say in Spanish: love must be proved by facts and 
not by reasons. What one does is what counts and 
not what one had the intention of doing. 

We all know that art is not truth. Art is a lie 
that makes us realize truth, at least the truth that 
is given us to understand. ‘The artist must know 
the manner whereby to convince others of the truth- 
fulness of his lies. If he only shows in his work 
that he has searched, and re-searched, for the wav 
to put over his lies, he would never accomplish any- 
thing. 

The idea of research has often made painting go 
astray, and made the artist lose himself in mental 
lucubrations. Perhaps this has been the principal 
fault of modern art. ‘The spirit of research has 
poisoned those who have not fully understood all 
the positive and conclusive elements in modern art 
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and has made them attempt to paint the invisible 
and, therefore, the unpaintable. 

‘They speak of naturalism in opposition to modern 
painting. I would like to know if anyone has ever 
seen a natural work of art. Nature and art, being 
two different things, cannot be the same thing. 
Through art we express our conception of what na- 
ture is not. ing 

Velasquez left us his idea of the people of his 
epoch. Undoubtedly they were different from what 
he painted them, but we cannot conceive a Philip 
IV in any other way than the one Velasquez painted. 
Rubens also made a portrait of the same king and 
in Rubens’ portrait he seems to be quite another 
person. We believe in the one painted by Velasquez, 
for he convinces us by his right of might. 

From the painters of the origins, the primitives, 
whose work is obviously different from nature, down 
to those artists who, like David, Ingres and even 
Bouguereau, believed in painting nature as it is, art 
has always been art and not nature. And from the 
point of view of art there are no concrete or abstract 
forms, but only forms which are more or less con- 
vincing lies. ‘That those lies are necessary to our 
mental selves is beyond any doubt, as it is through 
them that we form our esthetic point of view of life. 

Cubism is no different from any other school of 
painting. The same principles and the same ele- 


ments are common to all. The fact that for a long 
time cubism has not been understood and that even 
today there are people who cannot see anything in it, 
means nothing. I do not read English, an English 
book is a blank book to me. This does not mean 
that the English language does not exist, and why 
should I blame anybody else but myself if I cannot 
understand what I know nothing about? 

I also often hear the word evolution. Repeatediy 
I am asked to explain how my painting evolved. 
To me there is no past or future in art. If a work 
of art cannot live always in the present it must not 
be considered at all. ‘The art of the Greeks, of the 
Egyptians, of the great painters who lived in other 
times, is not an art of the past; perhaps it is more 
alive today than it ever was. Art does not evolve 
by itself, the ideas of people change and with them 
their mode of expression. When I hear people 
speak of the evolution of an artist, it seems to me 
that they are considering him standing between two 
mirrors that face each other and reproduce his image 
an infinite number of times, and that they contem- 
plate the successive images of one mirror as his past, 
and the images of the other mirror as his future, 
while his real image is taken as his present. “They 
do not consider that they all are the same images in 
different planes. 


Variation does not mean evolution. If an artist 
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varies his mode of expression this only means that 
he has changed his manner of thinking, and in chang- 
ing, it might be for the better or it might be for 
the worse. 

The several manners I have used in my art must 
not be considered as an evolution, or as steps toward 
an unknown ideal of painting. All I have ever made 
was made for the present and with the hope that it 
will always remain in the present. I have never 
taken into consideration the spirit of research. When 
I have found something to express, I have done it 
without thinking of the past or of the future. I 
do not believe I have used radically different ele- 
‘ments in the different manners I have used in paint- 
ing. If the subjects I have wanted to express have 
suggested different ways of expression I have never 
hesitated to adopt them. I have never made trials 
nor experiments. Whenever I had something to say, 
I have said it in the manner in which I have felt 
it ought to be said. Different motives inevitably 
require different methods of expression. “This does 


not imply either evolution or progress, but an adap- 
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tation of the idea one wants to express and the means 
to express that idea. 

Arts of transition do not exist. In the chrono- 
logical history of art there are periods which are 
more positive, more complete than others. ‘This 
means that there are periods in which there are 
better artists than in others. If the history of art 
could be graphically represented, as in a chart used 
by a nurse to mark the changes of temperature of 
her patient, the same silhouettes of mountains would 
be shown, proving that in art there is no ascendant 
progress, but that it follows certain ups and downs 
that might occur at any time. “The same occurs 
with the work of an individual artist. 

Many think that cubism is an art of transition, an 
experiment which is to bring ulterior results. “Those 
who think that way have not understood it. Cubism 
is not either a seed or a foetus, but an art dealing 
primarily with forms, and when a form is realized 
it is there to live its own life. A mineral substance, 
having geometric formation, is not made so for 
transitory purposes, it is to remain what it is and 
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will always have its own form. But if we are to 
apply the law of evolution and transformism to 
art, then we have to admit that all art is transitory. 
On the contrary, art does not enter into these philo- 
sophic absolutisms. If cubism is an art of transition 
I am sure that the only thing that will.come out of 
it is another form of cubism. 

Mathematics, trigonometry, chemistry, psycho- 
analysis, music, and what not, have been related to 
cubism to give it an easier interpretation. All this 
has been pure literature, not to say nonsense, which 
brought bad results, blinding people with theories. 

Cubism has kept itself within the limits and limi- 
tations of painting, never pretending to go beyond 
it. Drawing, design and color are understood and 
practiced in cubism in the same spirit and manner 
that they are understood and practiced in all other 
schools. Our subjects might be different, as we have 
introduced into painting objects and forms that were 
formerly ignored. We have kept our eyes open to 
our surroundings, and also our brains. 

We give to form and color all their individual 
significance, as far as we can see it; in our subjects 
we keep the joy of discovery, the pleasure of the 
unexpected; our subject itself must be a source of 
interest. But of what use is it to say what we do 
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PORTRAITS BY THE PEALE FAMILY 


By Harry B. WEHLE 


HE first vista down the galleries and through 

the rotunda of the Pennsylvania Academy 
where hung the exhibition of portraits by Charles 
Willson Peale, James Peale and Rembrandt Peale 
revealed a prospect to daunt the heart of even the 
abnormally toughened gallery prowler. ‘Three hun- 
dred portraits of good citizens by good citizens and 
for good citizens seemed a good many. 

To the right on the rotunda wall hung an 
oficial full-length by Charles Willson Peale of 
General George Washington after the victorious 
battle at Princeton. He stands with one foot cocked 
up nonchalantly across the other, the left hand resting 
on a cannon, the right jauntily laid on the hip, the 
face purged of triumphant or other expression. In the 
distance British captives are being marched off to- 
ward Nassau Hall. Facing the guardedly trium- 
phant Washington from walls right and left hung 
oficial full-length portraits of (General George 
Washington after the victorious battle at Princeton. 
In both he stands with one foot cocked up non- 
chalantly across the other, the left hand resting—in 
fact it is the same efhgy done again and then an- 
other time. There were dozens if not scores of 
portraits of Washington to be seen, sometimes 
singly in ambush, sometimes in victorious ranks of 
glum disapproval. If one could only have eliminated 
the Washington portraits from the exhibition it 
would have been a very different sort of an affair, 
and the cost of insuring would have been greatly 
reduced, for Washington portraits are much in de- 
mand nowadays as evidently they were in the days 
of the Peales. 

In his maturer days Rembrandt Peale, son of 
Charles Willson, supported himself and his family 
largely from the proceeds of his so-called porthole 
portraits of Washington. It was a composite posthu- 
mous work compiled from sundry available sources. 
It was what seems to be known in studio circles as 
a “deader,’ endowed generally with a fine oilcloth 
finish and what undertakers would call a natural 
expression just like life. Between 1824,. when he 
was forty-six, and 1860, when he died, aged eighty- 
two, Rembrandt Peale painted seventy-nine repli- 
cas of the porthole Washington. He had been born 
on the twenty-second of February, and it was his 
inescapable destiny. 

The porthole portraits of Washington in the 
Pennsylvania Academy show threatened again and 
again to take the joy out of life. But there was 
plenty of joy left in life. Despite the Father of his 
Country the Peale exhibition was interesting and 
delightful. It raised one’s opinion of the Peales as 
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painters, and three hundred portraits shown at once 
is an ordeal which few painters or painter families 
could survive intact. If one is to descend to fairness 
and facts indeed it must be admitted that one of 
the enjoyable moments in the show was a portrait 
of Washington. It was painted from life (thank 
the Lord) by Rembrandt Peale when he was in his 
eighteenth year and Washington in his sixty-fourth, 
and it is almost certainly the best likeness of Wash- 
ington that has come down to us. It is well and 
soberly painted and has a plausible, even a con- 
vincing look about it that makes the spectator won- 
der whether, after all, Thackeray didn’t know better 
than the school historians; whether, after all, Wash- 
ington hadn’t flowing through his circulatory system 
blood rather than listerine, 

Yes, it must be faced that Rembrandt Peale 
painted soberly, and sobriety is not greatly appre- 
ciated in these mystical days. But Rembrandt’s 
father, Charles Willson, had a great variety of 
style and when his portraits aren’t downright bad 
they give an impression not of inspiration perhaps 
but at least of novelty and of an abundance of 
ideas. No influence of his early teacher, John 
Hesselius, can be seen in his work unless we sup- 
pose the curious eyes in one portrait of Mary 
Chambers Claypoole to be drawn merely according 
to the Hesselius convention. Of Copley there is 
here and there a strong reminiscence, as in the firm 
crisp modelling of Charles Pettit’s portrait and the 
racy naturalism in the portraits of Robert 
Morris and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Mifflin, re- 
cently bought by the Metropolitan Museum. Of 
Benjamin West’s grandiose style we find really 
nothing, though Charles Willson worked in the 
famous man’s London studio from 1767 to 1770, 
as did his son Rembrandt some thirty years later. 

The nearest we get to West is probably in the 
Tench Tilghman portrait. But if there is an 
English influence in the work of Charles Willson 
it is not that of the transplanted West but of Gains- 
borough and Reynolds, both of whom used at times 
a curious and purely decorative color in painting 
flesh. ‘This Charles Willson does in a much bolder 
and more diversified way. It is his color especially 
which makes him a pleasure to look at. His fash- 
ionable portraits, in which one, pedantically I sup- 
pose, finds traces of the snobbish British portraitists, 
do not strain offensively after impressiveness. If 
Mrs. John Dagworthy is given a conventional Rey- 
nolds pose it is offset by the soft pensiveness of her 
pallid face and the exceedingly delicate color of her 
plum-colored wrap and _ greenish-grayish-blueish 
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dress and the faded warmth of the fruit at her 
elbow. 

The gay Quakeress, Mrs. David Beveridge, again 
is elegantly dressed, but in her face is a winsome- 
ness that readily explains why her British suitor 
joined the Society of Friends to win her,.and a gaiety 
that helps us to understand how the pair of them 
came to be subsequently turned out of meeting. The 
color of the painting suits the delicate charm of 
the sitter. The flesh is greenish and pallid, the 
dress a subdued but lustrous green, the overdress 
pale ashes-of-roses, the book at her elbow the faded 
green of an old French paper-back. How dainty 
the portrait must have looked, balanced by that of 
the headstrong spouse, on the walls of an eighteenth 
century room done in Chippendale’s style. 

Miss Hamilton, a quaint little lady, with sur- 
prised, inquiring eyebrows, is: quite another person 
from our gay ex-Quakeress. One feels sure that 
she would never be turned out of meeting. Peale 
paints her half life-size in a dress of taffy brown 
against a darker brown curtain. Her serious little 
mouth he makes an exquisite faded rose, and plays 
a crisp fugue on her precise ringlets and the ruffles 
of her cap. 

With his men it is another story, as it should be. 
Gibbs Jones is a successful, normal young man, and 
he is given strong, simple form, and conventional 
normal color. James Swan, head and_ shoulders 
facing dizectly out of the frame, is a middle-aged 
Revolutionary warrior, with blue, piggy eyes. “The 
color of the flesh is a warm golden yellow, modelled 
up into scarlet, and it is amazing modelling, savage 
and powerful, somewhat as Mantegna would have 
done it. Another interesting instance of flesh tones 
chosen for their appropriateness and_ decorative 
beauty is the sketch of Franklin where the back- 
ground is drab yellow and the face runs from pale 
gold up into rose, 

Charles Willson’s brother, James Peale, was no 
great painter. His work is mostly in miniature and 
in these portraits he was proficient. But the faces 
are apt to look too much like his own as his brother 
portrays it for us. His face and theirs are over- 
modelled, so to speak, with servile, tricky puckers 
at the corners of the mouth, and _ self-indulgent 
pointed chins. ‘They offend with petty details like 
Balthasar Denner’s deadly heads. His larger por- 
traits are more naive and more amusing. “Them 
one can really enjoy, especially nowadays. If he 
had painted them even a trifle less skillfully he 
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would have given the quality of pleasure * that 
Modigliani gives. 

Both James and Charles Willson Peale are thor- 
oughly American and thoroughly eighteenth cen- 
tury. Not so Rembrandt. He is thoroughly nine- 
teenth century, though a precocious self-portrait 
was painted as early as 1791, and he succeeds in 
being surprisingly French. It was when he was 
seventeen that he painted his remarkable portrait 
of the aging Washington. When he was about 
thirty he went to Paris on two visits for the purpose 
of painting portraits of eminent Frenchmen for his 
father’s museum. What a curious and dispiriting 
hodge-podge of curiosities that museum must have 
been! Not because of Rembrandt’s French por- 
traits, however, for they are most of them excellent. 
Like the greater bearer of the name he was pretty 
well restricted to browns. But he painted espe- 
cially well and sensitively in this period around 1810. 
In France his eyes were evidently not confined to 
his sitters and his canvases. He looked upon the 
works of the contemporary French portraitists and 
they were good. He added considerable style and 
draughtsmanship to his equipment. At his best he 
reminds of Gerard, and that is far from bad, His 
portraits of David, Houdon, and von Humboldt 
are sensitive. [he delightful brown and yellow 
portrait of Andrew C. Mitchell was. probably 
painted before he went to France. It has the deli- 
cacy and simplicity of the Thomas Jefferson in the 
New York Historical Society which was painted in 
1804. The small portrait so brilliantly characteriz- 
ing Richard Peters is a later work, doubtless some 
years after his return to America. It and the Robert 
Mercier portrait are harder, dryer paintings made 
when he was approaching the swank style of the 
Lafayette in the Metropolitan Museum. He was 
still a good painter though getting more stereotyped 
and tending toward the oilcloth finish which was 
the pride of his too many declining years, those 
vears which saw him honor the Father of his Country 
so often and so lucratively. 

The exhibition was purposely limited to portraits. 
There was only one exception, Rembrandt’s door 
panels in grisaille painted for the Peale Museum, 
and a preposterous pair of classical females they are. 
It would have been instructive if the exhibition had 
included also the Roman Daughter and the famous 
Court of Death with its “twenty-three figures in 
full size.’ But perhaps the organizers were wise 
in refraining from greater instructiveness. 
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By Forspes WATSON 


HE past decade in American art has been a 

spectacle to watch, and those whose eyes were 
not too much distracted by the mere spectacle, have 
seen developments of a more permanent kind than 
healthy noise alone can make. ‘The tremendous 
whoop, with which the decade began, was _neces- 
sary, else the rock-bound would have continued to 
retain the fort of public opinion. Yet, though 
whooping may shake existing foundations, or at least 
rattle the windows above them, a calmer faith is 
needed to produce something that will outlive the 
waves of sound. 

Since the business of being modern, as a business, 
soon attained its final capacity to shock, it followed 
that with every successive beat of the big drum the 
noise grew fainter and many a promising noise-maker, 
with paint, is now a salesman of automobiles—or 
horns. ‘The band-wagon of “modernism,” after a 
period of immense usefulness, is pretty well deserted 
and the word “modern,” after fifteen years—or is it 
fifteen centuries—of perpetual strain, is an invalid 
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requiring long rest and complete seclusion. . Many 
fell asleep on the band-wagon and have rolled off 
into oblivion. Others are still jumping up and 
down on it trying to make themselves believe that 
it is going somewhere, while the more intelligent 
stepped down quietly when it had served its inspiring 
purpose, the only purpose of a band-wagon, and took 
their way along a path of their own choice. And to 
these, real things have happened. ‘They are the 
only important younger artists, the rock-bound hav- 
ing brought forward none of any importance what- 
soever. 

In days of hasty thought transference it did not 
take people long to find out that the bright idea of 
imitating this French “modern” or that French 
“modern,” would not necessarily end in producing 
an American “modern,” however much it might 
give, for the moment, to the American imitator’s 
painting, a certain fancy dress of “modernism.” 
One couldn’t go on forever painting by theory unless 
one had the particular racial characteristics of those 


who enjoy muddling their paint with philosophy, 
even as the English enjoy muddling their paint with 
literature. One couldn’t go on forever asking the 
world to judge a work of art, not as something 
created for itself to serve the artist’s purpose or 
idea, but, on the contrary, as a logical exposition of 
a theory outside of itself. 

Sooner or later the American was sure to demand 
that the art which he produced should bear up 
without support from threatening jargon or heavy 
bombast. Having himself a simple nature, the 
American, like the Frenchman, takes his painting 
simply. He likes to select, eliminate, arrange, unless 
he happens to belong to that dying school of Ameri- 
can landscape wherein much is said about following 
nature and very little done about it, and wherein, 
instead of selection, there is on the one hand a sub- 
merging of nature in a pot of brown sauce, or on the 
other hand, the unselective makeshift of pretty color- 
photography. 

Dismissing these last two phases as being outside 
the field of art the American artist, by and large, 
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still has his being in the dark ages of good taste, and 
I hope he will stay there. Good taste is his native 
inheritance. Witness, for example, American archi- 
tecture, so choice in its early stages, and in its latest 
developments so superior to any other contemporary 
architecture, and witness also American furniture, 
American glass, Whistler, Davies, Demuth, Marin, 
and, finally, Charles Sheeler, the subject of this 
review, whose work is now on exhibition at the 
Denver Art Association, Denver, Colorado. It is 
easy to trace, through more than a century of 
American art, an inherent refinement, a definite 
quality of good taste which are part of a tradition 
to which the art of Charles Sheeler belongs. 

And I use the phrase good taste while still sympa- 
thizing with the Chicago lady who, at a meeting of 
a golf club board to decide what interior decorator 
should ‘‘do” the new clubhouse, burst out with: 
“Oh, damn taste, I wish there could be a pogrom 
for interior desecrators!” Predigested taste, served 
with a ladylike English accent and a gardenia, is in 
the final analysis esthetic garbage, and whoever 
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said: “If I see another painted parchment lamp- 
shade, I shall scream my life away,” also deserves 
sympathy. So with us all, but to hate canned taste it 
is not necessary to hate fresh taste, nor is it necessary 
to hate refinement for fear it may connote inhibitions 
or whatever the popular word may be. 

Taste is not a mere process of neutralizing, of 
ironing out of the picture all that might shock, just 
as refinement is not gentleness, but strength. ‘The 
clodhopper could not have made a clipper ship in the 
early nineteenth century, nor an airplane in the 
early twentieth. He couldn’t have made that stylish 
and delightful Greek horse which the Metropolitan 
Museum has just acquired and which we reproduce, 
nor the portrait of Mme. Picasso by Picasso, also 
reproduced, nor a portrait by El Greco, nor a por- 
trait by Piero della Francesca, nor any other work 
Ofrart. 

My argument that taste and refinement are to the 
work of art what steel ribs are to the airship is so 
prolonged because a great deal of anti-Puritan non- 
sense has been directed against the steel ribs of 
American art by trying to show that refinement and 
attenuation are synonymous. With this explanation 
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let me jump back and refer once more to early Ameri- 
can furniture because, in its best examples, we find a 
pure abstract of taste and because early American 
furniture is one of Charles Sheeler’s admirations, 
and an artist’s admirations are as good a key to his 
outlook as anything except his own work. More- 
over, in the clean-cut fineness, the cool austerity, 
the complete distrust of superfluities which we find 
in some pieces of early American furniture, I seem 
to see the American root of Sheeler’s art. 


From 1903 to 1912 Sheeler’s career as a growing 
artist parallels that of many other Americans. He 
studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
and later with Chase, and during three trips to 
Europe he went to England, France, Spain and 
Italy. From a page of his notebook under the date 
of 1912-1914, I find that he was, in his own words, 
“attempting to use natural forms as elements in a 
unified design.” And during this same period his 
interest increased “in the use of more or less arbitrary 
color to enhance design.” But of this period I am 
able to produce the evidence of his work to supple- 
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ment the written evidence of his ideas. Very often 
what the artist says himself about his own art, is 
more defensive than illuminating, but if we look at 
Tulips, reproduced on page 335, we shall see that 
the forms are naturalistic while the color is more or 
less arbitrary. 

From a consciously arbitrary treatment of natural 
forms for the purposes of enhancing the design it 
was a natural step to advance further into the field 
of abstract experimentation and to attempt to ex- 
press, in abstract terms, the natural forms, while 
retaining a sufficient hint of their objective aspect to 
give the spectator an idea of the artist’s point of 
departure in nature. And here again we find the 
written declaration of a principle by the artist coin- 
ciding with the pictorial result. See the landscape 
reproduced on page 336. ‘There is a hint of tree 
and other forms that can be recognized, but beyond 
that the treatment is abstract. The next step in a 
perfectly logical study of theories and ideas which 
at that time were giving to artists fresh impulses, was 
to attempt to create forms suggested by nature 
without attempting any visible resemblance to the 
natural forms. ‘To illustrate, there is the picture 
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reproduced on page 337, to which the artist gives the 
title, Flower Forms. 

Up to this point the artist is consciously pro- 
gressing through various stages of experiment, and 
it is not until we find him attempting to express, in 
terms of extremely simplified realism, the permanent 
and essential character of the natural object that 
the art of Charles Sheeler begins to emerge as a 
clear and valuable production of contemporary art. 
And at this point also it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that Sheeler’s art falls into the direct line of 
the American tradition of refinement. 

Take any of the Pennsylvania barn series such as 
the one reproduced on page 338. At a glance the 
effort seems to be to arrive at ultimate literalness. 
We soon discover, however, that the realism is of a 
highly selected order, that choice, elimination, selec- 
tion are dominating factors in the design. ‘The 
structural form of the building, the character which 
the builder and time and weather have given it, have 
been submitted to much study and thought. ‘They 
interest the artist and stir his imagination. On the 


other hand the temporary aspect of the barn does 
not interest him in the least—how it looks 


in the 
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morning mist or the noonday sun, or under any other 
transitory effects of light. 

What he evidently looks at and strives, success- 
fully I believe, to put down, is its structural charac- 
ter—the relation of its planes, the inherent qualities 
of its materials, the meaning of its forms. How do 
the planes move one against the other and combine 
one with the other? ‘The shingled roof, retaining 
its character as shingled roof, also becomes a fasci- 
nating study in texture and plane related to and 
opposed to the texture and plane of the supporting 
walls. . 

Or is it a vase of flowers? ‘The artist appears to 
want you to forget time and his material medium 
in his effort “to suspend the forms in a vacuum’— 
the phrase is his. Again I come back to an expressed 
aim, which is to eliminate the interception of the 
medium between the eyes of the spectator and the 
creation of the artist. Suppose the natural object 
to be a fat black vase. Not how the vase looks, but 
what it is—that gives the stimulus to Charles 
Sheeler. You can say that it is a black vase because 
it looks black, or a red roof because it looks red. 
But changing lights and reflections change the 
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objects they touch and an oak tree in a mist can 
look like a wraith-like form without roots in the 
ground, or solid knotted strength in its trunk and 
limbs. Yet hardness and knotted strength belong 
to the permanent character of the oak tree, what- 
ever deceptive tricks temporary atmospheric or light 
effects may play. 

To interpret, through design, his understanding 
of the fundamental character of the natural object 
and to permit the medium to interfere as little as 
possible with the spectator’s vision of the pictorial 
result is, apparently, the present desire that animates 
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Charles Sheeler’s art. In his picture, Pertaining to 
Yachting, reproduced in the January Arts, in The 
Geraniums, in Suspended Forms, and in other pictures, 
reproduced herewith, I feel that his success is com- 
plete. Finally in his exquisite arrangement of spaces, 
in his complete destruction of the superfluous, Sheeler 
reaches the cool refreshing heights of the best periods 
of American design and, most important of all, his 
work is imbued with that necessary element of life, 
that native tang and fragrance, that sense of in- 
herent quality without which art cannot rise above 
logic. 
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By CHARLES SHEELER 


ITH the advent of platinum as a basic element 
in photographic papers, a material preciousness 
was introduced comparable to the introduction of 
goldleaf in Italian painting. The cult for platinum 
prints and the disdain, or at best indulgent tolerance 
for prints growing out of a less aristocratic element 
such as silver, reached its apex prior to the war. 
Among all of the aspirations toward good that 
the belligerent nations may have entertained, it is 
doubtful if any foresaw the reconstructive and 
creative impulse to be derived from the enforced 
acquaintance with new materials, which in some 
instances succeeded the old and familiar. 
That such readjustments are vitally essential to 
growth was again forcefully evidenced in the recent 
photographs by Alfred Stieglitz, which were on view 


last month at the Anderson Galleries. Having 
achieved the High Renaissance in photography 


through his earlier platinum prints, conditions out- 
side of his control necessitated experimenting with 
another medium, the various silver papers, and 
adapting them to his need. The necessity has intro- 
duced new blood, the pulse has been quickened. 

In the group of ten photographs of clouds he 
achieves his highest point of distinction in his last 
exhibition. Here is most convincingly demon- 
strated beyond a doubt, that it is within the realm 
of photography to transcribe and fix eternal quali- 
ties. What mingled admiration and anguish would 
have torn the heart of Albert Ryder in gazing upon 
these cloud pictures, admiration’ for the complete 
expression of a theme ever of profound interest to 
him, and anguish at the relative inadequacy of his 
own technical equipment to achieve their equal in 
his chosen medium. 

In one of these photographs there is an area of 
unmistakable hard, cold blue expressed with superb 
intensity. Beneath it a highly sensitive undulating, 
clear-cut edge of hills for the like of which one 
must turn to the landscapes of Mantegna. In all of 
them Stieglitz has succeeded in expressing the tran- 
sitional forms of clouds so convincingly that one, 
upon seeing them subsequently, is surprised to find 
the design remains unchanged. 

In turning to the recent portraits which comprise 
the bulk of the exhibition, one’s previous opinion is 


once more confirmed that the eye of Stieglitz’s 
camera would have been an adjunct of inestimable 
value at the time of the Inquisition. Sometimes 
these exhibits A, B hover so near the 
realm of pathology, that so slight a disturbance as 
the vibration of a passing truck might send them 
over the borderline. Now our attention is arrested 
by a head which fills the rectangle to overflowing 
and presents to us a section of a countenance at 
such close range that it is as unfamiliar as an 
astronomical photograph depicting the topography 
of a distant planet. Again we may be abruptly 
halted by the portrayal of the tortured, sandaled 
feet of one who, in order to escape the gruelling, 
may be contessing to a crime she has never com- 
mitted. It is the exception, when an anguish and 
internal disquiet, like the creaking doors and strange 
moanings in a haunted house, do not pervade these 
portraits. Frequently they achieve a beauty of form 
relations independent of their human content. 

Still another phase of the work of Stieglitz, among 
the photographs shown, is the recording of buildings 
and incidents which form a familiar part of his 
summers at Lake George. Among these, where the 
human element is a prominent factor, he is happiest. 
Now and again there reappears a trace of the 
Munich tradition of painting, as in the barn interior 
with loaded hay-wagon, the head of an old lady with 
a lace scarf and kindly smiling face and again in the 
print of hands holding grapes, as examples. In those 
photographs which give the most lasting satisfaction, 
neither time nor tradition are suggested, as the two 
portraits of Marcel Duchamp and the head of a 
young girl in profile, will forcefully demonstrate. 

Recollections of these photographs serve to arouse 
again the persistent question how long 
before photography shall be accorded an importance 
not less worthy than painting and music as a 
vehicle for the transmission of ideas? Surely as long 
as man is the controlling element in the working of 
the camera, it will be a means of communicating 
ideas, and with this element as a directing influence, 
it is evident that the functioning of the camera 
cannot remain impersonal. No more, in fact, than 
can the manifestations of the painter’s brush or of 
the musician’s instrument. 
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NEGRO ART 


By STEWART CULIN 


Semper aliquid novi ex Africa provenire-—Old adage. 


HEN strange and beautiful things are seen 

for the first time they excite emotion. ‘There 
is commonly a desire to possess them or to imitate 
them. In the artist they stimulate the desire to 
make something, the instinct to create that dis- 
tinguishes the artist from ordinary mortals. The 
imitative instinct which exists in children is not to 
be confounded with the creative spirit of the artist. 
The art of the Negro exerts this stimulating influ- 
ence and of all the exotic arts in which our world 
is now seeing inspiration I regard it as the most 
vital, far transcending that of the American Indian, 
and of the Polynesian with which it has affinities. 
It does more than merely excite imitation in us as 
do the arts of ancient Egypt and of the Far East. 
The art of the Negro may be considered as in- 
spired by fresh and direct observation of nature. 
It is this which gives it much of its peculiar interest 
and value and it is this which may explain the in- 
fluence it is having upon our own art as intimated 
in the work of many recent painters and sculptors. 
It is this which justifies its serious consideration, 
not as a mere fashion of the moment, but as our 
essential part of the living art of the world. 

The first notable appreciation of the esthetic 
value of Negro sculpture, the form in which this art 
finds its most obvious expression, occurred some 
seventeen years ago in Paris among a small society 
of amateurs: collectors, sculptors and painters. 
From Paris the interest extended to Germany and 
subsequently, through the efforts of one or two 
individuals, to America. The expression of this 
appreciation has been confined to artists. Apart 
from private exhibitions, designated as artistic, the 
objects of Negro Art which are displayed publicly 
for the most part form part of museum collections 
of African ethnology, and receive no special con- 
sideration as art at the hands of ethnologists. Apart 
from these ethnological collections Mr. Joseph 
Brammer informs me that Dr. Karl Ernst Osthaus 
was the first to exhibit Negro objects in an art 
museum which he did in his Folkwang-Museum in 
Hagen, Germany, in 1912. Again the collections 
in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
have been selected and displayed very evidently with 
reference to their artistic value. 

My own appreciation of the beauty of Negro 
sculpture was excited first by a mask from the Congo 
which I saw in 1920 in the private collection of 
Mr. Louis C. Clarke in London. ‘The plan of the 


present collection took form at that time, when, 
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after a discussion with Mr. Clarke of the possi- 
bilities of its display in London, an exhibition in 
New York was decided upon and I set about 
assembling the materials which are now shown in 
the Brooklyn Museum, As a preliminary I visited 
many of the principal museums in Europe outside 
of Germany, in which African collections are 
shown, and in the course of this survey, which lasted 
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through a period of three years, I examined care- 
fully the collections in Lisbon, Budapest, Vienna, 
and many other cities to return at last to Paris and 
receive fresh inspiration for my effort from Paul 
Guillaume. 

I had secured a number of beautiful objects, but 
even with the promise of generous co-operation, my 
material was inadequate for the comprehensive dis- 
play which I had planned. It was only subsequently 
in Brussels, through the friendly aid of the Baron 
d’Hauleville, the Director, and Dr. Joseph Maes, 
the Curator of the Museum of the Congo at Ter- 
vueren that I succeeded in acquiring for the Brook- 
lyn Museum the collection from the Belgian Congo 
which forms the foundation of our exhibition. This 
collection consists of the work of the Bushongo, a 
great tribe with many subdivisions, living in West 
Central Africa between the Sankuru and Kasai 
rivers and between four and five degrees south of 
the Equator. The Bushongo have a high artistic 
sense and are the most advanced in the arts, espe- 
cially those of wood-carving and weaving, of all 
the African natives. Furthermore, the Bushongo 
have a traditional history which extends over a hun- 
dred generations of sovereigns as well as historical 
memorials in the portrait statues of their kings, of 
which remarkable examples exist both in the British 
Museum and at Tervueren. 

Let it not be inferred, however, that the Bush- 
ongo stand apart from all the other tribes. The 
masks, the images, the sculptures from other na- 


tions here displayed disprove this, and besides there | 


is a fundamental unity of artistic expression that 
unites the art of the Negro deeper and more far- 
reaching than the resemblances established by mere 
acculturation. Many of the objects themselves are 
manifestly foreign, as is the game of mancala, an 
Arab introduction; as again are the tobacco pipes. 
Both Arab and Portuguese have penetrated their 
country for several centuries and yet the native form 
of expression has been but little modified. ‘The art, 
in general, has no chronology, nor can we say 
whether the objects here exhibited be new or old. 
While their patterns seem to date from the begin- 
ning of time it may be assumed for the most part 
that the things themselves are of very recent manu- 
facture. Whatever may be their age it is obvious 
they are the product of a living art, an exceptional, 
amazing, living art, with nothing that is mortuary, 
and all instinct with life, with human life, too, for 
its elemental forms are almost exclusively anthro- 
pomorphic. Wild animals occur and more rarely 
birds and reptiles, but plants never in the original 
sculpture. 

And now, having restated some of the main facts 
concerning the acquisition of our collection, which 
I have written down in much the same words I em- 
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ployed in my introduction to the printed catalogue, 
I am led to summarize some of my impressions and 
experiences from the time of my first inspiration in 
Mr. Clarke’s studio, In the first place I found the 
museum collections disappointing and giving little 
or no intimation of the art of the African peoples. 
This was especially noticeable in the great accumu- 
lation from Portuguese Africa in the Museum of the 
Nowhere did there 
appear to be any realization of the forces, of the life, 
which the collections symbolized, nor of their being 
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the product of living races which have become 
obvious and vital factors in the development of our 
world. 

The explanations which have been made of the 
peculiar qualities of Negro Art are applicable to 
the art of other savage and more or less primitive 
people. They do not explain, however, the peculiar 
quality of this art in stirring and stimulating the 
creative instinct of our own artists, upon which I 
have laid stress. Akin as they may be, the primi- 
tive arts of America and the South Pacific exert no 
such influence. Concerning the effect of Negro art 
on modern sculpture and painting no further testi- 
mony is needed. It not only influenced their tech- 
nique but stimulated, as well, the imagination of 
Occidental artists. What indeed is rarer than 
imaginative painting, especially here, in America! 
The sculptors and painters, however, are not alone. 
At sight of the Bushongo textiles our creators of 
woven and embroidered fabrics were led, almost in- 
stantly, to make a new material, which, under the 
name of Congo cloth, is permanently incorporated 
among their conventional products. Again, I found 
cabinet makers and wocd carvers stirred by the same 
zeal, and artist designers of clothes employing not 
only the patterns and fabrics of the native costumes 
but their lines and contours as well. 
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In the summer of 1921 I was presented by the 
sculptor, George Zala, in Budapest with a native 
costume of the King Behazin of Dahomey which 
had been given him by a French admiral who com- 
manded in the punitive expedition against Dahomey 
in 1894. Subsequently I found an almost identical 
costume that had been worn by Behazin in the Brit- 
ish Museum. ‘The sculptor’s gift is now shown in 
the collection and with it is displayed an exact 
copy made in black velvet by one of the foremost 
American costume makers. Although designed 
especially for the present exhibition the new cos- 
tume has been incorporated in our current fashion. 

“T want to do something.” “TI want to make 
something.” “I shall do this or that.” ‘These are 
the remarks I hear from visitors at the present ex- 
hibition, and I hear them with peculiar satisfaction. 
The museum in its best estate I regard not as a 
mere depository but as a source of creative im- 
pulse. Not as the last and ultimate station on the 
road, but as the starting point, the place from which 
One starts on journeys into the unknown. As such 
it is a resource, not only for the trained artist, the 
painter, the sculptor, the professional designer but as 
well for every visitor who may in it find release 
from the thraldom of the obvious and walk along 
the enchanted ways that the imagination opens. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT PITTSBURGH 


By Forses WATSON 


T is many years since the Carnegie Institute won 
an unenviable international reputation by putting 
in the cellar some Cézannes which had been sent to 
the exhibition from Paris. This historic event 1s 
recalled, not as an unpleasant reminder of the dark 
ages, but as a point of departure, necessary to remem- 
ber, if we are to appreciate what obstacles have faced 
the new régime at the Institute and how many “old 
hats” block the ascent from the depths of a calcu- 
lated inertia. Anyone with knowledge of those com- 
mittees which have reigned so long in England and 
France for the Carnegie Institute, will realize that 
to secure their cooperation in discovering other than 
the most orthodox forms of art, is impossible. Yet, 
despite committees, Mr. Homer St. Gaudens, the 
present director of the Institute, has arranged an 
exhibition that is a distinct improvement over pre- 
ceding exhibitions at Pittsburgh. 
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The first general survey of the galleries does not 
reveal an astonishing change. More careful exam- 
ination of the walls brings out the fact that in the 
galleries hang at least a dozen paintings which, in 
the old days, would have gone to the cellar to join 
the Cézannes, and there awaited the closing of the 
exhibition before being quietly slipped back to their 
owners. ‘The determined radical can still sneer, for 
nothing in the entire exhibition will start his flights 
of rhetoric. 

The main point is that the 1923 International 
Exhibition of Paintings at Pittsburgh, contains a few 
pictures which show a desire on the part of Mr. 
Homer St. Gaudens to lift the exhibition out of the 
morass in which it was so long buried. Mr. St. 
Gaudens has shown greater courage than his prede- 
cessor, but before he secures all the leaves from the 
laurels that await him, he faces the violent task of 
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shaking the Carnegie Institute International entirely 
free from its inheritance of timidity. Every step 
forward deserves applause. And yet, if an interna- 
tional exhibition, worthy of such an impressive title, 
is ever to take place at the Carnegie Institute, far 
more forceful action than gently stepping forward 
will be necessary. 

This year’s exhibition is more serious than the 
exhibitions under the old régime,,;but it is still in 
spots frivolous. That is not the fault of the director, 
as | have suggested. The method of assembling the 
exhibitions has been inherited from the involved past 
and as long as the method continues the exhibition 
will fail to mean all it might. Mr. St. Gaudens has 
taken over the direction of an Institute which for 
years was managed on timid lines. Fear of the prej- 
udices of the ignorant was stronger than desire to 
attract the intelligent. Compromise was the keynote 
with the result that a tradition of fear has become so 
settled in the international affairs of the Institute 
that half a dozen hand grenades well loaded with 
dynamite are needed to clear the atmosphere. 

The patient visitor will find, in this corner and in 
that, an occasional canvas that rises above the dead 
level of organization standards so carefully main- 
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tained in the past. When I speak of corners I mean 
literally corners. Nearly every picture, which is a 
little off the beaten track, is in a corner, but Ill 
come back to this comic detail. 

Someone, or some committee, with power to select 
pictures for the exhibition, was afraid to choose 
paintings of a character not entirely popular. The 
exhibition is dominated by fear, except in the Amer- 
ican department, where a jury better than the aver- 
age, has done its best to take the curse off. Even 
here no medals for extraordinary bravery can be 
given. 

And why all this fear? 

To spend large sums of money and much time and 
trouble in organizing an exhibition to display every 
kind of motor-driven machine in which people can 
travel, and to neglect the airplane on the ground 
that it is a passing fad, or dangerous, or because the 
truck manufacturers’ trust, if there is such an organ- 
ization, thinks that to exhibit the airplane would hurt 
the truck business, is inconceivable. Yet this seems 
to be the principle on which the Carnegie Institute 
still proceeds. Why organize an international exhi- 


bition of paintings and omit whole areas of endeavor 
which are as important in art as the airplane is in 
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mechanics? Here it is only fair once more to insist 
upon the point that Mr. St. Gaudens inherited 
various foreign committees. He is not to blame 
either for the English or the French pictures. 

Look in the French galleries for a moment. ‘The 
best pictures there date back to the excitements of 
the seventies and eighties. One might suppose that 
nothing had happened in France since. Monet or 
Guillaumin were young men. Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, not to mention a dozen less internationally 
famous men, are not represented. Hardly a suspicion 
of what is going on in the world of European art 
has been allowed to come to Pittsburgh. 

Of course a committee which sent to Pittsburgh 
such a confused enormity as The Fall—The Re- 
demption by George Desvallieres, such an empty 
Salonesque as Emile René Menard’s Bucolic, or 
Pierre Laurens’ incredible Widow, gives. itself away. 
And why pay freight on such puerilities as Charles 
Sims” The Countess of Rocksavage and her Son, or 
Gerald Kelly’s Jane? ‘The same question might be 
asked about other foreign and American pictures. 
Before taking. up some of the good points of the 
exhibition I want to make perfectly clear the object 
of this diatribe. “The Carnegie Institute has the 
means and the setting for a great international exhi- 
bition, and as I said in a lecture at the Institute ten 
years ago, it is not compelled to involve its work 
with committees. It is free to act for itself and to 
accept the responsibilities of making its own choice. 
To be able to hold comprehensive international 
exhibitions is a thrilling opportunity, and if the 
exhibitions were assembled without fear, and without 
effort to please the ignorant, but solely for the single 
purpose of presenting intelligently, with real com- 
pleteness, the art of today, Pittsburgh would become 
a unique city which none interested in art could fail 
to visit. 

To return to the exhibition, the Americans come 
off with the highest honors, but no other country is 
as fairly represented so national comparisons, silly at 
best, are in this case, particularly futile. Not very 
often does it happen that prizes are given to such 
paintings as Afterthoughts of Earth by Arthur B. 
Davies. Here is a painting that can be referred to 
seriously as a work of art and it has received a prize! 
This year’s prize awarding jury will go down in 
history. It has come as near as possible to redeeming 
the evils of the prize giving system. After hitting 
the target in the centre by awarding the first prize 
to Mr. Davies it rang the bell again by giving a 
prize to Eugene Speicher for his exceedingly able 
Young Hunter which, besides being far and away 
the best portrait in the entire exhibition, is actually 
carried out to a logical conclusion. A complete can- 
vas is something one finds too seldom. 

Once more the jury of awards performed an un- 


precedented act in awarding an honorable mention 
to Henry Lee McFee for his portrait of a robust 
young baby, one of those pictures which has been 
hidden in a corner and is worth hunting for. 
While tagging the corners one finds in a correspond- 
ing position across the main gallery Guy Péne duBois’ 
gay paint-shop facade and, round the door in another 
corner, William Glackens’ Nude, reproduced in the 
April Arts and one of the three best pictures in the 
exhibition. “Iwo other paintings, reproduced in 
earlier issues of “The Arts are: the portrait of Miss 
Eleanor Stetson by Charles Hopkinson and Maurice 
Sterne’s Peasant Girl, which, had it been hung in 
the main gallery, might have relieved the monotony 
of one of the long walls. 

Other paintings familiar to all followers of exhibi- 
tions, and among the best in the American group, 
are: John Sloan’s Spring Planting—Greenwich Vil- 
lage, George Luks’ The Sulking Boy, Samuel Hal- 
pert’s Madison Square, Gifford Beal’s Sword Fish- 
erman, George Bellows’ Easter Snow, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller’s Portrait of Albert Ryder, Paul Bart- 
lett’s Pond Above the Sea and Rockwell Kent’s 
Down to the Sea, 

Among the American paintings which are off the 
beaten track, the visitor will pause before Charles H. 
Woodbury’s The Bow Wave, Arthur B. Carles’ 
Calla Lilies, Putnam Brinley’s tapestry-like Garden, 
Andrew Dasburg’s New Mexico Landscape and 
Clinton O’Callahan’s At the Bath, in which a nude 
lady is emerging from the academic into the modern 
with a well painted dark skinned attendant. ‘This 
is one of the striking canvases in the exhibition and 
and it was vain to put it in a corner. None could 
miss it. Mr. O’Callahan’s picture, the first I have 
seen of his, makes one want to see more of his work, 
but I think the nude lady is slightly blown up and a 
little weak at the head and feet. Still Mr. O’Calla- 
han has tried for a handsome composition and in 
many respects succeeded, and he doesn’t seem to be 
afraid. 

Another unfamiliar name is John R. Connor, 
whose Christ in the Wilderness is a frank imitation 
of a primitive, or should one say, appreciation? ‘This 
bit of antiquarian research is not ordinary, at least; 
and I have to admit giving a broad smile at Anna 
Sederkvist’s Spring in the Wing of the Cloud—a 
playful fantasy. Maurice Prendergast is at his best 
in his Landscape with Figures, while Allen Tucker’s 
Endings is one of the bright spots in the exhibition. 
Jonas Lie has sent the best landscape I ever saw by 
him. ‘There are two Sargents, and if fashionable 
portraiture were the test his portrait of a seated lady 
would have taken a prize. A better Sargent is the 
one we reproduce to which time has given a touch of 
Victorian charm. There was a time when Sargent’s 
dash seemed the antithesis of the Victorian. Several 
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followers of Sargent display their wares in the same 
gallery to the great advantage of Mr. Sargent. 

As a matter of fact the fashionable portrait game 
is followed more assiduously and more successfully in 
England. Augustus John, now in America, exhibits 
four portraits, three of them of titled people which 
is as it should be when one enters the American 
market. “These portraits can’t be taken too seriously 
and will not elevate Mr, John’s reputation in the 
eyes of American painters, a detail which probably 
does not matter to him. Mr. John is superior to the 
great run of visiting portrait-makers and can, if he 
wants to, raise the standard set by the work of 
such men. 

On the whole the English display at Pittsburgh is 
not inspiring. “The English have a convenient habit 
of giving titles to rather ordinary painters. Skip the 
titled members of the group. Again the jury of 
awards showed intelligence in giving mentions to 
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Leon Underwood’s Mother and Babe, and Henry 
Lamb’s George Kennedy and Family. These help 
to relieve the hard atmosphere of exhibition machines 
that set the standard for the English section. A lot 
of this clap-trap might have been replaced by works 
of the good modern men one sees in England. It is 
certainly time to revise the list of English painters 
who send to the International. 

Among the French pictures worth looking at are 
those by Albert Marquet, Henri Lebasque, Claude 
Monet, Georges d’Espagnat, Paul Signac, Armand 
Guillaumin, Jean de Gaingneron and Madeleine 
Gregoire. In the Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, Ital- 
ian, Spanish and Swedish sections there is nothing 
that requires special comment and this despite the 
fact that in Spain, for example, such excellent paint- 
ers are to be found among contemporaries as Diego 
Rivera. “They will never be discovered by commit- 


tees with official affiliations. 


THE CHARM OF GARDENS 


The Appeal to the Intelligence 


By FLETCHER STEELE 


? WAS Bacon said gardening was the purest of 

human pleasures. Bacon was an Englishman, 
and his idea of a garden was a compromise between 
intellect and sentiment. He extolled order in de- 
sign for its appeal directly to the mind and indirectly 
because it furnished a serene background for medi- 
tation. He also laid down rules to govern the de- 
tails which should satisfy our various human senses, 
instincts and sentiments. 

The French are formed of more rigid intellectual 
fibre. Diderot somewhere explains that it is the 
peculiarity of the French to judge everything with 
the mind. Lucien Corpechot goes further. He 
asserts that French products in the Fine Arts, includ- 
ing their gardens, appeal exclusively to the intellect. 
It is important to know more about his ideas in order 
to define our subject. And to avoid the charge of 
exaggeration in interpretation of his thesis it is sufh- 
cient to quote him almost at random. He writes: 
“The garden of Le Notre is not a thing made for 
the pleasure of the senses. It is a structure of the 
mind. ‘Terraces scorched by the sun, esplanades like 
deserts are not made for promenades. The avenues 
are tunnels of light or telescopes turned on a chosen 
point. Flowers are not there for their perfume nor 
to intoxicate the eye with their beauty, but to relieve 
the great canvas with carefully located flecks of 
color. Woods are not planted for their grateful 
shades but to fulfill the law of contrast.” No 
length is too far for him to go in denying to our 
senses and sentiments any part in the proper enjoy- 
ment of French Gardens. He sums up for us in 
saying of the gardens of Merengire: “It is the gar- 
den of the intellect, in all its purity—in all its excel- 
lent majesty. It is beauty frozen into a perfection 
which improves itself on the mind with such force 
that one suddenly feels pity for all that is rare or 
delicate.” 

An ordinary man finds much in the gardens of 
France that invokes the pleasures of the senses, 
nevertheless. But suppose we examine only those 
qualities in his gardens which the Frenchman credits 
with an appeal to the intelligence alone. In the first 
place the plans are invariably intelligible and orderly. 
At first sight one understands the general scheme. 
Further discovery is limited to details. Each detail is 
not only a joy in itself but is as necessary to the 
whole design as are the divers wheels in a complicated 
piece of machinery. 

There is mental rest and comfort in harmony, 
balance and order. These great rules of Fine Art 


become obvious in French gardens. Harmony is 
inherent in the three unities which inflexibly con- 
trol all the project, floor of earth or water, walls of 
verdure or marble and the sky. The balance is 
symmetrically swung on great axes. Order is found 
in all things both great and small. It is by intent 
that the gardens are as abstract as an exposition in 
mathematics. In their very detachment les a 
serenity which belongs only to grand simplicity. 
Everywhere the will of man is supreme. They have 
in good measure the splendor of great ideas and thus 
provide “instant recreation and a stimulus that lifts 
one out of life’s ordinary routine.” 

To many of our more romantic race these gardens 
seem cold and stiff. We are apt to agree with Sed- 
ding who maintains that the Frenchman uses the 
resources of Nature not to interpret them nor per- 
fect them along their own lines, but to express his 
own interesting ideas. “Hence,” he goes on to say, 
“a certain unscrupulousness towards Nature in the 
French Garden.” 

The abstract and logical is, for us modern children 
of science, but a small part of the intellect. Or, to 
be more accurate, the laws founded on human 
thought alone cover but a small part of our universe. 
In the light of modern research we have come to 
some realization of the larger rule governing natural 
scenery. We know the why and how of landscape. 
In consequence we have a respect and an intelligently 
grounded affection for it that is far from the ignorant 
if romantic passion of the eighteenth century. 

As a result, we architects of the earth’s surface 
have learned that intelligent design lies in obedience 
to Nature’s laws, no matter how far we carry the 
modifications of existing conditions in deference to 
human ideals and needs. Disregard of these laws 
merely to satisfy flights of imaginative design does 
not appeal to our common-sense nor our intellect. 
We do not approve of “a certain unscrupulousness 
toward Nature.” Instead, we strive to maintain a 
balance between the conditions as determined by 
existing natural circumstances and our own desires. 
We admire and study those schools of landscape de- 
sign which seem most nearly to strike this balance. 

It has been said that the sculptors of Greece did 
not study anatomy, but arrived at their perfect un- 
derstanding of the human structure solely by observa- 
tion of living men and women. In like manner the 
garden makers of the Italian Renaissance knew 
nothing of our modern science of geology. But they 
were profound students of natural landscape elements 


and voluntarily submitted themselves and their plans 
to the control of topography. Obedience to the 
highest law is liberty. “Their gardens invoke the 
best in our modern intelligence. They prove that 
respect for natural conditions is consistent with a 
lavish exercise of fancy and the widest license in 
adaptation of the ground to human uses. In their 
way the gardens of Italy are as fine as the sculpture 
of Greece. 

Sir George Sitwell is the best interpreter of Italian 
Gardens and one does well to study his conclusions 
in detail. He avers that it is not easy to speak of the 
principles which guided their makers, “for it was in 
poetry, in imagination that they reigned supreme. 

Their first thought was for the esthetic 
impression upon the individual, for sentiment and 
emotion, for intellectual suggestion, for chords struck 
upon those vague, nebulous, spectral feelings which 
are ever trembling upon the threshold of conscious- 
ness. ‘To them the garden seemed to be only half 
the problem, the other half was that blundering 
ghost-haunted miracle, the human mind. ‘Thus they 
learnt the value of striking contrast; of sudden and 
thrilling surprise; of close confinement as a prelude 
to boundless freedom; of scorching sun as a prelude 
to welcome shade or cooling river; of monotony, 
even of ugliness, set for a foil to enchanting beauty 

their work, like that of all great artists, is 
full of mystery, of haunting beauty, of magic which 
all must feel but few can understand.” 

Merely to try to understand must be prosaic after 
this glowing paragraph. But if we are to profit by 
their models it behooves us to seek a bit further. In 
the first place, they never levelled hills nor filled 
valleys to make plains. They did not try to make 
great terraces on level land. In the great period 
they did not carry rivers across whole counties to 
fill lakes where there had been no water. ‘They 
used and modeled Nature as the Greeks treated the 
Acropolis, but they never ignored her nor neg- 
lectedsher; 

In a sense the whole design was predetermined by 
the first selection of the site. “The typical villa was 
located in the country and more often than not in the 
small town on land from some part of which opened 
an outlook of far valley and snow-capped mountain. 
When possible such a view was controlled by the 
house or the house terrace. But it was never left a 
divorced thing, a place seen from another place, as is 
so often done with us. The immediate foreground 
was intelligently considered. In many cases a long, 
narrow terrace marked the edge of a sudden drop in 
level, thus doing away with any middle ground, per- 
mitting the eye to carry far without obstruction. At 
other times vegetation and structures were in- 
troduced to build up a composition with several 
planes to lead the view on and out. The width of 
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the outlook was proportioned to its importance in 
fact and in the individual composition. At the gar- 
den of the Knights of Malta it is only one or two 
degrees wide. From that it widens in different 
places until at Mondragone one has the sensation of 
being poised like an eagle over a great plain. But 
here in fact it is not much more than 180 degrees. 
The enframement of the side of the view was never 
left to chance, but was formed of vegetation or 
masonry as required in individual cases. “The top 
was made of sky, foliage or vaulted ceiling. Never 
did the Italian slip into the fallacy that Nature had 
done all that needed doing and could not be im- 
proved upon. If we admit that for an instant she 
will close up our vistas and hide many of her charms 
forever from sight. 

A view is only one of the advantages found in a 
sloping site. It permits the utmost variety of treat- 
ment in details and in aspect as well as prospect. 
The open terrace may be followed at a lower level 
by a walk overshadowed by trees and shrubs. Stairs 
may be offset by sloping ramps. Details of niche, 
fountain and ballustrade may be so located as to 
pile together in one glorious climax when gathered 
by the eye at the end of the garden. ‘The classic 
example of this method of design is the Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli. Such a vista may pierce planes of sun- 
lighted terrace, shady steps, across fountain and 
pool, to make of a place the very land of magic. 
And on the way each cross path and platform, in sun 
or shade, may be treated as a unit with its own 
peculiar charm, its own surprises, its own climax, so 
that from end to end of the garden the mind is 
diverted in ever new ways, both quiet and gay. 

The value of climax is recognized in all the arts. 
Rhythmic movement, gathering force and importance, 
must lead to some focal point to avoid chaos and 
satisfy the need of purpose in all undertakings. In 
some cases it may be obvious as the grotto at the top 
of the long stairway of fountains at the Villa d’Este 
at Cernobbia or the great fountain in the center of 
the island in the lake of the Boboli Garden. At 
other times it will be a more subtle thing, lying in 
the bit of sky reflected in a pool, the shadow of a 
tree on grassland, the mystery of a closed gate. In 
any case it must be strong enough to catch and hold 
the attention of the observer, who must not be 
diverted over-much to other things. In theory it 
makes no difference whether the climax be built 
around some feature in the foreground or be the 
object of our most distant search. 

Another principle that is admirably worked out in 
the gardens of Italy is the progression from one thing 
to the next in a logical, graceful way. In America 
we are too prone to have a garden here, a pond there 
and a lawn almost anywhere without any clear 
relationship between one and the other. In such a 


place, unity of design is utterly lost no matter how 
well each individual detail may be planned. ‘There 
should be a natural, indeed a seemingly inevitable 
progress from house to terrace, from terrace to gar- 
den, from garden to park or farm. Otherwise the 
intellect is insulted by the offer of a mere collection 
of objects like the odd bits found in a curiosity shop. 
In Italy each part of the place is related to the next 
like the pattern of fine lace. The point where two 
features join is usually dignified by some special 
treatment such as a few steps, a gate or a circular 
seat at cross paths. Such details while connecting 
two places on the one hand, serve also as definite 
marks of separation, which, once passed, shut out that 
which is behind, allowing full concentration on the 
area in which one finds oneself at the moment. 

At their best, the gardens of Italy show supremely 
well the value of contrast, closely related to surprise 
and wonder. But while first impressions are always 
lasting and thus important, they are bound to be 
modified on further acquaintance. Surprise can 
never be wholly fresh again when experience is 
repeated. Wonder is lasting if the phenomenon 
producing the result is sufficiently important. ‘The 
beauty of the sunset is a never-dying wonder, like 
the glory of changing light on the flank of a moun- 
tain. But only great causes are able to bring wonder 


to the average soul. Surprise is a lesser emotion. It. 


belongs perhaps altogether in the category of sensi- 
bility. Contrast, however, while less vivid in signifi- 
cance, is in the end the most important because it is 
always present and becomes more and more marked 
in its effects on sensitive people. In Italy a great 
view is also pretty sure to be complemented by 
walled-in courtyards and gardens, deep tunnels of 
foliage and quiet recesses for refuge from an exposure 
to the universe that leaves one naked-souled in time. 
Gardens are built to live in. For study and quiet 
meditation one turns to a place without compelling 
incident. But for great moments, it is well to have 
the freedom of vast outlooks worthily to stimulate 
our leaping fancy. 

Whatever the garden was like and however it 
was arranged and furnished, the Italian garden 
always drew the inspiration for its design from the 
land itself. On easy slopes the terraces rose or fell 
away from the house, front or back, on the same or 
on cleverly turned axes—sometimes on quite a dif- 
ferent axis altogether. Every natural slope or 
plateau, ravine or waterfall was studied and its 
quality retained though its appearance was often 
strangely altered and humanized. 

Similar opportunities are legion in this beautiful 
country of ours. And to judge from the homes of 
both rich and poor, Americans have an instinct to 
make much of their “views.” We are learning but 
slowly the law of contrast by which we come to 
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make much of our secluded, enclosed areas. Yet 
the main thing is the appreciation of the larger 
opportunity which choice of land with a fine pros- 
pect surely indicates. Seclusion is easier to arrange 
at any time. 

In fact, Americans are second only to the Renais- 
sance Italians in their instinctive choice of fine sites 
on which to build. The French are but little inter- 
ested in the site, finding nothing of particular interest 
which has not been transformed by their hands and 
nothing bad that does not interfere with the execu- 
tion of their design, like a hill in the wrong place. 
In England more often than not the site seems to 
have been imposed on the householder rather than 
chosen by him. It is the exception rather than the 
rule to discover a view from the average suburban 
home of English people of small means, such as is 
the proud possession of thousands in the hilly neigh- 
borhoods of our cities. 

Once settled down in his valleys and his lowlands, 
however, the Englishman knows better than we how 
to bring out every beauty that the site suggests. He 
puts really intelligent effort on the study of the 
needs of his soil and his plants, working far harder 
than we notwithstanding his supposedly better 
climate. On the other hand, Americans seem to be 
possessed of demons urging them to destroy the very 
charms of the site which they have been to such 
pains to discover. “They build flimsy wooden houses 
that look to have been pushed up off the ground on 
a jack. As soon as possible they uproot all the native 
growth save the trees which for some reason are 
usually regarded as sacred. Alas that the shrubs 
and plants get none of this consideration! ‘The sur- 
face is then covered with subsoil from the cellar 
foundation, so that the grass which is sown is always 
starved and browns at the first slight drought. They 
make high, steep slopes instead of rough masonry 
terraces, though oftentimes enough stone is hauled 
away from the cellar hole to build all the walls. The 
slopes are difficult and costly to maintain and ugly at 
best. Then any nursery stock which is fashionable 
at the moment, usually something foreign like 
Japanese barberry, Spirea Van Houttei or Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora, is planted here and there 
without thought. The best that can possibly be said 
of the result is that all is neat. But that word is 
good enough for kitchen pantry and furnace room. 
This reckless, stupid lack of commonsense can and 
will be replaced by a better understanding of the 
art of landscape design. For Americans are clever 
enough to learn in time that “in a garden, as else- 
where, Art has the power by selection, accentuation, 
grouping, and the removal of defects or super- 
fluities, to intensify and surpass the beauty of 
nature.” 

In a real appeal to the intelligence, it is impos- 


sible to overestimate the importance of study and 
understanding of the “genius loci,” that spirit which 
resides in every virgin hillside and ravine, in every 
bush and native flower. It would be fantastic to 
personify this elusive sprite, yet perhaps not alto- 
gether without its use if in so doing we might create 
within us the more jealous determination to guard 
her charms, which are so easily destroyed, so hardly 
coaxed back again when once they have been chased 
away. “Genius loci” is shy and frail, cruelly hurt 
by a picnic egg shell—murdered oh so easily by 
shovel and axe. Yet she smiles under kindly treat- 
ment and responds by unfolding natural beauties for 
which no human design can be a substitute. 

An art developed along these lines is subject to 
higher laws than those devised by man, and in its 
successes can claim the highest intellectual charm. 
Such an art is not to be confined literally to the 
preservation and enhancement of existing details, in 
the manner of certain wild gardens. A wild garden 
may be the best solution for some particular place. 
But its uses are as limited as its character. It is 
the opposite extreme from the coldly abstract French 
Garden and shows often too little the power of 
creative imagination in man, 

There must be a balance between the will of 
Nature and the intent of man. In any case a garden 
represents an idealization of Nature and is a place 
where those natural objects which we select from 
among the.many are protected and encouraged at 
the expense of others which are quite as natural 
in themselves. Even in the wild garden there are 
weeds, 

No, to create a garden which has a charm that 
will appeal to the intelligence, a scheme must be 
devised that is fitted to our fancy and our uses, 
which is “based upon or grows out of the natural 
formation of the ground.” If such inspiration is 
followed the most formidable geometrical lines and 
formal terraces will but adorn and soften plain or 
hillside. The grotto which is built into the native 
rock may easily become the favored retreat of our 
local Genius. And the result is sure to give “the 
intellectual pleasure of the processes of comparison 
and deduction; the-train of association which calls 
up memories of other gardens, of other trees and 
flowers; the appeal to the sympathetic sentiments of 
power and happiness, whereby we rejoice in the vigor 
and well-being of plant and herb and tree. Further, 
nice is the gratification of the instinctive sympathy of 
reason, where the scene has the qualities of appro- 
priateness, diversity in unity, proportion, symmetry 
or balance, orderly progression, all of which come 
under the head of design, or at least of order and 
fitness.” The final reward of a garden thus designed 


than a few beds of annuals. 
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will be the repose that invites the soul to peace and 
meditation. The place will become the secret of 
sweet content. 

The last deep pleasure of the spirit to be 
learned from such a garden will lie in its per- 
manence. It is rational to desire to link those things 
which we see and know with what we have learned 
through history, science and tradition. A good gar- 
den abounds in suggestions of the past. If it is old 
it is alive with that flavor of the long gone designer’s 
care and forethought. It speaks eloquently of the 
quiet dignity of earlier generations. If it be new, it 
is none the less a tribute to the past in its expression 
of the traditions, the likes and interests that we have 
inherited from our fathers. And there are other 
associations no less dear. ‘“The common flowers of 
the cottager’s garden tell of centuries of. collabora- 
tion. ‘The flowers and shrubs and trees with which 
you have adorned your grounds were won for you 
by the curiosity, the aspiration, the patient roaming 
and ceaseless research of a long list of old natur- 
alistsen 

‘The charm of persistence, the endurance beyond 
the season, the striving toward some semblance of 
earthly immortality, is more potent than we fleeting 
pioneers are usually willing to admit. All too often 
one hears said, “There is no use putting in more 
We shall move in a 
year or two.” ‘There are words fraught with sad- 
ness to the true garden lover. ‘“‘What’s the use?” 
is a message of despair for the place about which it 
is spoken even if hope lives in the speaking. ‘The 
temporary garden bed alongside the ill-built tem- 
porary wooden house is a sad reflection on our 
American civilization up to this time. As we relish 
the past, so should we prepare for the future and 
other coming lovers of gardens yet unborn. The 
true gardener has abiding faith and must express it, 
if only by planting an acorn where the “genius 
loci” calls for an oak. Better still is some imprint 
of ourselves in imperishable wall, in steps of stone, 
in a terrace that will be but more beautiful. even if 
the neglect of centuries overtake it perchance. Then 
will our sound satisfaction lie not in showing flowers, 
not in exquisite details of the moment, but in 
knowledge that the charm which has been discovered, 
the genius of the place who has been revealed and 
adorned, is safe for all time, a gift to the future 
more lovely then than even we can now dream. For 
of all works of man the garden alone, the garden 
that graces the site, becomes more beautiful as the 
generations pass through it, as lichens gather on 
the ancient weathered rocks, as the seedlings which 
we have nourished grow to spread great branches 
over the undreamed of children of tomorrow. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS 


Arthur B. Davies 


HE exhibition of paintings and drawings by 
Arthur B. Davies at the Montross gallery 
comes like a late flower of the closing season. 

‘The frequenter of exhibitions sees in the course of 
the winter so much work that is raucous, clamorous 
and ejaculatory, that these canvases with their rare, 
penetrating beauty lay a ‘healing touch on jangled 
nerves. According to the orthodoxy of the moment 
it seems to be against the rules to be charming. ‘The 
task of-battering down old idols and asserting new 
standards apparently leaves the artists no energy 
for joy. 

Davies is in his best vein in this exhibition, and 
that means that he has given free rein to his imagina- 
tion and to his joy in rich and varied inventions in 
color and in delicate rhythm. 

The spectator who can enter into the enchantment 
which he weaves will find the experience both sooth- 
ing and stimulating—soothing because this glamorous 
land of the imagination is a world apart, an escape 
from the oppressive chaos of fact—stimulating be- 
cause of the contact with the energy of a spirit which 
is not content with copying fact, nor even interpret- 
ing fact, but which must make of each composition: a 


creation, self suffiicing and alive with its own inner 
life of harmony. 

In the near future THE Arts plans to devote an 
essay to the art of Arthur B. Davies. — 


Picasso at the Whitney Galleries 


What a number of artists have called the most 
beautiful exhibition of the year, and certainly one 
of the most perfectly arranged exhibitions ever held 
in New York, is now open at The Whitney Studio 
Galleries, 8 West 8th Street. The exhibition is 
made up of the recent work of Pablo Picasso dating 
from 1919 to 1923 and of those superlative Negro 
masks of which a number were reproduced in the 
Arts for March. Presented together in the beauti- 
fully toned galleries the sculpture and the paintings 
create an atmosphere of the most penetrating distinc- 
tion from which all that is unnecessary has been 
eliminated. Mr. de Zayas has placed the various 
objects in such a way that they have become attached 
to the rooms. One can no longer imagine seeing 
these galleries without the present exhibition which 
has taken on the character of permanence. 

To the actual list of works of art which make up 
the display must be added another work of art—the 


GREEK 5TH CENT. 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


arrangement. A sense of balanced spaces that would 
warm the heart of Picasso has been achieved in 
presenting the work, and what rare notes the masks 
make in relation to the walls and the pictures at- 
tached to them. No such opportunity to study the 
recent work of Picasso, under conditions so sympa- 
thetic, has been offered before. ‘The note of the 
exhibition is a subtly perceived sense of order ex- 
pressed in the clearest and simplest terms. 


The Freer Museum Opens 


During my last visit to Mr. Charles Freer’s house 
in Detroit we discussed the plans of the Museum 
which has now become an actuality, and which 
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opened last week in Washington. Freer’s chief occu- 
pation for fully twenty-five years was the collection 
of Oriental and American art, which he left to the 
nation. He had some very fine American paintings, 
and it might as well also be added some less fine 
ones. But on the whole the development of his taste 
was a logical growth, and for him the making of a 
great collection was not for vainglorious purposes 
but was a labor of love. An extremely American 
type of the old school, he delighted to take a single 
sympathetic visitor through his galleries, and he 
discussed the varicus works of art in them apprecia- 
tively and with genuine feeling. On that favorite 
topic of so many collectors, prices, he remained 


MODERN PERSIAN PAINTING 
Salons of America Exhibition 


severely silent. He often talked about his thrilling 
experiences in China. 

A hasty review of the Freer collection would be 
an insult to the memory of an old friend, and time 
has not yet been given to refresh my memory of the 
various works since the gallery opened only on May 
Ist. Within the next few months THE Arts will 
devote to the Freer Museum an adequate article. 
‘Time may change some of Mr. Freer’s attributions, 
but on the whole his gift to his country is of rare 
value. Its chief importance is due to the master- 
pieces of Chinese painting, sculpture and pottery 
which it contains. Of the American artists in the 
Freer Museum Whistler is represented by the Pea- 
cock room and a number of his finest paintings. 


George Fuller 


In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
George Fuller’s birth a centennial exhibition of his 
work has been arranged at the Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. In holding this exhibition the Museum is 


honoring an artist who, although his conceptions and 
aims are remote from those which are current at the 
present day, holds a distinct and permanent place in 
American art. 

To enjoy Fuller’s work one must approach it with 
special sympathy. 


It is done in a manner that be- 
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longs to a past not far enough removed to have the 
appeal of the definitely archaic. It is out of fashion, 
but not enough so to be in fashion again. 

But this is not the only reason why a sympathetic 
attitude is necessary if one is to do justice to Fuller. 
He seemed never quite to get out what he had in 
him and the spectator who does not bring to the 
work a receptive spirit might easily be tempted to 
believe that he did not succeed at all. ‘There are 
pictures here which one feels many painters might 
have almost done. But not quite. And then one 
feels that Fuller was trying to do something which 
he almost did. But not quite. 

His aim was to achieve atmospheric envelop. In 
attempting that he sometimes lost almost everything 
else, and sometimes he did not attain that. He 
seemed always to be waging a dubious battle with 
unruly materials. But after all a manner of paint- 
ing is only good in so far as it expresses what an 
artist has to say, and difficult, teased and manipulated 
as Fuller’s painting usually was he did succeed in 
conveying the certainty of a poetic personality. “The 
value of the work must be tested by the emotion that 
it creates. It is romantic, sometimes sentimental 
and in the receptive mind it has the power to create 
its own mood. 

Fuller began his career as an itinerant portrait 
painter, making likenesses for a few dollars. It was 
not especially remunerative, and the demands of 
family obligations called him to return to his native 
farm at Deerfield, Massachusetts, to win a liveli- 
hood. He had six months in Europe however before 
going back to Deerfield. For fifteen years or more 
he was a farmer. He painted whenever he could, 
but he no longer tried to sell his work. But farming 
did not pay, and at last he sent some of his canvases 
to a Boston dealer. It is pleasant to know that from 
that time on for eight years until his death his success 
was unbroken. 


The National Sculpture Society 


Compared with painters the sculptors are not 
very well provided with opportunities to show their 
work. ‘There are a dozen chances to show pictures 
for every one to show sculpture in New York, and 
when the two are combined it is not always with the 
happiest effect. But the National Sculpture Society 
has decided in opening a big exhibition at the His- 
panic Museum at 155th Street, New York, to give 
the public a chance to see on a scale probably not 
before attempted a great deal of what is going on in 
this field of American art. 

To arrange for exhibition nearly eight hundred 
pieces of sculpture is no small undertaking, and the 
Society is to be congratulated on the way in which 
the problem has been handled. ‘The entrance court, 


the terrace, and the garden provide a fairly good 
outdoor setting for those pieces which especially re- 
quire such a light and background, and the well 
lighted galleries in the Hispanic Museum and the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters are also quite 
well adapted to the purposes of the exhibition. 

Of course the drawback in any very large exhibi- 
tion is the sense of too-muchness that it almost 
inevitably gives. It may be admitted that unless the 
visitor is feeling pretty strong his knees may be 
weakened by a haunting memory of the fatigues of 
some long past World’s Fair. But if he feels dis- 
couraged it is doubtless because he has the deplorable 
habit of trying to swallow everything at one gulp. 
Fortunately there is no need for haste in this case. 
The exhibition is to be open free until the first of 
August; so that whoever wishes to inform himself 
of the state of American sculpture can take his 
Sunday afternoon outings at 155th Street for several 
months to come without the danger to his system 
of absorbing too many large chunks of undigested 
stone. ; 

It is impossible here to go into detailed comment 
on all or even much of the work. In general the 
standard of technical competence is high. ‘There is 
refinement and good taste and skill in abundance. 
Very striking originality is scarce—but then it always 
Style is less in evidence than skill. A definite 
note of style is contributed by Hunt Diedrich, by 
Cecil de B. Howard, and by Arthur Lee. One of 


the most significant figures in American sculpture to- 
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day, Gaston Lachaise, is not represented at all. 
Neither is Alfeo Faggi, though his work is more 
original than that of nine-tenths of the Society. 

But on the whole I suppose it is a pretty repre- 
sentative showing. Conspicuous in making it a suc- 
cess are Frederick MacMonnies, James Earl Fraser, 
Gertrude Whitney, Paul Bartlett, Chester Beach, 
Edmond Quinn, Gutzon Borglum, Rudolph Evans, 
Stirling Calder, John Gregory, Albert Laessle, Sal- 
vatore Bilotti, Edward Sanford, Sherry Fry, Charles 
Grafly, Mahonri Young and Paul Manship. ‘The 
late Charles Cary Runsey is well represented by a 
series of pieces. Victor Salvatore has a rather re- 
markable portrait, and a much less interesting figure. 
Daniel Chester French brings his usual great skill 
in modelling to the service of not very thrilling ideas. 
Andrew O’Connor, Jr., shows two pieces which 
demonstrate his own combination of delicate feeling 
and fine workmanship, and Albin Polasek is repre- 
sented by Man Chiselling his own Destiny. 


Superb Renoirs Are Shown 
At the Durand-Ruel galleries friends of M. 


Durand-Ruel have seen off and on during the winter 
a collection of seven Renoirs that represent one 
period of the great artist’s work gloriously. Anyone 
who has been fortunate enough to secure an invita- 
tion to see these famous Renoirs will not dally by the 
wayside but will hasten to the galleries where the 
rarest enjoyment awaits him. At the same gallery 
may be seen the work of Mary Cassatt. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


By ALAN BURROUGHS 


WO of the books to be reviewed this month 

are more or less linked by their absolute con- 
trast. Set one opposite the other, and you may see 
the two ends of contemporary art theory. In the 
first Willard Huntington Wright says that modern 
art is not painting at all; that our artists ought to 
play on the color-organ, the “clavilux.” John W. 
Beatty in the second volume, were his conclusions 
carried to a logical point, would show that good 
artists are merely clever (and perhaps exceptional ) 
photographers. Who would allow himself to miss 
such a sight as the color-organ battling with the 
camera? 

It is a tantalizing prospect, but also one which 
leaves the situation unchanged as far as most of us 
are concerned. It ought to be changed; for the 
simple reason that these two books clear up the 
two approaches to art most familiar today. On the 
new side are ranged those observers (rarely painters 
themselves) who analyze modern work and_ talk 
in musical terms,—of scales and keys with dimen- 
On the other, stand the academic painters 
and charming people (confess it openly!) who 
“don’t know much about art,” but know what they 
like. These latter believe that nature begins and 
ends all painting, that the reproduction of beauty 
means the reproduction of truth and hence of 
nature. Books which deal with these two extremes 
and simplify the situation by eliminating their own 
theory ought not be confused. “They deserve sep- 
arate treatment. 


sions. 


Tue Furure oF PAINTING, BY WILLARD HUNT- 
INGTON. WricHT. B. W. Huesscu, INc., NEw 
ORK 9235 


Of the two, this volume is the more difficult to 
understand because the author creates a new art out 
of a familiar one and defends his act broadly, taking 
up the matter from several points of view. In brief, 
he asserts that 

“all painting up to the time of Turner and Dela- 
croix was an art of black and white. Color played 
no organic part in the classical pictorial conception. 
All forms and rhythms were conceived and expressed 
in drawings.” 


The old art of painting then meant the art of 
drawing. He supports this neatly by calling atten- 
tion to the undeniable fact that an “old master” 
can be reduced to its simplest lines and masses, and 
yet retain its main force; a reproduction of a Rem- 
brandt, say, remains almost as completely a good 
picture as the original. ‘The fact is, says the author, 
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“the art of painting is not an art of color.” ‘This 
new art he discovers developed with Turner, who 


“sought to heighten the intensity of color. Dela- 
croix strove to develop the dramatic possibilities of 
color. ‘The Impressionists endeavored to solve the 
problem of light and vibration. "The Pointillists 
carried the science of color-juxtaposition and the 
interactivity of complimentaries to a coldly intellec- 
tual extreme. Gauguin worked exclusively in the 
decorative value of pure color. Matisse devoted 
himself to the harmonic relationships of color. ‘The 
Cubists sought to eliminate objectivity—the essence 
of painting—and to achieve form by intersecting 
tonal planes. Cézanne carried his researches in the 
optics of chromatic gradations to a point where he 
was able to determine the active functions of color, 
and thus to supplant form with color, thereby 
achieving a simultaneous conception and eliminating 
the very basis of painting—namely: representation 
by line and mass in the scale of black and white. 
The Synchromists, carrying forward Cézanne’s dis- 
coveries, co-ordinated and rationalized the palette, 
and made of every color and tone in the painter’s 
entire gamut a relatively fixed attribute in the con- 
struction of form.” 


Accepting this, there can be no future for color as 
painting; “the truly vital artist can find no inspira- 
tion in decorating a sepulchre’s interior.” In short, 
he must go to the new medium of pure color, light, 
and play on the stops of the ‘“‘clavilux,” sending out 
intense streams of mobile tone, making music visible. 

For the sake of space one must pass over stumbling 
blocks, such as the author’s belief that it is the 
artist who continually seeks new theories, that there 
is a tangible progress in art (other than in media or 
mannerisms) that ““No painter has surpassed or ever 
will surpass Rubens,” that “today there are no longer 
any problems either technical or esthetic confronting 
the painter,” that Cézanne was “self-conscious” ! 
One must come down to the fundamentals of Mr. 
Wright’s theory and ask, is color possible without 
form? Can one make a practical distinction be- 
tween mass and color? Can even a color-organ dis- 
associate tones and their shapes on a screen or any 
other objective? 

We do not receive any explanation of how or 
why masses are opposed to color and can not be 
mingled on canvas with harmonious, esthetic results, 
though we are granted the belief that they have been 
mingled—“confused”’ is the term used. “The art of 
color will be for occasional reaction and stimulation, 
like symphony: concerts and the drama.” But will 
the colored lights have no edges? If not, how 
surely will they be able to convey any emotional 


language or signs? If they do have edges and make 
shapes, then the effect will be esthetically no dif- 
ferent from that received from a roomful of abstract 
paintings, which Mr. Wright has said are not paint- 
ings at all, but work in the art of color! 

He comes closest to explanation when he writes 
that the reactions from this new art are “far more 
intense and satisfying than, the reactions to be 
obtained from painting’’—which, of course, begs the 
question. He gives for reason that “the medium of 
the art of color is a physical property which has a 
direct vibratory action upon the optic nerve.” One 
might as well say that music is a better art than 
painting because it has more physiological effect! 

“The Future of Painting’ nevertheless contributes 
the color-organ to the field of esthetic theory. Mr. 
Wright certainly succeeds in linking up the “clavi- 
lux” with the framed picture. The sketch of the 
development of color since the time of Delacroix is 
also valuable for its conciseness. But in so far as 
the essay shows that painting serves only “a decora- 
tive and representational purpose,” that it has noth- 
ing to do with the present beyond serving a utilitarian 
end, in spite of the work by Degas, Davies and a 
host of artists who make colors and lines and masses 
into a living expression; in so far as this book con- 
tains such beliefs it ridicules itself. 

Indeed, it leaves the situation unchanged. It 
usurps color for a new and purer purpose. It leaves 
the theory of art untouched. , Unfortunately it 
denies that the men who use brushes today or have 
used them since the seventeenth century have or had 
any esthetic excuse for being painters. “The 
Future of Painting” deals in reality with the future 
of the art of color, and Mr. Wright’s energy has 
gone to waste in trying to deal with further zsthetic 
effort on the part of painters. 


Tue RELATION oF Art TO NaTvuRE, BY JOHN W. 
Beatty, WiLL1Iam Epwin Rupcez, New York, 
| AL 


“My purpose in writing this treatise,’ says Mr. 
Beatty at the very beginning, “‘is to establish, if this 
be found possible, a foundation for the belief that 
the art of the painter and sculptor is imitative, not 
creative; that the great masterpieces of art which 
have withstood the test of time rest firmly upon the 
supreme expression of character and beauty as these 
qualities are revealed in man and nature; that it is 
the mission of art to reveal and make plain these 
rare and lovely qualities.” 


This he supports by quotations from Kuo Hsi, Da 
Vinci, Diirer, Michelangelo, Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Stuart, Lawrence, Constable, Corot, Millet, 
Whistler, La Farge, Homer, Mauve, Rodin, Thayer, 
Ranger, Segantini and seventeen writers and philoso- 
phers. 
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How imposing this method could be made if the 
author had included but the words: “Not neces- 
sarily objective character, but subjective character” 
in his definition, and if he had supported it by 
referring to the subjective attitude of his authorities 
as well as their objective words. With this addition 
he would at least give the appearance of having 
understood what qualities others admire in time 
tested work. He would not then have quoted 
Michelangelo to the effect that imitation is the 
method of good artists because he would have taken 
into account the fact that Michelangelo himself did 
much more than select certain objects in nature and 
copy them. The great master of sculpture had to 
twist, bend and knot nature into an exaggerated 
form to do his artistic sense justice. He may have 
talked imitation as Mr. Beatty means it; but he 
created his work by distorting nature. Hogarth 
talked of truth, simplicity and nature, but he painted 
with full consciousness of his own gifts and drew 
with caustic exaggeration. Could he have imitated 
nature and been the caricaturist that he was? Nature 
in the words of others quoted is the source of inspira- 
tion; from which the author concludes that they too 
imitated! And not once does Mr. Beatty save him- 
self by choosing the broader Greek meaning of the 
word “imitation.” 

When Da Vinci wrote, “All visible things derive 
existence from nature and from these same things Is 
born painting,” he evidently meant nature in the 
sense of all life; his words can be translated as mean- 


- ing that painting is derived from life. Corot wrote, 


“Truth is the first thing in art, and the second, and 
the third.” But does truth mean imitation? Was 
not Corot more true to himself than he was to ex- 
ternals? Abbott Thayer is quoted as interpreting 
nature as the universe. Whistler wrote of that rare 
moment when nature “for once has sung in tune.” 
Whose tune? By the use of that metaphor he 
showed that he used nature, as he said in another 
place, merely as a keyboard on which he played his 
own personality. Is this imitation? Surely these 
should have been warnings to Mr. Beatty as he 
began constructing his theory. One would think 
that an author who intended writing about the 
relation of something to nature would at least have 
defined that key word more than by implication. 

Of course, there have been many who believe in 
this be-all-end-all formula of imitation. ‘The rise 
of the camera, the mechanical imitator, has not even 
scared them into a reconsideration of their theory. 
But it is rare indeed for a prominent individual to 
believe that even Shakespeare merely imitated, that 
the words he wrote ‘‘were such as he heard in the 
ordinary conversation in which he joined,” that in 
effect he found Hamlet among his contemporaries 
in aninn. It involves a queer idea of what an artist, 


in the broad sense,—a creator, actually does. . Be- 
cause nature, the objective nature of external ap- 
pearances, seems to have been taken as the initial 
move in the creation of a work of art Mr. Beatty 
jumps to the conclusion that objective nature in- 
cludes all that goes into a work of art! ‘The only 
thing is to see,’ he quotes, standing sponsor for the 
literal meaning of the words. And thus he dismisses 
the other four-fifths of the artist’s sensations which 
are all a force in the artistic consciousness. 

What would Mr. Wright say to this theory of 
imitation? JI shudder to think of the meeting of 
these two volumes on the same shelf. ‘Their presence 
together is a warning to all who would try to fit the 
world’s zsthetic nose into a muzzle, instead of mak- 
ing their muzzle large enough to fit what already 
exists and is irretrievably molded the moment it has 
made its appearance. A new theory may alter the 
future; it can not even touch the past. 


PREMIERS PAYSAGES, PAR Maurice Denis, HENRI 
LAURENS, PARIS, IMPORTED BY E. WEYHE. 


This cardboard bound book of sixteen pages is a 
child’s lesson in painting. On one page is a colored 
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drawing, on the next the same drawing in black and 
white for the child to paint. Maurice Denis has 
done it beautifully and added little sentences of 
advice. “Here,” he puts under a colored picture, 
“is a market and a beautiful cathedral.” On the 
uncolored page of the same drawing he writes, “It 
isn’t dificult to make houses if you don’t put in all 
the windows.” He gives other lessons: “Try to 
draw trees. And make them look as much like them- 
selves as if you were doing men.” ‘Seeing his 
father at the end of the walk the boy cries out, 
‘Oh you are so small, Papa Maurice!’ That’s per- 
spective.” It is a charming little book, with draw- 
ings that all ages should like. 


Lreonarpo Da Vinci's NOTEBOOKS, EDITED BY 
Epwarp McCurpy, THE Empire STaTE Book 
Co., New York, 1923. 


Leonardo’s notebook, so valuable as a commentary 
to his time and the methods used by others as well 
as himself, has been out of print for several years. 
‘This new edition which is sold at a reasonable price 
and which is adequately arranged will fill an obvious 
need. 


PABLO PICA 


THE SKYLIGHT 


A modern musician was muttering about a recent 
concert when a lady defended the programme on 
the ground that it was entirely made up of classics. 

“Don’t you think we should have our taste culti- 
vated by hearing the classics?” she asked the modern 
musician. And it was quite evident that she thought 
he was stumped. 

Very bored, he murmured: “A classic is a thing 
that’s been kicked around so much that its sharp 
edges have become round and its round edges have 
become sharp.” —C, S. 


A very earnest mother who believes in democracy 
as a complete ideal and is trying to bring up her 
daughter accordingly said to me, the child’s teacher: 


“T am trying to teach Libby to appreciate medi- 
ocrity.” Need I add that the child has her mother’s 
perfect sense of logic and begins to display already 
the mother’s gifts for democracy? I wonder if the 
editors of The Skylight agree with me in suspecting 
that some of our art museums are bringing little 
children unto them because they also believe in teach- 
ing “the appreciation of mediocrity.” Please do not 
sign this communication because I am a public school 
teacher and do not want to lose my job by giving 
away the secret of democratic education.” 


“And who did these?” asked a California lady 
who has just awakened to the free education possibili- 
ties of the art dealers’ galleries. 

“Rembrandt,” answered the dealer with proper 
solemnity. 

“Really, why I think he’s improved tremendously.” 
—Sun-KIssEpD. 


We were rude enough to follow a “docent”’ as she 
was called, while she led a group of school children 
through a certain small city museum not long ago. 

From picture to picture they went. 

“Now children this painting is by Tryon. What 
is he famous for?’ No answer. ‘The name of an 
animal,” prompted the sweet docent. “‘Horses,”’ said 
one little boy. “Cows,” said another. “That is right,” 
said the docent. “Cows, Tryon, Tryon, cows.” 
Now next week I shall see which of you remembers 
best. And this is a particularly interesting Tryon 
because it has no cows.” At this there was a slight 
rumbling while Tryon took the opportunity to turn 
over in his grave. 

The next painting was called The Monarch of 
the Forest. 

“Now children what does monarch of the forest 


mean?” 


“That’s the big tree in the middle,” came in 
chorus. 

“You all know that, don’t you,” smiled the docent, 
“but you mustn’t forget the little trees also. “The 
forest has little monarchs as well as big monarchs.” 

In the foreground of the next masterpiece exam- 
ined by the class were several domestic animals. 

Each one in turn was named by the bright little 
children. And to put the final proof of their pro- 
fundity the dear docent said: 

“And what noise does the pig make?” 

“Umpf-umpf-umpf,” came in crescendo. 

“Sh, sh, sh,” admonished teacher, laughing. ‘Not 
too much noise in the art gallery.”’ 

“Our hour is up now,” said the kindly lady, and 
merrily the children ran after teacher to the door of 
the museum.’—B. P. 
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BOUND VOLUMES of THE ARTS 


P \HE publication of this issue of THE ARTS marks the ending of 
the first half year of publication under the present management 
and the completion of volume number three. 


Many of our readers have expressed a desire to have their copies of 
THE ARTS bound so that they may be kept for permanent reference 
purposes. Arrangements have therefore been made to have the 
magazine bound in volumes of six issues. 


The first six numbers of 1923 are now in the process of binding. 
The cover, in stiff cloth, will be a pleasing blue of a slightly darker 
shade than the cover of the regular monthly issues. The title of 
the magazine will be lettered in black type on the front cover and 
the number of the volume lettered in black on the back of the book. 


In the front of each volume will be bound a title page and index 
which will make it possible to locate any article in the volume 
quickly. The book will be constructed in every detail so as to 
appeal to the best taste and will be a valuable addition to the library 
of anyone interested in art. 


Inasmuch as we are binding only a limited number in addition to 
those for which orders have already been received you should not 
delay sending in your order. All orders for this volume will be 
filled as they are received until the supply is exhausted. 


The price including the copies is $6.00. If you have these six issues 
intact, however, you may return them to us in exchange for those 
supplied in the volume. This will mean a reduction of $2.50 from 
the above price. All carriage charges are extra. 
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audience said: 

“Would you mind explaining to me why modern artists make things so ugly? I 
could be very much interested in modern art if it were only beautiful.” 

Those wishing to enjoy the sensation which a confidence of this kind gives to the 
recipient should first find a stone wall. Approaching it until twelve inches away from the 
stone, bend quickly so that the head comes sharply in contact with the wall. The resulting 
sensation is what is felt when one is asked ‘‘why modern artists always make things so ugly.” 

Explain! Speech vanished in a flurry of stars. After the stars faded and the head 
cleared, the question came popping up again. It struck me as the funniest question in the 
world. I began to waylay people and put the question to them expecting riotous laughter. 
Not at all. Several otherwise perfectly sane people accepted the question in all serious- 
ness and replied with the utmost sobriety: 

“That’s exactly what I’ve been wondering. Why do they?” 

Of course the idea is absurd; yet when you realize that it is rather prevalent you 
can’t help wondering about its origin. By actual experiment I found that eighteeen people 
out of twenty people who were asked the question wanted to know “why modern artists 
make things so ugly.” I can’t explain the question because it doesn’t exist for me. But 
in trying to discover why so many people hold such strange notions | have learned a little 
about their ideas of what a beautiful picture is. 

It appears that for these people the beautiful picture is a more or less standardized 
object, and that their standard has been formed by a more or less vague acquaintance 
with the starred pictures in the guide-books. This standard is at once vague and definitely 
limiting. It demands that the beautiful picture shall not tread on the toes of accepted 
ideas. It does not recognize the artist as a personality, or as more than a naturalistic copier 
of subjects that have been labelled “‘artistic.” It does not recognize form except when it 
fits exactly in a mould already made. It does not recognize color unless the color is either 
monochromatic or somewhat sweet. The subject of the picture must suggest an agreeable, 
sentimental or moral idea. 

Any conception of the work of art as a unique creation is outside of this standard. 
Any thought that sweetness and light may not be part of the artist’s aim, and therefore 
cannot enter into his work, any conception that the artist may look upon life with bitter, 
penetrating mockery, that he may see color and form as it has never been seen before, that 
acrid color may serve his purpose better than sweet color, or dissonance better than har- 
mony, that the sweet, the hackneyed, the imitation, the flimsy, the flunky are really the 
ugly and that what is so often called ugly only appears so to those who insist upon meas- 
uring new ideas and new inventions too complacently—any such thought is outside of the 
limits set by this standard. The new vision, if it be really a new vision, is not ugly to those 
who care deeply for art as an expressive force. When people ask why modern artists 
“make things so ugly,” is it because they find too disturbing the work of a man who creates 
compositions and designs which cannot be tagged and measured and put away immediately, 
each in its proper pigeon-hole? ForBES WATSON. 


A i a lecture, given at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, last month, one of the 
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THE SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF 
THE LOUVRE 


By RAYMOND KOECKLIN 


HE Louvre Museum is one of the richest in 

the world. Founded in the midst of a French 
Revolution by a decree of the Convention it inherited 
the collections patiently gathered during three cen- 
turies by the Kings of France, the Italian paintings 
of Francois I and Louis XIV, and the Flemish and 
Dutch paintings of Louis XVI. The purchases 
made by the successive governments of the nine- 
teenth century, the Restoration, Napoleon III and 
the Republic, continue to enrich it. The erudition 
of the curators replaced, in the selection of works 
of art, the taste of the sovereigns and their advisors. 
But in the last years of the nineteenth century, 
because the price of art objects greatly increased, 
principally as a result of the collections that were 
forming in America, the budget allowed by the 
State to the Museum was not sufficient to continue 
in a proper way, the growth of its collection. 
From all sides, among art lovers, the sentiment arose 
that the cultivated public which profited by the ar- 
tistic patrimony of the nation, owned it to itself to 
contribute to the maintenance of the Louvre. From 
that sentiment was born, in 1897, the Société des 
Amis du Louvre. 


Indeed, the art lovers did not wait until that 
moment to show their generosity toward the 
Museum. Numerous gifts were made during the 
course of the nineteenth century. It will suffice to re- 
call the gift of Sauvageot, that simple violinist of the 
STONE-FRENCH Orchestra of the Opera, who, having succeeded, with gs. ONE FRENCH 

12th Century the savings of his modest salary, in constituting an 12th Century 
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admirable collection of art objects of the Middle 
Ages and of the Rennaissance, offered it, in whole, 
to the Louvre in 1856. And in 1870 came the gift 
of Dr. Lacaze. ‘The admirable paintings of this 
collection reunited in the entrance of the Museum, 
in the great hall that bears his name, offer to visitors 
a most sumptuous and sympathetic reception. “Those 
were, nevertheless, exceptional generosities. The 
problem was to reach the great public and not only 
to obtain from it new gifts, but also to form a fund, 
capital or income, from which it would be possible 
to draw, when the funds of the Museum were 
exhausted, in order to secure works that the 
Museum needed and would otherwise be likely to lose. 
At the call of a few men of taste and heart, a com- 
mittee was constituted which, associating with the 
curators of the Louvre all the persons who were of 
account in the world of art lovers of Paris, invited 
the public to collaborate with them. It is a rare 
thing when a just idea, well presented, is not well 


received ; this idea had a quick response, and at the 
moment of the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foun- 
dation, celebrated in 1922, the Society counted 
nearly thirty-five hundred members. 

To enable the less fortunate art lovers to con- 
tribute, the yearly quota was very low. It was fixed 
at twenty francs, but it was understood that those 
who could do better were not discouraged from 
doing so. Many made their contribution through 
a payment of five hundred francs, many subscribed 
more important sums, and when an occasion that 
could not be missed presented itself and a greater 
effort was required, very generous gifts were re- 
ceived. The directors of the Society endeavor to 
look after its adherents; several times in the year 
they organize for their benefit visits to private col- 
lections in the residences or chateaux which are not 
easy of access. When Parliament decided to estab- 
lish an entrance fee to the museums it was arranged 
to exempt the Friends of the Louvre, and naturally 
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every time that a gallery is inaugurated in the 
Museum, every time that a recent gift is exhibited, 
the Society has the first view. Each year also, at 
the general Assembly, the names of the donators 
are announced and a paper is read about one of 
them and later is published. ‘These notices, when 
published, form a sort of Golden Book of generosity 
toward the Louvre. 

Thanks to this association of the great public 
with the curators of the Louvre, extremely impor- 
tant works have been acquired which occupy a 
prominent position among the masterpieces of the 
Museum. ‘The first one was the beautiful Virgin 
by Baldovinetti, then came the great Flemish tapes- 
try of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
The Final Judgment, the Pitié de Villeneuve d’ 
Avignon, one of the most moving primitives of the 
fifteenth century, the Portrait of Pierre Guthe, one 
of the only works signed by Francois Clouet, the 
titular painter of the Kings of France of the six- 
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teenth century. The Eva Pandora Prima by Jean 
Cousin, a miniature by Jean Fouquet, and the Battle 
of Cannes, were acquired later, and after them the 
Funeral of Phocion by Poussin, Turkish Bathers by 
Ingres, one of the favorite paintings of the master, 
and the Crispin and Scapin by Daumier. And in 
sculpture The Louvre received from the Society, 
in addition to a beautiful example of the Porte- 
vine school of the twelfth century, the reclining 
figures of King Charles IV and Queen Jeanne 
d’Evreux (fourteenth century) by the famous 
image-maker, Jean de Liege. The Society further 
contributed in large measure to the enrichment of 
the collection of French drawings of the nineteenth 
century which it acquired in public sales—drawings 
by Delacroix, Millet, Rousseau, Daubigny, Car- 
peaux, Dupré, and Daumier, which came to join the 
forty sepias by Claude Lorraine, bought from M. 
Heseltine, the great English collector. Moreover, 
the Society did not fail to aid the formation of new 
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galleries of Oriental art. When, in 1922, all these 
acquisitions were assembled during a few weeks 
in a room in the Louvre, on the occasion of the 
jubilee of the Society, there was no argument—the 
Society had obviously fulfilled its purpose for the 
good of the Museum. A handsome album, published 
at the time, illustrated the gifts and is a souvenir 
of the work done by the Society. 

Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether the 
acquisitions made by the Society, no matter how 
magnificent they are, constitute its best title to 
recognition. The increase in the price of works 
of art which created the necessity of its constitution, 
makes its intervention in the sales difficult, especially 
during the last few years, and the resources of the 
Museum and those of the Amis are not sufficient 
for the acquisition of the capital pieces. But many 
collections exist in this country, once so rich, and 
innumerable collectors still keep in their possession 
precious objects. The policy of the Society should 


be to keep the Museum in the minds of those col- 
lectors, to make them love it so deeply that when 
they think of the future and of the fatal moment 
when they will be forced to depart from their 
treasures, the Louvre will be present in their spirits. 


THE FU NER AL OF P'HLOLGLON 


It is necessary, if they cannot leave all their works 
of art to the Museum that they should at least 
apportion a certain number to The Louvre. No 
great efforts were needed to make the art lovers 
form these habits of generosity and the marble plates 
where their names are inscribed at the doors of the 
Galerie d’Apollon, increase happily every year. 
Sometimes entire collections are left to the 
Museum like those of Baron Davillier and the 
Count de Camondo and even collections which be- 
longed to foreigners, like those of the Englishman 
Thomy Thierry or the Russian Baron de Schlicht- 
ing. At other times single objects are given from 
illustrious collections at the moment of their dis- 
persal. ‘These are selected often to fill a void in the 
collections of the Museum. ‘The farther the move- 
ment goes the more it is accelerated, and even during 
the terrible years of the war, when the Galleries 
were closed, and their treasures had to leave in haste 
for the safer regions of the South, the gifts kept on 
being singularly numerous. On the day following 
the peace, the administration of the museum consid- 
ered it an honor to reunite them all in a gallery. 
The opening of this exhibition was the first artistic 
ceremony which followed the armistice and it was 
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a very great surprise to many, especially to foreign- 
ers, when they saw that on the vast walls and in the 
numerous show cases the richest and most interesting 
gifts were accumulated. Of course, all the donators 
were not Amis du Louvre, but they were in the 
majority. Many were called to sit in the Council 
of the Society, and even those who had remained 
outside of the Society were animated by its spirit. 

All would not have been said about the dmis du 
Louvre, if its actions during the war were not men- 
tioned, At that moment the question was not the 
purchase of works of art, and it might have been 
thought that the Society would become inactive, but 
it recognized quickly that a role of charity was its 
duty, and it knew how to fulfil it. ‘The old artists, 
through the war, had lost their means of livelihood, 
and misfortune was awaiting them; among the 
young, many were at the front, often leaving their 
families in distress; the Society intervened to relieve 
those miseries. “The Society no longer asked for 
payment of fees, but gave notice that those sent to 
it would be employed for charities for the artists; 
its appeal was heard, its members continued their 
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offerings and among the most generous, I have 
pleasure in saying it, were many made by Ameri- 
cans; one of the largest gifts received by the Fra- 
ternité Artistique, to which M. Leon Bonnat had 
so ardently devoted himself, was that of the dmis 
du Louvre. 

Similar work for the advancement of museums is 
carried on in several countries in Europe. It was 
Holland which gave the example with the Rem- 
brandt Society, our senior; in the same year of the 
foundation of the Amis du Louvre, the Auxiliary 
Society to Museums was founded in Geneva, and 
the Kaiser Frederick Gesellschaft in Berlin; later 
was formed The National Art Collection Fund ot 
London, Different rules regulate some of them, but 
they all have the same purpose and they all fulfil 
this purpose. We know that the great museums 
in America also have friends who are the principal 
causes of their prosperity. It is while thinking of 
them that these lines are written. Perhaps, even if 
the means of action of the Americans are more con- 
siderable, they might be interested in knowing what 
old Europe has attempted and what accomplished. 
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GERMAN TRADITION AND MUSIC OF TODAY 


By Epwin Evans 


VERY now and then some champion of modern 

music flutters the dove-cotes by launching an 
attack upon one or other of the German classics, 
whom those of us who have reached middle age 
were brought up to regard as sacrosanct, at least so 
far as their music is concerned. One day it is 
Diaghileff, that shrewd observer, with a finger on 
the pulse of all that may be termed tendencious, 
who declares that Beethoven is a putrifying corpse, 
and Brahms a mummy. Or was it the other way 
about? The point is immaterial. Another day it 
is Stravinsky who asserts that Beethoven was a 
great man, but not a great composer. Long ago 
it was Debussy who described the personages of 
Wagnerian music-drama as a society of amiable 
lunatics who insisted upon presenting you, musi- 
cally, with their visiting cards at every meeting. 
Here in England one often hears some young 
musician denouncing a great master, though the 
practice is not so common as it was in the first decade 
of this century, for reasons which will transpire in 
the course of this article. From all countries in 
Europe, except those where German is spoken, come 
these periodical outbursts of elements which are 
heterodox to the German tradition. “They are a 
symptom of irritation which constantly lures people 
to say more than they should, and more than they 
intended. 

As one whose sympathies have been enlisted on 
the side of the heterodox, and to whom personal 
intercourse has afforded some insight into the true 
inwardness of these attacks, I feel that I may, 
without presumption, attempt to explain them. Be- 
fore proceeding to do sc, however, we may as well 
take it as common ground that any man who chal- 
lenges a firmly established opinion in any field is 
almost inevitably driven to overstate his case. A 
temperate and balanced criticism of the period dur- 
ing which German ideas predominated in music, 
with a reasonable appraisement of its results, good 
and bad, would not provoke discussion, and there- 
fore not stimulate thought in wide circles. I know 
that no editor would give it headlines. But let 
somebody say that Brahms is a mummy, and out 
comes the large type; the lethargy of those who 
have been too docile receives a shock, which is very 
good for them; controversial heat is generated, and 
out of its furnace comes, besides a large quantity of 
slag, a proportion, minute but valuable, of serious 
thought. If we are very lucky it may even be con- 
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structive thought. But whether it is or not, the 
main result is that many people who had previously 
accepted the general opinion without question are 
stimulated to look at it, often for the first time, from 
a critical angle. Let us not therefore be too harsh 
upon the bomb-throwers who render such good 
service. Let even the backwoodsman rather say: 
“God bless mine enemy; he keeps me fit.” 

Another point that arises from such wholesale 
disparagement of German music is that, if you 
probe it, it never zs wholesale. Just as even the 
most fanatical of those extraordinary people who 
preach anti-Semitism invariably has one or two val- 
ued Jewish friends, in whose favor he makes excep- 
tion at the cost of destroying his argument, these 
denouncers of German music nearly always exclude 
from their indictment one or other of the German 
classics. With Stravinsky it is Schubert, whom he 
regards as the last composer in that tradition be- 
fore it became tainted. With Darius Milhaud it is 
Mendelssohn. With many others it is Schumann. 
Total them all up, and probably each of the Ger- 
man classics will have his champions. Viewed thus, 
the attack becomes a tribute to German music, just 
as most forms of anti-Semitism are a tribute to the 
Jews. It is an admission of achievement, 

A third point, equally important, ‘is that the 
emancipation of music from the predominating 
German influence, even if we regard it as complete 
today, is almost everywhere of recent date, and that 
memories of it are still vivid. It is human nature 
to abuse the dethroned despot. In another sphere 
of thought, the Czecho-Slovak, with vivid memories 
of having been recently an Austrian subject, will 
have few kind words to say about Austria. When 
those memories have been dimmed, he will regard 
the Austrian with a dispassionate, and in due 
course a friendly, eye. When the vanguard of the 
musicians of any country denounces subservience to 
the German tradition, it is an admission that re- 
cently the whole body was, and perhaps the rear- 
guard of those musicians is still today, enslaved to it. 
When not only the emancipation is complete, but 
even the occasion for it is fading into oblivion, such 
denunciations will lose their point, and that is the 
reason why they are already less frequently heard 
in England than they were fifteen or twenty years 
ago, when the German tradition weighed so heavily 
upon us that national self-expression in music was 
struggling for its very breath, We still have our 
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die-hards, among both critics and practicing musi- 
cians, who measure the corn of English music with 
a German bushel, but we have reached the stage at 
which the mere flow of time is a sufficient corrective. 
The older generation is thinning, and that which is 
taking its place is free from such obsessions. ‘The 
revolution has been effected, and we are permitted to 
enjoy its fruits in peace. The hatchet is now 
buried, though evidently at a depth which varies 
with the individual. 


But against what was the revolution directed? 


- As one of its spokesmen, during twenty years of 


its greatest activity, as well as out of my own per- 
sonal experience, I think I can supply the answer, 
which is twofold. In the first place we did not 
rebel against the German tradition itself, but only 
against the claim to exclusive authority put forward 
by its stalwarts. It was a revolt against imperial- 
ism, with its ideal of uniformity, and in favor of 
federalism with its ideal of local autonomy. ‘To 
this very day that is its basis. Not many months 
ago Maurice Ravel remarked to me that the nation- 
alists of all countries are brothers, and the inter- 
nationalists, with their super-state, the common 
enemy. From that point of view none of us has 
the slightest objection to what is characteristically 
German in the German tradition. On the con- 
trary we admire it for being characteristic, and we 
attribute to it the greatness of the German achieve- 
ment. But we do not accept it as a law unto our- 
selves. We prefer that our own achievement should 
be similarly derived from what is characteristic in 
us. Only in that sense has the German precedent 
any force for us. If an English composer, with a 
sense of English poetry, sets an English poem in an 
English way, we do not submit to having it criti- 
cised on the ground that this is not the way of 
Brahms or Hugo Wolf. We should think less of 
the song if it were, for their way is not the way 
to set an English poem, It does not in the least 
affect our admiration for the manner in which Hugo 
Wolf expressed in music the characteristic quality 
of a German poem. In fact, it enhances it. 

The other half of my twofold answer is that 
there is, however, a revolution, or rather, a reac- 
tion, against certain esthetic tendencies which _be- 
came concentrated in the later German tradition, 
and to which we attribute its rapid decline. But 
even here it is necessary to make the reservation 
that we do not regard an esthetic divergence as 
implying inferiority of achievement. Let me put 
it this way. If we saw a man running and were 
in a position, as in point of time we are, which 
enabled us to see a longer section of the road. we 
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might form the opinion that his direction deviated 
from the direct line, but it would not lead us to 
disparage the style and pace of his running. If he 
were a magnificent athlete we would say so, but 
that would not preclude us from discussing the road 
he had taken. ‘There were grand old skippers who 
despised sextant and chronometer. ‘Their naviga- 
tion was open to criticism, ‘Their seamanship ap- 
proached the miraculous. By analogy, when we 
call into question the zsthetic tendency which led 
to the wholesale invasion of music by rhetoric, 
bringing in its train elements which made for the 
disintegration of a great tradition, we must be con- 
strued as impugning, not the achievements of that 
tradition, but the direction it then took, a deviation 
which, as we regard it, widened at every step until 
today it has reached a point sufficiently remote from 
the main path to be dangerous to those who still 
pursue it. Another way of looking at it would be 
to regard the rhetoric as irrelevant, which it really 
is. For a century we have been invited to admire 
this German music because of its rhetorical signifi- 
cance, which is wrong. But it is equally wrong for 
these firebrands to invite us to belittle it, also be- 
cause of its rhetoric. “The logical course is to ignore 
the rhetoric and regard it simply as music. Most 
of it will be found to survive the test. But when 
the die-hards criticise modern music on the ground 
that it is deficient in rhetoric, we are tempted to 
treat them to some rhetoric of another, non-musical 
kind. 

In the beginning this musical rhetoric was purely 
formal. Compositions began to assume extraor- 
dinary likeness to the discourse of a cleric brought 
up in the classic school of oratory. ‘The latter 
would begin with his firstly, secondly and some- 
times thirdly, then develop his thesis, then recapitu- 
late and add a peroration. It is not a bad way of 
making music so long as one is not bigoted enough 
to claim that it is the only way. ‘The final test is 
the music itself. If it is good it will survive even 
this straight-jacket. Its worst defect is the assist- 
ance and false hope it offers to those who would 
come to grief if they attempted to follow their un- 
fettered taste, and who are therefore better out of 
the ranks of artists. 

But there is a trait in the German character 
which inclines strongly to a kind of moral and 
didactic exaltation, No doubt its loftiness is flat- 
tering to German self-esteem,. and we would not 
begrudge them the satisfaction they derive from it 
if we were not constantly invited to accept it as a 
standard for the appreciation of music. One of 
our own staunch defenders of opinions inherited 


from the last generation recently laid down as an 
axiom that all great music must be concerned with 
the fundamentals of our existence, such as love or 
death. Well it may be, but it need not. It is, to 
say the least, quite as likely that the best music is 
that evolved by cultivation from the primitive in- 
stinct which causes a man to sing in his bath. Such 
preoccupations as those with love or death will not 
make a piece of music better or worse, any more 
than they will establish the superiority of one of 
Raphael’s Madonnas over the portrait of the king’s 
dwarf by Velasquez. But these forms of argument 
are dear to the German soul, and will remain so, 
even though certain recent events have made the rest 
of the world somewhat sceptical concerning them. 

Writing in 1920 of the grandiose D major theme 
in Liszt’s sonata, Professor Breithaupt declares “‘its 
mighty organ-like chords proclaim the omnipotence 
of God,” and no doubt his readers will admire his 
eloquence. But consider the effect on his pupils 
who, if they compose, will sit down to their music- 
paper, not to make music, but, fired by this ex- 
ample, to proclaim the omnipotence of God. For 
my part I believe that were Beethoven alive today, 
the irascible Titan would be the first to turn and 
rend his countrymen for having made the power 
of his musical delivery a precedent for grandilo- 
quence. My admiration of him holds good because 
I absolve him from any such intention. ‘Those who 
attack his fame do so partly because they cannot 
dissociate him from the mischief that followed, and 
erew bigger and bigger, until it reached the ter- 
rible excesses of the last three decades. 

In some instances even this grandiloquence has 
produced great music, just as there may be good 
running on a wrong road, but the spectacle of the 
decadence to which that road has led is enough for 
us to turn from it and do what we can to save our 
own music from succumbing to the glamour which 
very naturally clings to the tradition of a glorious 
past. We do not ask of our composers that they 
shall proclaim the omnipotence of God, which pro- 
claims itself without their assistance. We do not 
lay down the law that, for their music to be con- 
sidered great, it must be concerned with the funda- 
mental ideas of love or death. It is sufficient for 
us that they make good music. In ordinary life 
we regard as morbid the man who dwells upon 
the idea of death, whilst he who is absorbed in love 
is generally voted a bore. We are content that 
music should be an expression of life. 

Out of the German predilection for grandilo- 
quence there grew another tendency of which the 
results are even worse. It is the terrible Teutonic 
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yearning or Sehnsucht. So long as it was indulged 
in moderation, as for instance by Schubert, it had a 
characteristic beauty of its own, and that is probably 
the reason why this composer is Stravinsky’s excep- 
tion to his general indictment. But the contagious 
abuse of suspensions and retardations, and of the 
pathetic semitone, with its sentimental yearning for 
the note next door, has made the expression of this 
particular form of sentiment so easy that over-in- 
dulgence in it was bound to follow, and now, except 
to German-trained ears, it has reached the very 
depth of banality. It has come to be the commonest 
device of the successful restaurant fiddler. 

These features, and one or two others I could 
enumerate, constitute the element in German music 
against which we rebel when attempts are made to 
measure our or our other neighbors’ music by Ger- 
man standards. ‘To be quite fair, it is necessary 
to say that the rebellion has attracted recruits even 
in Germany, where the feeling is gaining ground 
that things are not as they should be. The dramati- 
cally sudden awakening of Schonberg to his danger, 
after his earlier works had revealed him as drifting 
down the same incline, is an illustration. His senior 
by a decade, Strauss, was born too early for a simi- 
lar awakening to come to him before his course 
was set, with the result that he went the full length 
of the road, which has carried him beyond the ap- 
preciation of even the staunchest of those who were 
formerly swayed by his compelling way of repeating, 
still more grandiloquently, what had been said by 
his predecessors. “The Legend of Joseph’ and 
some of his recent songs duly made their appearance 
with something like the irrevocableness of destiny. 
At the height of his vogue in England I constantly 
protested against his being praised beyond all discre- 
tion. Recently, I have been moved to utter a pro- 
test against his equally indiscreet disparagement. It 
took a strong man to squeeze more juice from an 
orange that had passed through so many hands, It 
is unjust to urge against him that he is left with 
the rind. One of those who were most insistent 
in lauding him to the skies has since referred to him 
as the man ‘“‘who was once a genius.”’ It is not the 
genius but the juice that has failed him. If any 
doubt it, let them pore over the total achievement 
of the countless composers, big as well as little, in 
Germany and Austria, who are travelling his road 
today. If what they find there does not convince 
them, nothing will. 

This road that the Germans have travelled, from 
Beethoven to Strauss, lies entirely within the nine- 
teenth century. The eighteenth knew it not. Bach 
was kept too busy providing for his children to be 
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much troubled with yearning, except perhaps for 
peace and rest. Mozart did not aspire to rhetori- 
cal grandiloquence. Scarlatti made music without 
being pathetic. Thus the whole spirit of the twenti- 
eth century stands closer to the eighteenth than to 
the nineteenth. In all countries each of us is en- 
deavoring to find his own path back to the main 
road. I read the other day somewhere that Walter 
Damrosch, addressing the students of an American 
college, told them that what was wrong with the 
moderns was that they had no reverence for Mozart. 
To say that I was staggered is to put it mildly, for 
Mozart happens to be the one composer who unites 
them all in affectionate reverence. “Though clear 
enough in the works of Ravel, this is not always 
equally clear in other twentieth century music, but 
if, as we contend, music is struggling back to a 
road from which it was led away for a century, it 
must expect to strike that road a century beyond 
the point at which it left it, and it would take con- 
siderable assurance to attempt to reconstruct the 
missing stages. 

‘The essential fact is that Ravel, Stravinsky, Bar- 
tok, Bliss, Schénberg, De Falla, Poulenc, and all 
the rest of them are all in their several ways striv- 
ing to make music that shall be free from the accre- 
tions of the nineteenth century, and an art of pure 
sound as it was to Scarlatti and Mozart. ‘Their 
task is rendered more arduous by the gap in con- 
tinuity. They cannot, like the German tradition- 
alists, raise themselves upon the shoulders of their 
immediate predecessors. Hence their degree of suc- 
cess is not to be measured by the same standard, but 
in relation to the proportion between their lingering 
reliance upon immediate precedent, and their cour- 
ageous striving towards the recovery of the ideal 
that has been befogged. But their works must be 
judged with detachment, as music, and not as logic or 
ethics, or rhetoric, or any other of those philosophies 
that music need not know unless it chooses. Above 
all, let them not be judged by weight. If Michel- 
angelo was a great artist, so was Benvenuto Cellini. 
When we are told, as we sometimes are, that such 
music is without rhetoric because its creators have 
no eloquence, or without sentiment because they 
have no feeling, or of restricted dimensions because 
they themselves are puny and short of breath, we 
know in what blinkers the critic has run the course 
of his musical life. 

Nationalism, in a positive sense, has ceased to 
have any real importance. As an instrument of 
liberalism it has had its uses, and we should be 
ungrateful if we now turned upon it, but there is 
no longer occasion for an Englishman, a Russian 
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or a Spaniard to sit down deliberately and con- 
sciously to compose English, Russian or Spanish 
music. Nationalism in a negative sense, which con- 
sists in doing your own job and not bothering about 
the other fellow, is a permanent condition of health 
in music. Far too long did we wait upon the ap- 
proval of Germans and those brought up to think 
like them. We expect a composer to be himself, 
and not what Germany would have him be, Can 
we not in England point to a long line of com- 
posers who tried their utmost to be Germans and 
failed miserably, whilst those of today, who have 
worked out their own salvation, have produced 
music teeming with vitality. Even when such music 
falls short of our own standard, honorable failure 
is more worthy of respect than a pretense that be- 
trays its emptiness, or a bluff that is called. 

But the same independence that we assert for 
ourselves, whether we be Englishmen, Russians, 
Frenchmen, Italians or Spaniards, we also respect 
and vindicate in the Germans. We criticise, as we 
are fully entitled to do, their tendencies in their ap- 
plicability to ourselves, we deprecate their excesses, 
and we regret that their tradition should go the way 
of all flesh, as other traditions have gone before. 
But we can do all this whilst retaining our rever- 
ence for all that was most characteristic in that 
tradition at its best, for it is precisely the value of 
characteristic qualities that we are vindicating, 
against the obliteration of all characteristics in uni- 
formity. We can love Schubert, not in spite of, 
but because of the characteristically German Innig- 
keit of his sentiment. We gladly let Beethoven 
impress us, and take a characteristically German 
way of doing so, We are captivated by the charm- 
ing kleinbirgerlich romanticism of Schumann. We 
do not allow Wagner’s false esthetic, now the hope 
of the cinema, to intrude upon our appreciation of 
his greatness as a tone-poet. We treasure the beau- 
tiful lyrical cameos of Brahms. But when we are 
asked, as we have been, to believe that the form of 
Ravel’s string quartet is babyish beside that of one 
of Brahms, we cannot but remind ourselves that 
form is shapeliness, that formosus means comely, 
and that in Brahms’ larger works, with all their 
philosophy, there is none that is of such comely 
shape as this string quartet by Ravel. “That it may 
not conform to the German standard of Brahms is 
in its favor, for 1t could not do so and retain its 
characteristically Latin beauty which can be de- 
scribed, with more accuracy than the quality of 
Brahms, as that of classical art. 

When Schonberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” was re- 
cently performed in Paris there was not a sign of 


musical chauvinism among leading modern French 
composers. “They did not even seek to justify their 
admiration by specious insistence upon the points 
in which it differs from other German music. “They 
cordially appreciated the skill and the artistic mod- 
eration with which Schonberg had expressed a 
characteristically German mood without permitting 
it to degenerate into sentimental excesses. But the 
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respect that the moderns bear to others is also due 
to themselves. When this is outraged, as it is con- 
stantly by the men in blinkers, the less patient of 
them are tempted to open the German ledger, close 
one eye, and read down the debit side. ‘That is 


when we are treated to wholesale abuse of the 
German classics. 
That is when bombs are thrown. 
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MARIE LAURENCIN 


By GABRIELLE BUFFET 


ELL me, Marie, were you ever a child?” 

“Yes, and I was unbearable, with no in- 
clination to study, and I was not even fond of 
play, on account of my extreme short-sightedness. 
I was full of curiosity, but I soon learned to mas- 
ter myself and stop asking questions as I realized 
that questions annoy and embarrass people. I had 
no taste for any art; my great loves were animals 
and, above all, my dolls. Up to the age of eleven 
my greatest pleasure was to make dresses for my 
dolls and to make them I displayed the same patience 
I now have in making my paintings. Usually those 
dresses were so small that I had to commence them 
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over and over again. I had no friends. I loved 
only my mother but we were not intimate friends. 
I was very fond of reading fantastic stories. 
Oriental ‘tales, Edgar Poe, were my delight. It 
seemed to me that I heard music when I read 
them.” 

“But, Marie, what started you in painting?” 

“My cat. I was then twenty. My cat had 
the face of a woman; she had languishing, dreamy 
eyes, and black headbands like the women in the 
daguerreotypes. In painting her I always felt I 
was painting a woman. After I began to paint my- 
self my own portrait has always kept me busy. Not 
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to stay at home and to escape the tiresomeness of 
the house, I went to the Academy where I met 
Braque. He encouraged me with enthusiasm and 
it was really he who decided me to work. I met 
Guillaume Appolinaire and with him, little by 
little, all the cubists and the Fauves.” 

“What do you think of cubism, Marie?” 

“Cubism has poisoned three years of my life, 
preventing me from doing any work. I never un- 
derstood it. I get from cubism the same feeling 
that a book on philosophy or mathematics gives me. 
Esthetic problems always make me shiver. As 
long as I was influenced by the great men sur- 
rounding me I could do nothing. Generally I paint 
to calm my nerves, and that is no easy task. I am 
always in bad humor; I am sombre and unsociable. 
I love the details of life. I attach great importance 
to costumes, to hats, to all that is suitable to woman 
and beautifies her. A fashionable woman is to me 
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the greatest work of art. I love feminine appear- 
ance. “The hands of women, their feet are my 
great preoccupation. I dislike the nude. Women’s 
breasts frighten me. I love clothes. Music charms 
me. I need a melody or a rhythm to bring out 
of me the composition and even the subject of my 
pictures.” 

“Marie, have you ever loved any other painters 
besides yourself?” 

“T do not love myself at all. I would gladly 
change myself for any other painter, but that would 
put myself into complications I have not the 
strength to face. Goya and Titian are the painters 
I prefer, but I love all painters who, with a de- 
lightful appearance, make us feel a drama. I 
believe that all great talents do that to us. In 
life I love reserve and silence for I love to feel 
that behind reserve and silence are emotion and 
intensity.” 
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“Tell me, Marie, have you had, as a painter, 
amusing experiences with other people?” 

“Not many. One day they asked me to make 
a portrait of a very large woman and they were 
astonished when I told them that I could not do 
the portrait of a very large woman on a very small 
canvas. But it was logic, was it not? People are 
also surprised when I vary my prices on portraits 
according to the subjects. I always charge more 
for the portrait of a brunette. If people would 


only realize how painful it is to me to paint black 
hair they would understand that I have to be better 
rewarded than when I paint a blond.” 

“How do you enjoy your subjects ?” 
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“TI have no subjects. I like to represent certain 


attitudes. I am interested in the plasticity of cer- 
tain animals. I love the circus, the horses. I love 
portraits. “To me a portrait is like a voyage; it 


has to me the attraction of a new experience. When 
I make a portrait I feel as if I were travelling, 
through another person. I do not like to paint 
men. I don’t know if I am capable of painting 
a man’s portrait. My ambition is that men should 
have a voluptuous feeling when they look at the 
portraits I paint of women. Love interests me 
more than painting. My pictures are the love 
stories I tell to myself and which I want to tell 
to others.” 
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GASTON LACHAISE 


By A. E. GALLATIN 


HAT delight one experiences in reading 

Walter Pater’s critical essays on the genius of 
various great artists—whether they be painters. or 
poets! With what rare art does he communicate 
his fervor and permit us to share his enjoyment! 
And that, I take it, should be the real aim of all 
criticism. 

It is worth while to recall the opening sentences 
of Pater’s erudite and delightful essay on the poetry 
of Michelangelo, in which he enumerates some of the 
elements which are common to all vital art. They 
make an excellent avenue of approach to a correct 
understanding and appreciation of the art of Gaston 
Lachaise, the young sculptor whose work is presented 
on the pages which follow. 

One is invariably surprised and excited in the 
presence of a true work of art, Pater tells us. But 
we must also be charmed, he continues, and the 
strangeness must be a lovely strangeness, such as 
the blossoming of the aloe. Writing to-day in New 
York, instead of over fifty years ago in England, 
perhaps Pater might have had something to say 
about the “kick” or the “‘bite” in a significant work 
of art; at any rate these adjectives are expressive. 
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Contemplating the bronzes and the marble and 
stone images of Gaston Lachaise, one experiences the 
emotions noted by Pater. This is also true of the 
wood figures carved by William Zorach and Robert 
Laurent. Studying Lachaise’s work one. realizes 
that it is thoroughly alive and that his conceptions 
are entirely his own. One perceives, also, that 
Lachaise possesses a profound knowledge of the 
fundamentals of his art. And of the greatest impor- 
tance is the fact that his art is of his epoch, that it is 
modern in feeling. If it were not, his learning and 
technical equipment would count for little. 
Lachaise’s sculpture is as modern in conception, as 
contemporaneous, as were the marbles fashioned into 
life by Phidias, Michelangelo, Houdon and Rodin, 
as original and pulsating as are the works of the 
living Maillol and Epstein. (The latter once told 
me that there was nothing original about his work, 
but no matter.) The point that the artist must not 
neglect the movement of life going on around him 
can not be stressed too often. 

In the course of several very interesting conversa- 
tions held with Lachaise in his Sixth Avenue studio, 
elevated trains the while crashing past, the sculptor 
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discussed his art with much eloquence. Keenly intel- 
ligent, the sincerity and the simplicity of the artist 
find their counterpart in his work. It is the funda- 
mentals which interest him, and always he is endeav- 
oring to simplify, and simplify his art still more. 
His creations always possess a rhythm of singular 
beauty, a rich harmony of undulating forms. 

The massive women’s heads which Lachaise has 
cut in marble, or more often in stone, portions of 
which he sometimes stains, or gilds, as was the cus- 
tom in Greece, are truly monumental in feeling. 
Impressive in their nobility and calmness, a genuine 
emotional quality is there. In looking at these 
heads, which can scarcely be called portraits, for 
Lachaise never works from models (unless it be a 
portrait commission), one thinks of what Rodin 
said when lost in admiration before a black marble 
figure which had been brought to Turin from 
Egypt. ‘We are too uneasy,” he said, “too agitated 
today, but we shall return to this art of vigorous 
health and this will become the art of future centu- 
ries.” It seems curious to feel obliged to note the 
fact that Lachaise always chisels these heads himself, 
occasionally directly from the stone or marble, with- 
out first modeling it in clay—a great feat. 

Of his full-length figures, perhaps the most im- 
portant is the model of the proposed heroic figure 
for the Telephone and Telegraph Building. ‘The 
serene figure of a young woman, classic in its sim- 
plicity and pregnant with grace, is seen holding in 
one hand a globe of the world, while in the other 
rest the towering skyscrapers which have become 
symbolical of New York. A marvellously beautiful 
creation, very sculpturesque and possessed of great 
style—a statue in fact which, if ever cut in marble, 
will surely be ranked as one of the important 
achievements of our generation. 

Some of the most interesting and _ significant 
things Lachaise has done are his studies of animals. 
His love of voluptuous and swelling forms has found 
full play in these magnificent and highly decorative 
interpretations of peacocks, of sea-lions, of dolphins. 
‘Three peacocks form a handsome arabesque in one 
of the groups, while in another they are seen posed 
like terminal gods. A sea-lion raises its head with a 
superb gesture above his massive body, the thick folds 
of flesh quivering with life. In another group sev- 
eral dolphins are seen disporting themselves, a mas- 
terpiece of rhythm. 

Childe Hassam and Joseph Pennell are among 
these who are fond of telling us that New York ts 
the most beautiful city in the world, and their 
representations of New York give weight to their 
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allegation. C. R. W. Nevinson, the English painter, 
said that New York might have been especially 
made for him. Lachaise, who has entirely freed 
himself from the ancient and at times it would 
almost appear overworked, soil of Europe, is most 
emphatic in stating that to-day America is distinctly 
the most sympathetic country for the artist to live in. 
As sympathetic and inspiring as was Greece. “The 
artist coming from Europe,” he says, “immediately 
perceives that elementary force, which gives him 
enthusiasm and expansion,” adding that “He be- 
comes aware that the soil the most fertile for the 
continuity of art—is here.” 

For those who crave that sort of thing, I offer 
the following biographical notes. Gaston Lachaise 
was born in Paris, in March, 1882. He studied at 
the Ecole Nationale des Beaux Arts, principally 
under Gabriel Jules Thomas, from 1898 to 1903, 


and even exhibited at the Salon. “The time spent at 


the Beaux Arts the sculptor claims profited him but 
little—excepting that it showed him that the meth- 
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ods of instruction they pursued were not the cor- 
rect ones. He felt the loss of contact with life, an 
inability to develop his imagination. In 1905 
Lachaise came to America and worked at his calling 
in Boston for a period of seven years, when he 
moved to New York, which still claims him as a 
citizen. For a while Lachaise worked for Paul 
Manship. A few years ago he became an American 
by naturalization. 

The significant features of Lachaise’s career, 
however, are scarcely suggested in the above notes. 
It is important to remember that the artist arrived 
at his present position only after a long, hard course 
of study and training. Also, that his visits to the 
Louvre taught him more than he learned at the 
Beaux Arts, and that he really did not begin to 
create until he came to New York. Need one add 
that Lachaise is represented in no museum and that 
American officialdom has awarded him no medals? 
Genius and the carrying on of the great traditions 
are not as lightly forgiven as all that. 
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BEAUTY IN GARDENS 


By CHARLES DOWNING Lay 


‘T has always been difficult to explain to our- 

selves why the artistic work which is done with 
actual objects, such as a garden or a real land- 
scape, Is or is not a source of esthetic pleasure, and 
what the reason is for the difference which we feel 
in the pleasure given by an object and the picture 
which that object has inspired. 

In the eighteenth century there were many men 
who wrote at great length on created landscapes. 
Sir Uvedale Price compared them with Claude and 
Salvator Rosa’s landscape paintings, but his analysis 
of the paintings was sentimental, intellectual, not 
a matter of emotion conveyed through the eyes, so 
that his remarks on landscapes have little value. 
Gilpin was almost wholly guided by the pathetic 
fallacy; Repton was most reasonable of all and 
suspected, as he said, that landscape painting and 
actual landscape have little in common. It has 
often stumped people to explain why if a landscape 
be beautiful (as we say) a picture of that same 
landscape may be without esthetic emotion. Roger 
Fry, in Vision and Design, touches on this when he 
says that the artist is the poorest judge of the value 
of objects (as furniture, glass, carvings) to ordi- 
nary people, for what we call a beautiful object 
may arouse no emotion in the artist and, on the 
contrary, something quite ugly may fill him with 
joy. ‘This seems to be the point where artist and 
layman separate. ‘The artist can see no beauty in 
an object if it fails to stimulate his delicate sensi- 
tivity to the emotion of beauty and the layman can- 
not understand why the artist is aroused to creative 
frenzy by something quite commonplace or ugly. 

When we say creative we give a hint of the 
trouble, for the artist is never satisfied with things 
as they are, things as such do not interest him, but 
what he does care for are his own creations which 
are wholly new and if successful they have, be- 
cause of their perfect organization in a new form, 
a real vitality. It is a living organism which the 
artist creates and its beauty is its own, not that of 
the object which it looks like or which obviously 
stimulated the artist. 

With ordinary people and until they have been 
taught the artist’s view, the thing, be it chair or 
chandelier, ends there; there is nothing further, and 
the artist’s use of the thing in a picture has for 
them no different values from that of the thing 
itself, This is the reason, I think, why people be- 
fore a work of art are led to make critical remarks 
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about small details, for they cannot understand how 
if a chair inspired the creation of a work of art it 
should be unrecognizable to them in the picture as 
that chair. I think this gives us the clue to the 
relation between real landscapes and painted land- 
scapes. It is true that a lovely scene may arouse 
no feeling in the artist for he sees no picture in it, 
while another quite commonplace landscape is con- 
stantly suggesting intriguing experiments in compo- 
sition. We must conclude, therefore, that artists 
and landscape builders do not see things with quite 
the same eyes, but I believe there are some rules or 
principles common to both. 

Harmony, which is of supreme importance in a 
picture, is perhaps the first consideration in works 
of landscape design. It is obtained by similarity 
of shape and position of objects, by direction of 
lines, by color, and is shown by the intention of the 
designer in the whole work. Harmony produces 
a unity of feeling, showing that the designer started 
with an idea and carried it forward without change 
of heart or inconsistency. It would be inharmoni- 
ous and displeasing to mix styles or to have one 
feature obviously done with a different feeling. 

Harmony may be obtained, too, by repetition of 
contrasts, the antithesis of harmony, but a single 
contrasting feature is to be used sparingly or it loses 
its kick. It is most stimulating and safest when 
it is a contrast in a single quality, the others re- 
maining in harmony. We might for contrast use 
a tree of a darker green but to gain harmony have 
it of the same shape. If it be darker in color and 
also different in shape it becomes perhaps an alien 
object in the view unless it be many times repeated. 
A New England pasture with bay bushes and cedar 
trees which contrast in shape and differ in color 


of harmony. In like manner a repetition of the 
same color contrasts may bring about a strong im- 
pression of harmony in the work. Harmony can 
be. secured in many different ways and is simple to 
understand when one begins to think about it, but 
one should not think that the harmony which is 
sameness or monotony is desirable. 

Balance is of next importance in a picture and 
may be attained by perfect symmetry on one or two 
axes, which may be dull, or asymmetrically by 
means of balanced attractions, which is likely to 
be more interesting. It should be equally impor- 
tant in a landscape, but if one walks about in the 


landscape, the view is constantly changing and one 
must balance the scene for oneself or remain un- 
satisfied until, with further change of position, it 
does balance. This perhaps explains why quite 
ordinary work often makes a favorable impression in 
a photograph, for there may be one spot in a dull 
landscape which gives the camera an opportunity for 
some sort of picture. If we abandon the English 
landscape ideal and work in the French or Italian 
manner of long symmetrical avenues with blocks of 
forest between, through which one cannot see, we 
find that so long as one is on the walk or avenue it 
is balanced. 

A park-like landscape, which is mostly to be seen 
from one spot, as from a porch or window, can be 
balanced symmetrically or without symmetry, the 
latter way requiring more skill and being a little 
more subject to chance in the growth of living 
plants, but it is more satisfying and less tiresome. 

A garden, of course, is much more easy to handle 
and indeed is nothing without balance. In a sym- 
metrical garden I think one feels the symmetry 
even when off the axis, just as one does in a church. 
Knowing it to be symmetrical we put ourselves men- 
tally on axis even while enjoying a diagonal view. 

Rhythm, which is ordered repetition of move- 
ments, such as a tree with drooping branches or a 
group rising in one direction, is most difficult of all 
qualities to manage, but is ever present in the 
landscape and of infinite importance in its emotional 
effect on the observer. In natural landscape it is 
seen in hills and mountains, in moving lines of 
tree shapes. In a landscape design it is to be se- 
cured by repetition of intervals between trees, of 
lines, of roads, and of tree shapes. 

These things are parts of the machinery of pic- 
ture and landscape making which must be fitted to- 
gether with some skill in order to make the thing 
go. What it does when it goes is another matter. 
It should give us what Berenson calls the highest 
esthetic emotion of all, that of space composition, 
or a keener perception of space relations, so that 
we feel before the created landscape as we often do 
before a picture a catching of the breath, a deep 
inhalation and an expansion of the spirit, with the 
quick realization of the third dimension, It must, 
I think, be the instantaneous perception visually of 
the third dimension in a world which ordinarily 
seems a succession of diversified patterns on one 
plane, that gives us this emotion. ‘This is an emo- 
tion which the garden designer can play on most 
successfully, for he has under his control not only 
the immediate garden with all its different masses, 
its enclosure, but often all outdoors to work with. 
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He can, I think, modify or intensify the impression 
of the view and make the relation of garden and 
the outside landscape what he will. 

Color, undoubtedly, is a great source of emotional 
pleasure in gardens, but it has been given undue 
importance in books and made a talking point by 
lady designers who are supposed to be peculiarly 
sensitive to color impressions. If a garden is a good 
one it is good without flowers, which indeed, if 
overdone, may vitiate the best qualities of the de- 


sign, There is no surer way to unbalance a garden 


than to have great blotches of color in the wrong. 


places. They are always demanding the attention 
of the eye, which is drawn toward them in spite of 
other attractions. Harmony, balance and rhythm 
are as important in color as in the masses or out- 
lines of the garden, but particularly balance, for 
many colors are harmonized by the light which 
always modifies colors outdoors. It is strange how 
little people consider the color of light as it affects 
the garden, for the difference between the cold, 
blue light of noon and the warm light of late after- 
noon is tremendous. Light, as color, certainly 
affects our feelings, for how else can one explain 
the lack of interest which we have in the land- 
scape at noon and our enthusiasm toward night? 
The changing shadows of evening play a part in 
this, no doubt, as well as the warm light which 
precedes twilight. As the light fails it intensifies 
the colors which, as we have seen, are paled by the 
light of noonday. 

There is something in a closely organized plan 
for landscape development, although the finished 
work be not seen as a plan but always in perspec- 
tive, which helps the emotional effect. I think it 
must be that a thoroughly studied plan tends to a 
certain completeness of detail, to a reasonableness 
of proportion which gives the work a degree of 
vitality not found in amateurish or hasty produc- 
tions. That the design, as shown in the plan of 
a garden as in the scheme of a picture or any work 
of art, is what gives it value and makes it beautiful 
is obvious. It is in design that the hand of the 
master shows, it is its design that makes any work 
valuable and a source of lasting pleasure. Whether 
the work be a garden of Renaissance Italy or a 
Japanese composition, its quality comes from its de- 
sign and not from the materials of which it is made, 
or from the happy location. 

There is, nevertheless, in all design with objects 
an intrinsic value which inevitably makes a strong 
appeal. Sullivan, who paved the floor of his saloon 
with silver dollars, had a start of the man who 
might paint the floor in a handsome pattern, for 
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silver dollars are something and are always agree- 
able to look at. 

So our trees have a value in utility for timber, 
for shade, for protection from wind. Our walks 
are useful and serve their purpose without waste 
or needless effort. We cannot avoid this prepos- 
session in our favor because of the value and utility 
of our work, and indeed these things have their 
place like thrift and wise economy. ‘To do the 
most work with the least effort, to have everything 
quiet and in good taste is something, but how much 
more it is to have added to these homely qualities 
the sensation of beauty? 

For after all the value of Silver Dollar Sulli- 
van’s floor was only that of the material, whereas 
work done by an artist has a value greater than 
the material and the mechanical labor put on it. 

Because it is real the material used in a garden 
must be most carefully considered. It will not do 
to use cast iron fountains or artificial stone, or 
plants which look too coarse and weedy for such 
civilized surroundings. As we must consider that 
the beauty of the garden as a whole is its chief 
justification so we must consider that quality and 
not quantity in the objects in the garden is of the 
greatest importance. 

Nowhere is the sensuous appeal so strong as in 
a garden, and nowhere can it be so easily com- 
bined with the esthetic emotion of beauty. Sweet 
odors, pleasant sounds of birds, of wind in the 
leaves, of water, innumerable forms which through 
sympathy arouse our sense of touch and movement, 
all help to make the garden a delight to our spirits. 

Since a garden scene appeals to us so strongly in 
so many ways, it should not be marred by incon- 
sistent or displeasing features. It. should have a 
standard of quality which every feature must meet. 
It does not matter much whether the standard be 
low or high, either way it must be adhered to. We 
should not, for instance, grow sunflowers in the 
same garden with roses, yet one can easily imagine 
a garden of things like sunflowers and planned on 
that standard as a beautiful possibility. In the ma- 
terials of the garden we should. also adhere to a 
standard and not have concrete walls and marble 


pools in the same garden, This is a matter of what 
we call good taste, which like harmony may have 
its danger in producing dullness and in holding back 
the free impulses of the spirit. 

Nor should we fail to take advantage of what- 
ever satisfaction we can get from the neatness and 
order which is so much a part of good gardening. 
‘The spirit of the place must be carefully adhered 
to in this regard. If it be like a drawing room in 
the elegance and perfection of its decoration it must 
be as carefully tended. But in this as in its fur- 
nishing all must be in keeping. 

We are nowhere free from intellectual restraints 
in the garden and we must some day come to realize 
that exotic plants, in a scene which pretends to be 
natural, are an offense. We should, with further 
thought, become more sensitive to the feeling of the 
exotic and realize that few European plants look 
right in our landscape. ‘This is notably so with 
the Norway spruce which has been planted in almost 
every dooryard. Our own trees, such as those of 
the Rocky Mountains or the Pacific slope, do not 
as a rule seem quite in place on the Eastern sea- 
board. Nor do I care to see many of our Eastern 
trees far out of their natural habitat, which may 
be great in range but limited in location. Many 
of them which the botanies say are found from 
Maine to Texas are found wild only in certain 
places, as on river banks or other special situations. 
To see them out of place is always a shock to our 
taste. 

The feeling that conditions and restrictions are a 
stimulation to the creative impulse comes to the be- 
ginner slowly. He wishes at first for a clean slate 
and unlimited means, but as he grows he welcomes 
difficulties and considers the site where anything 
may be done stupid and uninspiring. 

The conditions for perfection lie not in the site, 
not in material things, not in the money spent, but 
in the spirit of the designer, who needs, in this 
sensuous and practical art, all the knowledge he can 
acquire and all the talent with which he has been 
endowed, together with a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative client, for he cannot, like other artists, create 
first and sell afterwards. 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE EXHIBITION 


By DupLey Poore 


VEN in New York, where week by week, like 
migrating birds, paintings of the first impor- 
tance pass with a flash of. colored plumage, an 
exhibition containing a Pollaiuolo new to this city, 
rarely-seen portraits by Botticelli and Castagno, a 
portrait attributed to Antonello da Messina, a couple 
of recently discovered works by Bellini, unfamiliar 
panels by Sassetta, ura, Giovanni di Paolo and 
others, is an event not without¢ stimulation. “The 
Metropolitan Museum has brought together for the 
summer months a loan collection of the arts of the 
Italian Renaissance as notable for range—it includes 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, ceramics, metalwork, 
textiles, engravings and illustrated books—as for 
the significance of its items. 
The Rape of Deianira, by Antonio and Piero 
Pollaiuolo, long visited in the Jarves Collection by 
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a few of the devout, would alone be sufficient to 
lend the exhibition a more than ordinary importance. 
Few paintings summarize as completely as this a 
supreme moment in the history of art. All that 
the Florentine scientists of the first generation after 
Masaccio labored to achieve in the dawning mastery 
of movement, all the tense and ferocious energy of 
their incomparable rhythms, all their austere poetry 
of form in perfect fullness of realization is here 
concentrated in the figure of Hercules against a sil- 
very landscape—as lovely as any in Italian painting 
—of winding river, distant tower and dome, and 
the far blue of encircling hills. “The Pollaiuoli may 
have been, as we are told, solely occupied with 
science and theory. If so they builded better than 
they knew, like more than one school of painting 


since their time. Certain it is that they now move 


CHRIST IN LIMBO 
Lent by the Fogg Art Museum 
us less by their erudition than by the sweep of their 
tremendous poetry, and by the inexhaustible vitality 
they brought to the rendering of movement. 

Side by side with the Rape of Deianira hangs a 
work no less important, by another—perhaps the 
greatest—of the Florentine scientists. “Che Portrait 
of a Young Man by Castagno, closely akin to the 
Deianira, applies with gigantic force to portraiture 
the Pollaiuolan qualities of intense and energetic 
realization. Here Castagno’s heroic swagger, his 
swirling, fiery power, his force and penetration, live 
in the dynamic contours, in the steely rhythms, in 
the crystal-hard surface of a painting at once subtle 
and violent. ‘The small nervous hand clenches one 
fold of the red tunic as if to wring water from a 
stone. From that earth-brown face, sharp against 
the pale, blue-green sky, looks the soul of concen- 
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trated reality, burning vividness and troubled fire. 

Those unfortunate scientists! We have all been 
told how ‘they were led astray by their own dex- 
terity. Modern criticism has explained away every- 
thing belonging to them except their works. Why 
is no movement on foot to attribute to someone else 
their inexplicable masterpieces? Can it be, after 
all, that criticism is less creative than we had 
supposed ? 

In thinking of the Castagno portrait one word 
does not readily come: refinement. When we turn 
to Botticelli’s head of Giuliano de’ Medici refine- 
ment is the very word that springs first to the lips. 
Beside Botticelli, who himself felt the influence of 
science and naturalism in his youth, Castagno is 
suddenly brutal, superbly animalistic, like some ele- 
mental god of the warm earth. The proud, pale, 


¢upercilious Giuliano, celebrated by Politian, assas- 
sinated in his twenty-fifth year, the lover of Simon- 
etta, the father by a less celebrated mistress of Pope 
Clement VII, is all calm, cultivation, intellect, 
cruelty, romance. Refined, too, is the fine harmony 
of black hair and doublet against the soft gray 
background, with a line of white and crimson show- 
ing at the throat. Not always is Botticelli’s color 
so satisfactory, not always is his manner so broad 
and nobly poised. One is irresistibly reminded of 
his magnificent portrait heads in the Sistine frescoes. 

A suggestive instance of the way in which a great 
tradition could, upon occasion, lift a mediocre Flor- 
entine artist to an achievement far above his own 
stature is the Portrait of a Lady which bears the 
attribution to Fra Diamante. Neither the flabby 
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popes Fra Diamante painted in the Sistine Chapel, 
nor his angels in the ceiling at Prato would lead 
one to expect anything of interest from his hand. 
For a quarter of a century he was no more than 
the dutiful assistant of Fra Filippo Lippi, helping 
his master at Prato and Spoleto, and there, in the 
latter city after Fra Filippo’s death finishing without 
distinction the interrupted work. Who would have 
believed that he could paint a work of such beauty 
as this sharp, almost bitter profile of waxen pallor, 
these tense little lips drawn to a tight scarlet slit, 
these bloodless cheeks stretched taut as a mask 
against the white panel where a slanting ray of 
light falls from above ? 

The roll of Florentine paintings in the exhibition 
is completed by a Rosselli Madonna, ‘a charming Pier 
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Francesco Fiorentino and a pleasing but not vital 
profile of Giovanna ‘Tornabuoni with taffy colored 
curls and a taffy bodice by the slightly routine 
Ghirlandajo. 


Easily first among the Sienese paintings stands 
the Fogg Christ in Limbo by Sassetta, one of the 
high spots in the present collection. Its color is 
pure and luminous to an amazing degree its tech- 
nique refined and delicate. Nothing farther from 
the grand, plastic genius of the Florentines could 
possibly be imagined. Sassetta painted in the early 
Renaissance, yet in feeling he is all Gothic mysticism, 
Gothic line. Living and working but a few miles 
from Florence, Sassetta was in reality, like all Siena, 
much closer to Asia in art and temperament. 
Deeply medieval, deeply poetic, delicate in drawing, 
profound and moving in his strangely imaginative 
conceptions, unsurpassed in harmony and variety of 
color, exquisite in linear rhythm, Sassetta alone 
among later Sienese remains the peer of Duccio and 
Simone. In the wonderful little Christ in Limbo 
all his qualities—saving his rare gift of eerie, silent 
landscape and emotional skies—appear conspicuously. 
The Oriental drapery of the Christ is a caligraphic 
poem. Oriental, too, is the startling manner in 
which the devil’s.black claws on the left of the 
composition are made to balance the rich group of 
vermilions, blues, greens, reds and yellows on the 
right. 

Sassetta’s racy little pupil Giovanni di Paolo has 
no less than nine panels on view. None of Sassetta’s 
depth in Giovanni, none of his mysticism. Giovan- 
ni’s world is all profane in sentiment. Sacred per- 
sonages are indeed frequent in his works, yet they 
appear somehow to be engaged in slightly secular 
occupations. Dull and grotesque as are his. larger 
compositions, there is nevertheless scarcely a single 
small panel by him without its charm or its amuse- 
ment. He is bizarre, fantastic, imaginative, absurd, 
irritating and irrepressible. With all these he had 
a streak of high romance, a vein of poetry, an au- 
dacity in the invention of non-representational land- 
scapes which makes him peculiarly interesting and 
sympathetic teday. The panel of Saint John in the 
Desert is a case in point. 

Later phases of Sienese painting are illustrated in 
small panels by still another pupil of Sassetta 
Vecchietta, and by two painters who were in their 
turn the partners and pupils of Vecchietta. Neroc- 
cio di Landi has been called a new Simone. Some 
echo of Simone’s music he does catch, but the 
rhythm has grown slack, the harmonies attenuated, 
the melodic line—not without charm still—moves 
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a little slowly and monotonously. In the tender 
panel of his partner Francesco di Giorgio with its 
clear, fresh tones of rose and its air of demure re- 
finement, one looks in vain for some trace of the 
creative vitality that made the versatile Francesco 
a painter, sculptor, architect, military engineer, poet 
and organizer of masques. 

The Umbrian group, though well represented, 
contains the least notable paintings in the exhibition. 
Boccatis and Bonfigli are here with garlands and 
sweet looks. “To speak crossly of them were like 
spanking a good child for getting egg on its dress. 
There is also an example from the shop of softest 
Perugino. 


More interesting is the Saturnino de’ Gatti with 
its curious Abruzzi flavor, its greenish tonality, its 
tang of remote mountain air, and its angels like 
wild birds. 

With the North Italian group we again mount 
to the summits of painting. Among the artists 
shown the Ferrarese Tura holds the first place with 
an Adoration of the Kings from the Fogg museum. 
Here in their metallic draperies are the hard, rock- 
like figures which Tura learned to draw at the 
Paduan workshop of Squarcione, under the influence 
of Mantegna and Donatello. Here is. that subtly 
harmonized Farrarese color, so strange, so unlike 
the color of any other school, with its peculiar blue 
that turns silvery blue-green in the highlights, the 
red-violet, the greenish black, the dull vermilion 
that combine with such emotional effect and with 
a subtlety no less great than Sassetta’s, though so 
remotely different. Here are the dignified forms, 
the monumental design that remind one of Piero 
della Francesca. Here, too, a ferocious energy of 
realization not unrelated to Castagno. Hardly less 
interesting than the Tura is the figure of a Bishop, 
attributed to Cossa. Drawn as if seen from below 
in a landscape where the distant hills tise scarcely 
to its ankles, the massive figure, folded in its great 
draperies, towers against the empty gold sky to 
impressive height. 

The last lingering note of Byzantine influence in 
the art of Venice is represented by a sumptuous 
Crivelli Madonna and Child Enthroned, with flat 
gold brocades, a Squarcionesque garland, a tall lily 
in a vase, and a tiny kneeling donor. Of the period 
just before Giorgione are the two recently discov- 
ered Madonnas of Bellini, one painted after the 
artist had adopted the use of an oil medium, one 
much earlier, in tempera, with a rocky hill in the 
background, full of Mantegna’s influence. Even 
more profoundly stirring is the handsome portrait 
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attributed to Antonello da Messina, a work which 
need give place neither to the Castagno, the Pol- 
laiuolo, nor the Botticelli. - Whence comes this 
grave, almost tragic head by the mysterious Sicilian, 
with its haunted eyes? It is far enough removed in 
mood from some of the Antonello portraits with 
which we are familiar, from the smiling lips and 
provocative, sidelong glances of the Altman, Johnson 
and Borghese heads. Yet the distinct touch of 
northern feeling is like Antonello. 


ADORATION OF THE KINGS 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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A highly individual relief by Agostino di Duccio, 
a subtly characterized portrait bust by Francesco 
Laurana, and a vigorous head, perhaps by Pietro da 
Milano, are outstanding examples, items in the 
sculpture exhibit. Small bronzes, majolica, textiles, 
cassoni and other furniture from private collections, 
together with a selection of prints and illustrated 
books, complete the ensemble of a memorable 


exhibition, which the visitor will find both enjoy- 
able and illuminating. 
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CREATION AND APPRECIATION 


By VirGIL BARKER 


URING recent years the tendency among 

writers on esthetics has been to emphasize 
the superficial resemblance between the creation of 
att and the appreciation of art. Some enthusiasts 
have gone so far as to claim that the latter is a 
re-creation, though they cannot convincingly explain 
why that word should be applied to a process which 
inevitably stops short of creation. For the sake 
of straight thinking it is time to emphasize the 
difference between creation and appreciation. 

How fundamental that difference is appears most 
clearly by distinguishing the contrasting ways in 
which the artist and the appreciator look upon the 
relationship between art and life. 

For the artist, life is good mainly as it affords 
incentive and material for his art. It is for the 
making of works of art that he exists; it is towards 
that that every impulse of his being strains and 
struggles; it is for art that he lives, for art that 
he dies, Life is but so much stuff to be made over 
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into his art, and the things’ and people in life are 
valuable in so far as they feed his tremendous urge 
to make art. If a man’s attitude towards his art 
is less intense than this, less fanatical, then he is 
no artist; he is only a dilettante or a mercantile 
exploiter of his own talent. 

For the appreciator, on the other hand, art is 
good only in so far as it contributes to life, giving it 
a reach and range it could not otherwise have. He 
comes to art in search of additions to his experience 
—additions of a selected quality which will make 
life more significant, which will enhance _ its 
livableness. 

The making of art is a process of boiling down 
a great deal of life into the essence of art—a 
process of condensation. ‘The appreciation of art 
is a process of living oneself out into its multitudi- 
nous separate manifestations—a process of expan- 
sion. For the artist, life is for the sake of art; 
for the appreciator, art is for the sake of life. 


As a consequence of the artist’s necessarily intense 
feeling about his art, we must not be surprised if 
he is intolerant. His very success as an artist de- 
pends upon the actual works of art he puts forth, 
and the success of these in turn depends upon the 
depth and strength of his convictions about art. 
Before he can convince others he must himself be 
convinced. He must be absolutely sure of the 
rightness of his own way of seeing things, his own 
way of working; but the result is that he is apt 
to be quite as sure of the wrongness of different 
ways of seeing things and different ways of working. 

On the other hand, as a consequence of the ap- 
preciator’s demand that art add to the individual 
life, we must expect tolerance of him. Indeed, he 
should be not merely tolerant but eager to discover 
new ways of exploration out into nature and into 
the human mind. If the lover of art allows him- 
self to be persuaded into the belief that any one 
artist or school of artists can say the last word, 
he is merely selling his birthright as an appreciator 
for the mess of pottage which is the usual lot of 
partisan dilettantes. In depriving himself of in- 
finite possibilities of delight he simply limits his own 
development as a complete personality. 

This is why the pronouncements of artists upon 
the art they practice cannot always be accepted at 
face value. This is why, for instance, the claim 
so often advanced—that the appreciating public 
must accept the judgment of a painter on painting 
—needs pronounced qualification. What truth 
there is in that claim is of a very limited application. 
Any painter’s judgment upon painting is decidedly 
worth having as long as he keeps pretty closely to 
his own sort of painting. 

We should be willing to give especial deference 
to the opinion of Childe Hassam upon any example 
of the Impressionist school, or to that of Tarbell 
upon any example of the Boston school—or even 
to the opinion of either painter upon either school, 
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since they are not very far apart. But we should 
not go to either Hassam or Tarbell for help in 
understanding the work of Charles Sheeler or 
Joseph Stella. John Singer Sargent is on record 
as having made a severe censure of the Post- 
Impressionists; and this is only to be expected since 
he and they start to work from opposing concep- 
tions. But Sargent’s antipathies should not destroy 
the possibility of our finding great pleasure in the 
work of Van Gogh; Sargent’s antipathies should 
not interfere even with our finding great pleasure 
in his own work. ‘Gauguin’s color was the sole 
item in the Post-Impressionist movement for which 
Sargent could find any excuse; yet Cézanne said: 
“Gaughin is not a painter.” Then, there is the 
classic instance of Velasquez, who remarked: ‘To 
speak plainly, Raphael does not please me at all.” 
But we should be very foolish to allow that per- 
fectly natural condemnation to keep us from en- 
joying either Velasquez or Raphael, If we do, we 
shall not get any nearer to truth and we shall cut 
ourselves off from a tremendous addition to our 
lives. 

Not merely the painters but the poets, the musi- 
cians, the creators in every art are hopelessly divided 
among themselves; and to hear one set run down 
the others is to realize that finality of truth does not 
belong to any one group or method. If the would- 
be appreciator blindly accepts the dicta of any in- 
dividual artist or school of artists, he thereby de- 
clines the very role which he could play in the 
scheme of things. It is easy for the appreciator to 
be the follower of some prophet of art, it is easy 
for him to play the game of measuring all art by 
the foot-and-inch rule of artistic sectarianism. But 
in proportion as it is more difficult is it more worth 
while to comprehend the virtues of many different 
manifestations of art and penetrate to the essential 
oneness which underlies all artistic expressions of 
the human spirit. 


— 
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THE WOODSTOCK WHIRL 


By ALEXANDER BROOK 


ANY years ago, the exact date has been lost 

in the distressing haze of antiquity, were 
discovered two explorers in search of an Arts and 
Crafts Eldorado. One was a young man, writer 
and idealist, handsome and charming, a product of 
Kansas and devoid of worldly goods,—nor did he 
seem to need any. It is told of him that he went 
on a walking trip through Italy with one hundred 
dollars in his pocket and returned with one hun- 
dred and one. The other was an Englishman of 
means who had absorbed the ideas of William Mor- 
ris. The former was Hervey White; his companion, 
Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead. 

They had travelled in their quest from the East- 
ern seaboard to the Golden Gate, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the border-line of Canada, they zig- 
zagged through the middle West, they performed 
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figure eights, wrote their names and expressed their 
wants, until suddenly, while in the Carolinas, they 
received a telegram from Bolton Brown, White- 
head’s emissary (at that time exploring the Cats- 
kills in his behalf), to the effect that he had dis- 
covered what he judged an ideal situation for the 
projected colony: a small village that lay in a broad 
valley, surrounded by rolling hills. ‘This place was 
known as Woodstock, a hamlet that boasted a few 
very good stone quarries whence the natives blasted 
out their livelihood. 

Mr. Whitehead walked to the side of the moun- 
tain called Overlook, said: “I like this, it shall 
be mine and I shall call it Byrdcliffe.’ This was 
forthwith accomplished and almost immediately 
hundreds of workmen were laboring on roads, on 
an elaborate sewerage system, many houses, garages 


and workshops were being erected, and after all 
was complete, Mr. Whitehead installed himself in 
his personal domicile. His plan was to make furni- 
ture from designs by Bolton Brown; to benefit 
selected students from sundry art schools by free 
maintenance and tuition in an art-school of his own; 
to weave and to make iron-work of artistic na- 
ture,—in short, to rear a colony where people 
should produce whatever they might of esthetic 
merit. 

Hervey White during the first two years leased 
from Whitehead the farm, the produce of which 
was sold to the colony. ‘Thereafter he went to 
the south-east, five miles or more from Byrdcliffe, 
surveyed the land with his eye and said: “TI shall 
live here.” A log cabin was built, a printing press 
purchased and this place was named “The Mav- 
erick.” Hervey White had already several suc- 
cessful novels to his credit. With his press he 
would print his future output and also publish a 
small magazine called “The Wild Hawk,” later re- 
named “The Ploughshare.” 

Then there came Birge Harrison, a_ painter 
whose reputation in Europe was almost as great as 
it was here. He built a house in Bearsville which 
adjoins Byrdcliffe and taught in Whitehead’s art- 
school. Carl Linden, a Swedish painter who had 
lived for some years in Chicago where he had met 
Hervey White, bought an abandoned church in 
Woodstock proper; but he soon transformed this 
edifice into a stucco house, added some attractive 
barns and proceeded to depict the blue waters and 
snow-covered mountains. of his native land. ‘The 
Art Students’ League, whose summer home was 
at Lyme, had requested Birge Harrison to teach 
there, but as he suggested Woodstock the school 
moved thither. The advent of the League was 
indeed fortunate for the natives, since cement was 
quickly replacing flag-stone for road and building 
purposes and their natural source of income was 
being threatened with complete annihilation. But 
here were needy art students who required many 
things, chief among these board and lodging. Barns 
were now converted into studios, private homes 
were swarming with boarders and the village store 
with those who kept house and had numerous wants. 
As many as two hundred students were enrolled in 
the class. The entire country-side was teaming with 
talent sketching assiduously under large umbrellas; 
and the whole valley was now in motion, going 
so fast in fact, that it is difficult to keep track of 
the many activities. 

At Byrdcliffe they were weaving fabrics, design- 
ing and building furniture, working in clay and 
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metal. Ned Thatcher, present leader of the Jazz 
Orchestra and whose iron work is much in demand 
by house owners, made toys out of discarded tin 
cans, and these, let it here be said, are mechanical 
masterpieces. Mr. and Mrs. Whitehead made the 
pottery which they still continue to do. Just above 
Byrdcliffe, in Shady, the Blue Dome Fraternity, 
presided over by Mrs. Dewing Woodward, was 
painting lovely nudes out-of-doors with the sun 
shining through colored gauze. 

At the Maverick, Hervey White dwelt placidly, 
publishing “The Wild Hawk,” novels and poems, 
and among divers activities, sunk a well on the 
side of the mountain—an enterprise which subse- 
quently loomed with enormous significance as the 
direct cause of what proved to be the most pic- 
turesque and characteristic feature in Woodstock 
life. For, as the expensive process of drilling con- 
tinued down five hundred and forty-four feet ere 
water was reached, and as the well proved far 
more profound than the funds, Hervey White, with 
customary resourcefulness, concocted a _ fanciful 
means of raising the necessary deficit—to wit, the 
Maverick Festival. 

How picture this glamorous convention? How 
find words of adequate relish to describe its vivid 
delights? Few would readily credit a village in 
the Catskills with so much of raciness, flavor and 
“folk,” such potentiality for sparkling revelry and 
indigenous wit. In all its kaleidoscopic aspects, the 
Maverick Festival is greatly alluring; and the solid 
foundation for its perennial success lies partly in 
the magnetism of its projector, Hervey White, 
partly in the inimitable beauty and fitness of its 
setting. 

A glade, a clearing, a natural amphitheatre and 
impending forests, on the night of the full moon 
in August! From early afternoon people in cos- 
tumes commence to foregather from miles around, 
lords and ladies on horseback, gypsies in their cara- 
vans, Indians in war paint, clowns and buffoons 
in ornate motor cars, peasants of all nations, kings, 
queens and princesses of all epochs, humans of 
all generations at present extant “with all the 
paraphernalia of simplicity,” the more enterprising 
revellers. erecting merry-go-rounds, booths and tree- 
huts, and all alike building in the open space bon- 
fires, whereon to prepare the evening meal, and 
whereby to await the night’s entertainments. At 
dusk the company is well assembled, more romantic 
than legend, more splendid than Arabia and en- 
tirely given over to the delights of gustation. As 
night descends all remove to the theatre. The 
first season and for several successive years the show 
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was held in a deserted stone quarry up the mountain- 
side, but a platform has since been built in a more 
accessible spot and the audience is ranged on the 
rocky steep directly overlooking the stage whereon 
is presented a spectacle executed and enacted by 
the inhabitants of Woodstock with accessories, set- 
tings and costumes designed by the artists. “There 
follows the ball in the concert hall which grows 
more delightful as dawn comes and the dancers 
thin out sufficiently to admit of an occasional rota- 
tion by the more fortunate couples. 

In the year following-the first festival, the con- 
cert hall was built and since then throughout the 
summer seasons, Sunday afternoon concerts have 
been held therein. These concerts in the woods 
are very popular and rarely fail of a large attend- 
ance, the performers being eminent musicians, many 
of them members of the musical colony that has 
grown up in the Maverick pine woods. Horace 
Britt, Pierre Henrotte and Henri Michaux come 
every summer, while a few of the visiting artists 
are Leon Barzin, Alfred Megerlin, Paul Lemay 
and the Letz Quartet. In addition to the fact 
that the music is always well worth hearing, this 
forms the habitual social gathering of the week- 
end, and many remain after the concert is over 
to take supper at Hervey White’s restaurant nearby 
where presided in past summers: Hippolyte Havel 
of varied fame. 

The Maverick is the scene of one more, and, 
in some respects, most pleasurable of all the out- 
door functions. Hervey White gives, as his per- 
sonal farewell party, an annual barbecue. With 
habitual liberality, he invites, to partake of a suc- 
culent roasted pig, all such as had contributed their 
efforts to the success of the Maverick Festival. The 
picnic is an autumnal one, the fires are as hot as 
possible in order to temper the bracing air of a 
mountain evening; and whatever of dancing or 
impromptu performance may follow carries with it 
the heartiness of fall. 

About the time of the first Maverick Festival 
eight years ago, Andrew Dasburg, Henry Lee Mc- 
Fee and Konrad Cramer launched forth into mod- 
ernism, much to the discomfort and irritation of 
the rest of the community. As usual in like cases, 
trouble can be started always by doing something 
different from the other fellow, consequently these 
three wild, woolly radicals began to sow the seeds 
of dissension. John Carlson admits that when he 
thinks of modern art he foams at the mouth. ‘There 
were those, however, who were eager to learn what 
it was all about and who joined the class started 
by Dasburg and successfully maintained for many 
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years. He was instructor of the League class in 
outdoor figure painting during the summers of 
1919 and 1920. McFee worked steadily, living in 
Woodstock the entire year, calmly and persistently 
working out his problems and his canvases when 
exhibited never failed to arouse the admiration of 
many. In spite of numerous interruptions Cramer 
has produced very interesting work and is more- 
over an artist of great versatility. 

Hunt Diederich, when in Woodstock, drove 
about in his Ford truck collecting packing cases, 
old iron, tin and slabs of likely looking stone which 
he would transform into inlaid tables, fire irons, 
bull fights and bas reliefs, or anything else_that 
entered his imaginative and clever head. He bought 
a small abandoned house, reputed to be haunted 
since a negro had there slaughtered with an‘axe a 
white man. Diederich planned to make a weather 
vane depicting this one-sided combat, but for some 
reason neglected to do so, busying himself with the 
house and garden and decorating it to great ad- 
vantage with the above mentioned junk. He later 
sold it to Robert W. Chanler and if it is true that 
spirits once lurked within the walls, they have ere- 
now fled in panic; for no ghost could possibly sur- 
vive the onslaught of gaiety of Sheriff Bob and ‘his 
court. 

Like all other communities, Woodstock is divided 
into groups, artistic and social, although, as Mrs. 
Harrison aptly remarked, ‘“‘the only ladders in 
Woodstock are the ones we pull up to keep people 
away.” There are at least three groups of il- 
lustrators, bad, good and indifferent, according to 
the opinion of each. ‘There are two groups of 
““VToderns,’’—those who are and those who are not. 
There are four groups of academicians; those who 
are and are proud of it, those who are and scorn 
it, those who would like to be and some day will 
be, and those who wish to be and will never be. 
The groups of musicians will have to be numbered 
by the individuals. As prescribed by all precedent, 
each section has much to say concerning the others, 
whence scandals and feuds, not to speak of marriage 
and divorce. 

One of the worst blows to the great unwashed 
came last summer, when Kingston, a city eleven 
miles distant, leased or bought all the banks of all 
the creeks in Woodstock and posted signs to the 
effect that there would be no bathing allowed. 
Although this water is carefully filtered before 
Kingstonians drink it, still the thought of all those 
grubby artists disporting themselves in an other- 
wise limpid stream was more than they could bear. 
The artists, however, waxed indignant to say the 
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least. A protest meeting was called in the Fire- 
man’s Hall to discuss means of refuting this insult 
and preserving their aquatic rights. After clamor- 
ous discussion it was decided to convene the fol- 
lowing morning in bathing suits for the purpose of 
making a demonstration, to march down the street 
and jump into the creek. “Iwo thousand dollars 
was pledged to bail out those who might be ar- 
rested for trespassing upon Kingston’s property. 
The religious fervor of that great morning was 
enough to put to shame the old Crusaders, for 
there in the heart of the village artists and residents 
were running about excitedly, midst flying banners, 
honking motor cars and proud equestrians. Order 
came finally and the parade commenced preceded 
by a band and headed by a fat man in a bathing suit, 
his two children, also in bathing suits, perched on 
either shoulder. Around the village green they 
tramped and down the road to the creek, where 
all the marchers, encouraged by cheering from the 
throng, dove headlong into the water, arose and 
dove again. Some having come only as spectators, 
leapt in with all their clothes, so moving and truly 
heartfelt was the scene. Who, but artists, would 
enter on so hazardous a venture? What colony 
but one of artists would find so romantic a way 
of displaying their contempt for those who are 
water drinkers? An injunction was filed against 
the ring leaders but nothing came of it. Prohibi- 
tion of any kind has never been truly effective, least 
of all in Woodstock. All still bathed in spite of 
signs and threats, save those who care not to bathe 
in a small pool with hundreds of others for more 
personal sanitary reasons. 

Probably one of the greatest moments in the lives 
of some came when George Bellows, Robert Henri, 
and Leon Kroll agreed to spend a summer in Wood- 
stock. Kroll drove about speedily in his motor car, 
a huge canvas attached to the top and, it seemed, 
several hundred beautiful models within. Bellows 
and Rosen have recently built houses next to each 
other and next to Speicher. Of an evening lights 
are never seen in more than one of the three houses. 
Everybody builds—as many as eighty houses have 
been erected in a single spring. It is almost im- 
possible to rent house, shack or hovel in January 
for occupancy the following summer. 
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Four years ago the Woodstock Art Association 
was organized for the purpose of giving the artists 
an opportunity to show their work. It was first 
decided to have two rooms, one for the Modern 
Group, the other for the more conservative element. 
This plan was given a trial for one year, but it 
was then agreed by popular vote not to continue 
along this policy. Enough money was subscribed 
to erect a building for the Association, and there 
for the annual sum of six dollars, the exhibitor can 
hang a picture no wider than thirty-six inches. For 
two seasons, William M. Fisher was curator and 
upon his resignation Marinobel Smith took his place. 
There are three exhibitions during the summer 
where a wide range of interesting work may be seen 
to supply divers tastes. Birge Harrison, George 
Bellows, Eugene Speicher, Henry Lee McFee, 
Andrew Dasburg, Charles Rosen, Konrad Cramer, 
John Carlson, Harry Leith Ross, Georgina Klit- 
gaard, Ernest Fiene, Robert W. Chanler, Gaston 
Lachaise, Paul Rohland, Alfeo Faggi are a few 
of the artists whose names might give one some 
idea of these exhibitions that never fail to be spark- 
ling and stimulating, 

The Art Students League will no longer come 
to Woodstock, but there will be other summer 
classes to take its place. McFee, Rosen, Dasburg 
and Cramer will conduct classes in Portrait and 
Still-life Painting, Landscape Painting and Decora- 
tive Painting, Lithography and Design, respectively, 
this to be known as the Woodstock School of Paint- 
ing and Allied Arts. Cecil Chichester, for some 
years a successful instructor, has taken the League 
studio for his class and John Carlson will have a 
school of Landscape Painting. And still other schools 
there may be that we know not of, so that certainly 
he who comes to Woodstock cannot fail to find 
teaching of the denomination that he favors. 

Though the social events and incidents of inter- 
est, happening with speed and spontaneity, are too 
numerous to chronicle, the season invariably closes 
in the same way. All available vehicles are com- 
mandeered by the entire village to scour the country- 
side for the elderberry which of late years has 
become the most cherished vegetation throughout the 
land. Many are the whispered exchanges of opinion, 
many the bottles and kegs filled and stored away. 


BOSTON’S XIIth CENTURY FRESCO 


By Har Ley PERKINS 


HE emotions of the twelfth century are per- 

petuated in its art. The overwhelming fer- 
vor which urged the Crusaders to seize cross and 
sword and start for the Holy Land and sent 
armies of Pilgrims sweeping like rivers to obscure 
tombs of saints, found expression in picture and 
symbol. A Spanish fresco belonging to this re- 
mote period has been installed in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, and is a decoration from 
a little Catalonian church perched on one of the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, not far from Andorra. 

A small vaulted chapel has been constructed at 
the Museum, in keeping with the original set- 
ting so that the full effect of this singular ex- 
pression of an overwhelming faith may be obtained. 
The beholder is gripped by the Apocryphal vision 
of Christ in Majesty, surrounded by the four 
chosen apostles represented as angel, lion, eagle 
and calf, while below are an apostolic frieze 
and scenes from the Nativity. Line and color re- 
veal an exaltation of thought that is little short 
of sublime. Our modern sophisticated gaze is 
abashed by an utterance in which art and ritual 
merge, ‘The intense desire to believe that man hav- 
ing died may be resurrected and live again, dei- 
fied, could scarcely be more vividly set forth. 

Here is a veritable embodiment of the teachings 
of the Cluniac monasteries at the north, and the 
zsthetic mysticism that prostrated before wonder- 
working shrines or sought the new-found tomb of 
St. James at Santiago. Essentially Byzantine as a 
whole, there are apparent the more gracious in- 
fluences of the East. “The figure of Christ in a 
painted oval or “mandorla,’’ symbol of creative 
power, typifies the soul of antiquity in fearless 
gaze and noble mien. ‘The head is inflexibly set 
upon the shoulders, the posture is rigid but com- 
manding. A great anguish wells up from the wide 
open eye, while one hand points upward in author- 
ity, the other holds a book on which is inscribed 
in Latin: “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
No man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
The entire pose is familiar to those acquainted 
with ancient ‘carvings, for it was used repeatedly 
in sculptures of the Middle Ages. ‘The figure is 
clad in a yellow tunic, while over it is a blue 
tunic arranged in formal folds. ‘The celestial na- 
ture of the background is emphasized by whirling 
stars, and the seven lamps, which are the “seven 
spirits of God,” burn before the throne. 
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A handsome border or “meander,” taking its 
motive from the Greek key, separates the upper 
from the central portion of the fresco, where in 
a frieze broken by three arched windows appear 
the twelve apostles. None of these figures bear 
the symbols usually associated with them except 
St. Peter, who has been substituted for Judas, and 
who holds an enormous key, Rigidly erect and 
employing the most formal of gestures the Apostles, 
clad in flowing robes and with halos of blue and 
gold, seem to be literally supporting the divine 
presence of the Savior. “There is no doubt of the 
meaning of the entire fresco, in fact, for such 
decorations as these were employed to teach the 
people, who could neither read nor write, and to 
impress upon them the significance of the Scrip- 
tures. 

The lower portion of the decoration, which un- 
fortunately has suffered most, is of particular in- 
terest, for here, in scenes attendant on the birth 
of Christ, there is evident the influence of the 
story-telling East and, consequently, more flexibil- 
ity of pose and grace of gesture. ‘The sculptures 
of this period in Spain and portions of France re- 
flect clearly various styles, and churches frequented 
by the pilgrims coming from all parts of the world, 
display motives copied from unexpected models. 
It is not strange that somewhat of this mixing of 
styles should be evident in this painted decoration. 

In the representation of the Visitation when 
Mary is shown entering the house of Zacharias 
and saluting Elizabeth, who returns the greeting 
with the words, ‘““Blessed art thou among women,” 
the embrace of the two women is marked by an 
unusual degree of warmth and affection at vari- 
ance with the formalism of other portions of the 
fresco. A capital and suggestion of architectural 
setting indicate that the scene took place indoors. 
A considerable portion of the next depiction has 
disappeared, but enough remains to show quite 
clearly that it celebrates the “Adoration of the 
Ox and Ass,” a pseudo-gospel story which relates 
that Christ was born, not in a stable, but in a 
cave, and that three days later, when Joseph and 
Mary reached Jerusalem, the child was placed in 
a manger. “The Virgin-Mother is shown veiled 
in Eastern manner and reclining on a mattress, a 
rich cushion under her head. 

Joseph the Just next appears in thoughtful con- 
templation and clad in robes the colors of which 
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might have been taken from Coptic weavings of 
the first century. “The Annunciation of the Shep- 
herds, the Virgin with the Christ Child and the 
Visitation of the Three Wise Men are in turn 
represented, though much of the detail has been 
obliterated. 

The authorship of this unusual work is a mat- 
ter of pure conjecture. No evidence has been of- 
fered which tends to solve the artist’s actual iden- 
tity. It is clear that he was an artist of no mean 
talent, for his brush strokes were decisive, never 
having been gone over or altered, although the 
nature of the surface he worked upon, a dry gesso 
ground, would have permitted him to have done 
so. He may have been a gifted member of the 
Brotherhood located here, or a native Catalonian 
artist who had studied under a Greek master. It 
seems more interesting and equally plausible that 
he may have been a Crusader who had strayed off 
the beaten road to Compestella and had found his 
way down into this mountain region of simple 
faith. The workmanship bears a certain analogy 
to that of the mosaicists and was quite likely a 
less expensive substitute for the method of dec- 
oration then in vogue, 

The color throughout the work is fresh and 
brilliant, showing no dimming with the passage 
of time nor the action of atmosphere. “The palette 
used by the unknown artist was of the simplest 
nature possible, being composed of four colors only, 
cobalt, ochre, earth red and bone black. 

While authorities agree that the fresco belongs 
to the twelfth century, there is beyond that some 
divergence of opinion, but Mr, Charles H. Hawes, 
assistant director of the Museum, who has given 
the subject much attention, believes that he can 
with safety attribute it to the first half of the 
century. 

The story of the transference of this fresco from 
the Catalonian church of Santa Maria de Mur 
and its installation in Boston is an interesting one. 
There are in this portion of Spain many small 
hamlets now deserted by the urban trend, and 
the authorities at Barcelona obtained permission 
to remove mural paintings from several of the vil- 
lage churches that they might be preserved from 
threatened ruin, the best preserved finding its way 
to America. The process of removal was in the 
first place difficult, for the painting measures 
twenty-four by twenty-two feet and was on a cir- 
cular plaster wall. The procedure involved a 
careful sizing of the entire surface, followed by 
the application of many layers of fine muslin, and 
months of patiently chiseling the plaster away and 
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backing it with canvas and waterproofing to pre- 
vent damage. Eventually removed, in twelve 
pieces, the painting was stretched upon wooden 
frames and packed in cases. 

On its arrival in America two years ago, a new 
problem was confronted dissimilar to any encoun- 
tered by the museums of the country. An attempt 


was made, by sending an architect from Paris to 
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the spot, to obtain exact measurements of the old 
apse, but the remaining shell was found to be so 
irregular that it was impossible to construct a plas- 
ter mould from those dimensions. Eventually, 
templates were made and reshaped again and again 
until a properly shaped surface was developed upon 
which the painting was applied and the water- 
proofing was carefully scraped away, and the mural 
revealed little the worse for its long trip. 

In a small gallery, cut off from one of the main 
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picture galleries, the severe lines of the original 
Catalonian church have been preserved, and the 
eye is uplifted to the impressive figure of Christ 
in Majesty, supported by the Apostles and sur- 
rounded by the symbols of a sublime faith. It 
becomes clear that art endures when it is inspired 
by a great and profound emotion. 

Such unknown artists as this unconsciously paved 
the way for Raphael, Leonardo and ‘Titian, in 
giving expression to a living faith. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS 


The Salons of America 


HE Salons of America, Incorporated, is a 

society based on the Independent plan, and 
founded in 1921 by the late Hamilton Easter Field, 
former editor of THE ARTS. 

The Society is now holding its “1923 Spring 
Salon” at the American Art Galleries in New York. 
The exhibition is by no means of the obvious and 
usual sort; for the Society, wishing to show (to 
quote its catalogue) that ‘“‘man in all stages of 
civilization has had the same ideals and the same 
esthetic aims, thus proving that art is a human neces- 
sity,” has brought together and exhibits side by side 
works of the most diverse periods and types, as well 
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as the contemporavy work of its active members 
which also has its diversities. 

The earlier arts which have appealed to the insti- 
gators of this arrangement are largely the primitive 
and archaic phases—which is natural, in view ot 
the fact that all the. most lively and vigorous artists 
of today are in full revolt against the decadence 
which they detect in the more highly sophisticated 
arts. 

In co-operation with the Salons of America in this 
enterprise are the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and a number of distinguished individual collectors 


who, entering into the spirit of the occasion, have 
lent their treasures. 

The resulting ensemble includes ancient Peruvian 
woodwork and pottery, baskets made by the Cali- 
fornia Indians, Negro sculpture, and specimens of 
Gothic, Coptic, Greek, Persian, and Chinese work- 
manship; and by way of still greater variety some 
enchanting models and photographs of American 
ship-building. 

In short the exhibition is a three-ring circus. It 
is not easy tosee. “Things cannot be readily classified 
and pigeon-holed—each one has to be taken on its 
own merits, and if the spectator does not keep his 
eyes open and his mind alert he will miss something 
worth while. 

We are all so used to homogeneous exhibitions 
whose general character can very quickly be grasped, 
that this sort of thing is a little disconcerting. But 
one is led on and on by the unexpected, and the 
visitor who can not find many an item to enjoy and 
to ponder over afterwards must be pretty thoroughly 
insensible to the appeal of art. 

As I have already said the Salons of America is 
(or are?) based on the Independent idea—that is, 
there is no jury to pass on the contemporary work. 
Any artist who wishes to become a member has the 
right to show his work. ‘That the loans set a stiff 
pace for the competition of the members is obvious, 
but in the circumstances comparisons are peculiarly 
absurd and unfair, for the loans were all carefully 
chosen for their special qualities, while the con- 
temporary American work is admitted indiscrim- 
inately, and you have to do your own choosing— 
which is good for you, 

The extremely liberal scope of the exhibition is 
further extended by the inclusion of two pieces of 
machinery—objects entirely utilitarian in purpose. 
The artists in charge evidently felt that these 
machines possessed qualities which made them play 
an appropriate part in an exhibition of art. It is, 
however, open to question whether it is not destroy- 
ing the precision and therefore the usefulness of the 
word art to apply it to a thing which, whatever its 
perfections may be, is not the expression of an 
esthetic idea. 

It goes without saying that any exhibition run 
on the Independent principle is bound to contain a 
good deal of work that is negligible, and this one is 
not an exception. But there is work of positive 
character to carry the thing off. For example two 
fine heads by Maurice Sterne, two paintings by 
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Arthur B. Davies, Charles Sheeler’s Yachts, and a 
group of wholly remarkable photographs by the same 
artist, drawings by Jules Pascin, Pop Hart, Gus 
Mager, Walt Kuhn (who shows also a painting, 
an original and delightful head). By the late 
founder of the Salons, Hamilton Easter Field, 
there is a view of New York from his Brooklyn 
window, one of the best I have seen of a series of 
similar subjects which he painted. ‘The two Pren- 
dergasts are well represented—brother Charles by 
an exceptionally fine carved and painted screen and 
a chest, brother Maurice by a typical color com- 
position of figures and landscape. 

Conspicuous among the sculptors are Constantin 
Brancusi, Robert Laurent, Gertrude V. Whitney 
and Reuben Nakian. 

Other artists whose work is well worth looking 
for are Edwin Booth Grossmann, Bertram Hart- 
man, Elizabeth Grandin, Wood Gaylor, Dorothea 
Hale, Earl Horter, George Of, Katherine Schmidt, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Bernard Karfiol, Horace Brodzky, 
Helen Gleason and Samuel Rothbort. 

A gallery is devoted to modern French painting, 
including works by Paul Cézanne, Eugene Dela- 
croix, André Derain, Maurice Vlaminck, Paul 
Gauguin, Odilon Redon, Henri Rousseau, Henri 
Matisse and others. With these are shown several 
beautiful pieces of Gothic sculpture, and a Rodin 
bronze. 

In another gallery have been hung the group of 
paintings by Pablo Picasso recently shown at the 
Whitney Studio Galleries, and a superb piece of 
ancient tapestry lent by Mr. Kelekian. 


* 
Pictures of New York 

Mr. Louis Bouché, who can be counted on to 
provide piquant entertainment in the gallery which 
he manages at Wanamaker’s, has arranged an exhi- 
bition of paintings and prints, each of which has for 
subject some aspect of New York City, or some 
phase of the city’s life. 

Humorous New York, picturesque New York, 
dramatic New York, New York “abstracted,” New 
York gay, tragic, decorative, quaint—they are all 
here. ‘The city provides unlimited themes, and what 
the artist brings to it, that he finds in it. 

Pictures by fifty-five present-day artists are shown 
and a considerable group of old prints, some of 
which are charming. ‘The exhibition is not only 
diverting, it is really interesting. 


Mas ok 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS 


By JOHN BUNTING 


3 EFFORT MODERN has one of the most 
interesting exhibitions in Paris, in the rue de 
la Boetie, at Léonce Rosenberg’s. Unfortunately 
in the short space of a survey of several galleries 
one cannot deal with each artist as thoroughly as 
his work demands. One realizes this especially at 
this exhibition, for it contains almost all that is best 
in experimental painting and sculpture. It cannot 
be called a catholic show, because all the names 
represented have been associated at some time or 
other with cubism, and its discoveries are still 
prominent. 


fi 

One of those who has not succumbed to “team 
work” is Fernand Léger. “The composition of his 
painting is abrupt and blunt, with no obvious 
rhythmic plan, so that one does not easily tire of it, 
continually finding new combinations of design. 
Attracted by the beauty of machinery, but without 
_the futurist’s worship of it, he limits himself to 
geometrical forms, favoring cylindrical and bomb- 
like shapes. His bright colors are not placed in 
relation to one another, but to surfaces of pure black 
and white, so that each color sings out with its 
own power alone, unaided by the proximity of other 
colors. This division is not adhered to rigidly or 
with dogma, yet it is one of Léger’s practices which 
stands out. A considerable use is made of black and 
white, plotted in precise fragments with clean out- 
lines, producing an invigorating gaiety. The “tight” 
quality and simplicity, which is preserved through- 
out, might easily degenerate into a stupid softness 
of feeling in the hands of a lesser artist. 


Metzinger is a cubist whose eyes are fascinated 
by externals and whose imagination leads him into 
a poor type of romanticism. His paintings of fancy 
dress carnivals show many weaknesses and he lapses 
into a toy-box fancy and easy flowing line of which 
we soon tire. His conventionalizations of human 
forms are trite and the cubism soft and _ flimsy. 
There is an attractive playfulness but little intel- 
lectual or emotional value. Metzinger is at his 
best in his landscapes which are unhampered by lin- 
gering glances at representation and concentrate 
more upon design. 


Severini has a still life, painted with his customary 
clearness and precision, and a fine drawing of two 
Punchinellos. Picasso’s Woman in an Arm Chair, 
and several still life abstractions are shown, includ- 
ing one in which his genius for experiment has led 
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him to use brown concrete in cake-like dabs on the 
surface of the panel. ‘This experiment is quite 
apart from his compositions made from actual pieces 
of objects and can only be appreciated in the 
original. 

Csaky, of whom one is likely to hear more, is 
represented by three pieces of sculpture. ‘There is 
a beautiful head, almost entirely abstract, carved 
from wood and painted white and green, and two 
polished wooden statues of seated women. 

J. Lambert’s pieces of inlaid wood are too decora- 
tive to express very much. He has been over-in- 
fluenced by primitive models and has civilized them 
out of any strong emotion until their ingenuity and 
pettiness place many of them, though not all, in 
the category of house decoration. However good 
the aim of decorating a room (and it is an aim that 
has been taken by every old and modern master) 
it is not one that an artist holds solely, his work 
being influenced by nothing else. 

* * * 

At Bernheim’s is a collection of the work of 
Matisse. It is composed of some forty small can- 
vases and a batch of drawings. Since I last saw 
an exhibition of this master, about two years ago 
in London, his manner of painting has undergone 
a change. He has abandoned the use of line and 
no longer confines a panel to two dimensions, but, 
with slight modeling, moves toward a half-hearted 
three which still retains the proprieties of an ara- 
besque. His rich color remains the same as does 
his fondness for probing into mild discords which 
call to mind the pianoforte pieces of Debussy. Soft- 
bodied women of luscious flesh tints and wearing 
Turkish trousers loll in easy chairs amidst a riot of 
floral design. His rooms bludgeon and burst with 
profusions of patterns—on screens, chair coverings, 
walls, or woven out of flowers in vases. He can 
leave no space unfilled. “The torso of a woman is 
for him a sacred and wonderful thing. The majority 
of these pictures are painted in luminous tints flow- 
ing with suave forms, and peach-like texture. 

The Bernheim Galleries also have on their walls 
a few Van Dongen efforts. Banal and _ lifeless, 
they have the effect of being painted by a child of 
eight bred on the illustrations in popular story mag- 
azines and taught to “play artist” by indulgent 
parents. 

Vlaminck has several water-colors here in a fine 


composition of fishing boats in harbor. Whether 
he turns to still life, houses and trees, or the sails 
of boats, he gives vent to a passion for austere and 
harsh color which displays a stormy spirit. But he 
is over-emotional and the same expression is in every 
work he executes. 

Marie Laurencin’s qualities as a painter, which 
are missed in her drawings or in reproductions, are 
revealed at Paul Rosenberg’s exhibition. It is chief- 
ly as a colorist that she attracts. Unfortunately her 
field is very limited and not only does a painting 
by her contain merely four or five colors, but they 
are the very ones used in all her other paintings. 
This seems to me a somewhat strained method of 
attaining what is called an “individual color-sense.” 
Yet hers is not the trite and easy-meeting type so 
fondly harmonized by the average “colorist.” Her 
delicate pinks and greens run the risk of prettiness, 
on which few painters will venture today, and yet 
she skillfully avoids cloying by the use of grey and 
extremely simple form. With her Zéphirs, Rondes 
des Fillettes, Petites rues, and Tetes des Fillettes, 
she composes designs gentle and cool as an April 
shower. Sylph-like creatures sport in a soft land 
of greenery and peer through shadows with little 
black eyes set in faces with a grey veil drawn across. 
Her feminine and child-like vision has led her to 
the Japanese, to Whistler and to Matisse and then 
out to a position where one must admit, even though 
one be irritated by her decadence and fragile form- 
lessness, that she stands as an individual, apart from 
the general tide of present-day painters. 

Forming a violent contrast to this lyricism is a 
neighboring room full of Picasso’s latest experi- 
ments. Here we have the source of so many can- 
vases that have recently appeared glorifying feminine 
rotundity. Picasso has turned to painting great 
heavy women. ‘Their forms are simplified to the 
highest degree and they lean from the canvas with 
an almost overwhelming weight which is emphasized 
by their warm pink color. The heads (I use the 
plural, for they are all marked by the same traits), 
are conventionalized into classic masks of noble 
dignity and with diminutive breasts harmonized into 
a great impressiveness. However fine these can- 
vases and pastel drawings, one cannot avoid recog- 
nizing that their qualities belong rather to sculpture 
of the colossus type than to painting. Though M. 
Rosenberg was reticent as to the work that Picasso 
is now doing, one gathers that he has not abandoned 
abstractions as a rumor had it a short time ago. 
On the same walls are little panels organized from 
the chaos of still life and others entirely without 
reference to concrete objects. These have nothing 
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in them that is entirely fresh, but there is a port- 
folio of signed color reproductions that is extremely 
interesting. ‘These abstractions are in merry color, 
virile forms and, in some of them, Picasso has made 
brilliant use of black and pink. ‘There are witty 
allusions to Arlequin and Punchinello and a pleas- 
ing sense of superficiality throughout. 


At Druet’s is a_ retrospective exhibition of 
Gauguin. As the catalogue claims: all the phases 


of his artistic evolution and all the forms in which 
his talent manifested itself are united here and 
methodically represented. The thirty paintings, 
some aquarelles, pastels, wood-cuts, drawings, 
carved wood, and pottery date from 1882 to 1903. 
Among the paintings many are well known, such 
as the self-portrait in profile, Le Cheval Blanc, the 
small painting of the boat in a storm, and his last 
painting of a snowy Brittany landscape painted from 
memory in the Marquesian Islands. In the wooden 
sculpture and pottery one finds the same feeling as 
in the panels, but he was evidently happier when 
decorating a flat surface, as the wood-cuts show 
with their rich line and spacing of black and white 
masses, 

Placed upon the same walls beside this work, for 
which he is famous, his early impressionistic style 
takes an aspect which is commonplace and trivial 
and seems difficult to connect with the name 
Gauguin. But the display of ability in the early 
work shows that the Tahitian period has the dignity 
of being the product of consciousness and research 
and not of inablity in draughtsmanship, as the pro- 
test was once squeaked by his opponents. In one 
of the Brittany paintings (two girls before a hay 
stack) there are signs of departure from impression- 
ism, but it was not until Tahitian art and life 
(around which so much superfluous romance has 
been cast, befogging Gauguin’s art) had worked 
their spell upon him that Gauguin found the direct 
form of expression that was true to him. 


* * 


In Guillaume’s Gallery there is a beautiful pastel 
drawing by Derain, in brown and bluish colors, 
of the back of a seated woman. There is also a still- 
lite that contains some fine forms. Vlaminck is 
represented by a still-life and a landscape painted 
with his over-customary passion. In sharp contrast 
to him is Utrillo with four homely little canvases. 
Utrillo’s cheerful, unambitious landscapes reach a 
degree of smugness that many find intolerable. 
There are three paintings by Modigliani of seated 
women—apparently his only source of inspiration. 


Another small permanent collection of interest in 
the rue de la Boetie is at the Chérois Gallery, where 
there are four Rousseaus, two Gauguins, and a beau- 
tiful and somewhat unusual Cézanne landscape. 


Madame Chana Orloff’s exhibition of sculpture 
and drawings at Briant Robert’s shows the apprecia- 
tion of immobility which is being felt more and 
more keenly in present day art. Even at the risk of 
monotony there is seldom such a thing as a work 
“in the round” being over-monumental. Without 
a certain amount of this quality a statue or wood- 


carving loses the power of expression natural to its 
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very medium and ceases to exist any longer under 
the title of sculpture. Mme. Orloff never loses 
her realization of all that a statue should be and 
there is dignity in every piece. One of the finest 
examples of the gentle strength that she possesses is 
her bust in wood of Gaston Picard. “This contains 
beautiful forms and an air of contemplation which 
is borne out by the pale cold color of the unpolished 
wood. Her virile conventionalizations of forms 
would not be cheapened (as she probably fears) if 
she were to throw aside some of her sobriety and 
give vent to more that is abstract. 


Paris, May, 1923. 
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THE APOCALYPSE -(14th Century) 


Angers Cathedral 


THE TAPESTRIES OF THE APOCALYPSE 


(Continued from May Arts) 
Be ar wie Mis sce of Tan Anas Se aia patie 
And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was 
upon his head, and his face was as it were the 
sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: 


And he had in his hand a little book open: and 
he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot on the earth, 


And cried with a loud voice, as when a lion 
roareth: and when he had cried, seven thunders 
uttered their voices. 


And when the seven thunders had uttered their 
voices, I was about to write: and I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me. Seal up those 
things which the seven thunders uttered, and write 


them not. 
Revelation, Chap. X, 1-4. 
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And the voice which I heard from heaven spake 
unto me again, and said, Go and take the little 
book which is open in the hand of the angel which 
standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. 


And I went unto the angel, and said unto him, 
Give me the little book. And he said unto me, 
Take it, and eat it up. 


Revelation, Chap. X, 8-9. 
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TAPESTRY OF THE APOCALYPSE (14th Century) Angers Cathedral 


And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto 
the earth, he persecuted the woman which brought 
forth the man child. 


And to the woman were given two wings of 
a great eagle, that she might fly into the wilder- 
ness) a siromethe wtacesot theyserpent. 


Revelation, Chap. XII, 13-14. 
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And the serpent cast out of his mouth water as 
a flood after the woman, that he might cause her 
to be carried away of the flood. 


And the earth helped the woman, and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed up the flood 
which the dragon cast out of his mouth. 


Revelation, Chap. XII, 15-16 
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Angers Cathedral 


Taper RY OFT uae APOCALYPSE (14th Century) Angers Cathedral 


And if any man will hurt them, fire proceedeth 
out of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies: 
and if any man will hurt them, he must in this 
manner be killed. 


These have power to shut heaven, that it rain 
not in the days of their prophecy: and have power 
over waters to turn them to blood, and to smite 
the earth with all plagues, as often as they will. 


Revelation, Chap. XI, 5-6. 
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TAPESTRY OF THE APOCALYPSE (14th Century) Angers Cathedral 


And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and 
they shall prophesy a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days, clothed in sack-cloth, . . . 


And when they shall have finished their testimony, 
the beast that ascendeth out of the bottomless 
pit shall make war against them, and shall over- 


come them, and kill them. 
Revelation, Chap. XI, 3-7. 
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And their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the 
great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified. . . 


And they that dwell upon the earth shall rejoice 
over them, and make merry, and shall send gifts 
one to another; because these two prophets tor- 
mented them that dwelt on the earth. 


Revelation, Chap. XI, 8-10. 
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And I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw 
a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns, and 
upon his heads the name of blasphemy. 


And it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them. 


Revelation, Chap. XIII, 1-7. 
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BOOKS 


REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS WITH AN Essay ON His 
Lire AND Work, By D. S. Metprum. 541 


ILLUsTRATIONS. New York, E. P. Dutrron & 
Company. Price $25.00. 


Probably no artist has been so much written about 
as Rembrandt. ‘The commentaries have included 
some penetrating studies of his art, and outside the 
class of these, have ranged from the most pedestrian 
fact-grubbing to erratic flights of soft-headed 
rhetoric. In taking up a new book on Rembrandt 
one feels that an author who offers to add another 
work to the list must be conscious of very special 
qualifications. "These Mr. D. S. Meldrum, whose 
book on Rembrandt’s Paintings is now under con- 
sideration, unquestionably has. 

The most exhaustive and painstaking study of his 
subject is apparent, and makes the book, with its 
five hundred and forty-one plates, an exceedingly 
valuable reference work. ‘That in itself is a thing 
to be respected. But Mr. Meldrum’s book is a 
great deal more than that. It is a book not only to 
be respected but deeply enjoyed. Not that it is 
particularly easy to read. The qualifications for 
even reading it are not altogether rudimentary. The 
reading requires close attention, and constant 
reference to the plates, which are given together at 
the end of the volume. Probably most of the readers 
of this book will be those who already have con- 
siderable knowledge of the subject, but not neces- 
sarily so. The author does not assume too much 
knowledge in his reader; he is most explicit in giving 
the fullest information, yet he gives the reader credit 
for intelligence and experience. 

Describing Rembrandt as the “greatest pictorial 
imagination the world has known,” Mr. Meldrum is 
so filled with the importance of his subject, that no 
detail seems to him too small, no investigation too 
complicated to be worth while. The general reader 
will sometimes be wearied by the detail in the dis- 
cussion of disputed points. But even if wearied, he 
may recognize that all this minuteness is not at all 
cold-blooded pedantry, but is the natural outcome of 
the author’s complete absorption in his subject. It is 
by no means common to find such painstaking care 
combined with such passionate appreciation. 

That Mr. Meldrum is aware that he has some- 
thing more to give than mere laborious research is 
suggested in his somewhat dry remark that “the 
systematic studies of the German experts, Dr. Valen- 
tiner in particular, are well known. ‘They do not 
suffer from lack of enterprise in the pursuit.” Among 
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the Rembrandt ‘“‘authorities” those most frequently 
referred to in the text are very properly Dr. Jan 
Veth and Dr. Hofstede de Groot. “The disputes 
among various learned experts are seen with a 
humorous and acute eye. The inclusion among the 
plates of doubtful pictures is not made without ex- 
haustive—and it may be admitted exhausting— 
canvassing of the pros and cons of the attribution. 
These and the elaborate discussions as to who’s who 
among Rembrandt’s sitters are the passages which 
have least interest for the general reader. 

“The spiritual romance which is pure Rembrandt” 
is really Mr. Meldrum’s theme. With all his 
deep and sustained enthusiasm he is happily free 
from rhapsody. He gives Rembrandt credit for 
being ‘‘vastly less sentimental than his biographers,” 
and insists, after relating the tragic circumstances of 
Rembrandt’s latter days, that “the artist was not 
dominated and-obsessed by the ill-fortune of the 
man.” He represents him as “wise and untameable 
obstinate and lonely, in his studio, apart 
from trouble.” He is, however, very far from being 
inhuman about Rembrandt the man. “Because senti- 
mentalists are foolish’ he enquires “must we deny 
the artist bowels?” 


The account of Rembrandt’s development which 
runs all through the book is very closely thought. 
There is no jumping to conclusions. It is based on 
observation and detailed study. Mr. Meldrum is 
not too much in awe of his subject to recognize what 
he calls the painter’s “artistic wild oats,’ and he 
gives also to the period of the more or less pot- 
boiling portraits discerning and at the same time 
sympathetic understanding. The “Night Watch” 
he calls. a “splendid failure,” and the passage in 
which he explains his reasons for this estimate is one 
of the most penetrating in the book. 


But the test of an author’s fitness to write about 
such a supreme figure as Rembrandt is his ability to 
respond to the artist at his greatest, and Mr. Mel- 
drum is not found wanting when put to the test. He 
sees Rembrandt genuinely as a painter, and is not 
obliged, as writers on art often are, to try to fit a 
literary conception to the terms of another art. 


“When we are considering technique,” he writes, 
“Wwe are considering the whole Act of Art. 
For the processes it involves are not merely the 
means, and the only means, by which the artist can 
present to us all there is in his vision which he 
would persuade us to see and hear and feel. “They 
are more than a vehicle between the artist and us; 


they are, we might say, a vehicle between the artist 
and his vision. ‘They not only represent and clothe 
his vision, but define and co-ordinate and give it 
being. ‘They are the very stuff of his creation. 

“And in each art this stuff differs. In each it is 
strictly conditioned. We are apt to think of all 
artists,—poets, painters, musicians, as having some 
medium of vision in common from which they re- 
translate it each into the terms of his particular art. 
But that is not so. Even if we could track 
the poet, the painter, the musician, to some common 
field of emotion in the background, the emotions of 
each would differ no less there than in their conse- 
quent expressions of it, in verse, in paint, in musical 
score. “The emotions of each would from the first 
be those of the verse, the painting, the score. “The 
whole creative art of each is conditioned by the 
medium of each, and differs in each accordingly. The 
painter not merely expresses himself in paint, the 
poet in verse; the one finds himself also in paint, the 
other in verse. Each conceives in the stuff of his 
own art.” ; 

The volume contains in addition to Mr. Mel- 
drum’s essay, and the five hundred and forty-one 
illustrations (not all of the reproductions are very 
good by the way) a list of all the known paintings 
attributed to Rembrandt, giving in connection with 
each references to the Catalogue Raisonnée by C. 
Hofstede de Groot; the subject; the size of the 
painting; the collection or latest known owner; the 
date or approximate date; and in certain cases 
reference to an essay and catalogue of Rembrandt’s 
etchings by Arthur M. Hind. 

The etchings are not discussed in the book, except 
incidentally, in connection with a few of the paint- 
ings. 

Forspes WaTSON 


HonorE Daumiser, APPRECIATIONS OF His LIFE 
AND Works. ‘THE PHILLIPS PUBLICATIONS 
No. 2, E. P. Dutton & Co., NEw York, 1922. 


This monograph, with appreciations of Daumier 
by Duncan Phillips, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
Guy Péne du Bois and Mahonri Young is the sec- 
ond book venture of the Phillips Memorial Art 
Gallery in Philadelphia, the first one having dealt 
with J. Alden Weir. With forty-eight illustra- 
tions and four different accounts of the artist this 
monograph describes Daumier’s position with judg- 
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ment and taste. [he four accounts of course are 
bound to overlap in certain details; nevertheless, 
by means of four points of view one attains an ad- 
vantageous freedom of view that fortunately lacks 
the inevitable tightness to be felt in almost any one 
short article on so vast a subject, 

The two artists who contribute articles to this 
volume naturally enough have emphasized certain 
characteristics, while the critic and the collector are 
engrossed in other aspects of the great caricaturist 
and painter. Du Bois, for instance, writes that 
“The final judgment of him will and must be made 
upon his style.” Mahonri Young sees in him tre- 
mendous influences. Duncan Phillips considers the 
many sides of the man. 

Frank Jewett Mather contributes the most 
rounded and most literary article. He brings out 
neatly what others have said and arranges his 
analysis in a manner easily grasped. It is no small 
feat to make the best use of much valuable mate- 
rial. “Take this paragraph for proof: 


“Here is the explanation of the proverbial dila- 
toriness of Daumier. It really meant time to think 
things out, or perhaps more correctly to let them 
think themselves out. He knew the value of his 
foible, telling the sensitive poet, Theodore de Ban- 
ville: “I work from morning to night because I 
must, but at bottom I am lazier than a thousand 
dormice. And when I get out of the daily toil to 
which I am condemned, then my laziness suggests 
to me the most astonishing inventions.” Daumier’s 
few paintings are the precious record of such 
moments of creative labor. You will have to go to 
the triangular coves of the Sistine Chapel to find 
anything more astounding, whether as impressive 
mass or as intense and sombre sentiment, than, for 
example, the little painting of a mother and child 
in the John G. Johnson Collection. And since 
this rich and noble melancholy underlies even the 
most irresistibly funny sheets of Daumier, so that, 
observing them, a philosopher would, while shaking 
with laughter, be inclined also to weep for his fel- 
low men, it is pleasant to learn from the invaluable 
sketch of Banville how Daumier worked as he 
achieved his most savage inventions. And as he man- 
ipulated the incredibly unhandy butts of chalk, 
which as a prudent obstacle to mere improvisation 
he preferred to better tools, he usually hummed a 
comic song,” 

ALAN BuRROUGHS 


iHOMAS B.OYD 


YOUNG AMERICA--THOMAS BOYD 


By ALAN BURROUGHS 


HOMAS BOYD, born in ’98, and now liter- 

erary editor of the St. Paul News, has written 
one book. It is called “Through the Wheat.” He 
spent a year and a half, between enlisting in the 
Marines and returning from the hospitals, and this 
prolonged experience created it. “That, as far as 
one needs to know, is the history of one of the best 
of the war books. 
_ One hesitates before saying more about this epic 
of the Marines. For others, from Barbusse to Dos 
Passos, Ian Hay to Philip Gibbs, including jour- 
nalists and philosophers, have seemingly given us 
the essence of modern battle. In all its horror and 
variety, the whole period of the war has seemingly 
been recorded. “Those who did not go to France 
and those who did not enlist know what they would 
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have seen (and perhaps felt) if they had gone. 
They know how sensitive soldiers reacted to war- 
fare and what they thought of their officers or their 
men, of the Y. M. C. A., the hospitals, the ambu- 
lance drivers and the French people. All types 
appear to have commented on all types; and the war 
as a whole has been put into print. 

Yet now five years after the event a young 
American has published an account of his war ex- 
periences which accomplishes well something that 
had not been done. He sets down in bare, almost 
unemotional fashion the average Marine, grum- 
bling, not a little heroic, pitiful, yet domineering. 
He pounds out no thesis. He does not appear to 
analyze or to criticize. He tells what happened to a 
few. And the result is a history of all. 


His ‘‘realism” carries all before it. “The charac- 
terizations of Pugh, Harriman, King Cole and the 
others are negligible. Hicks alone stands out with 
much individuality. ‘The others are types. “Their 
talk and actions make the thing vital. And the 
march of the narrative through incident after inci- 
dent leads on to the relentless end, which turns 
out to be no end. 

This is not fiction, nor reporting, nor soliloquiz- 
ing. It is war itself, without its dressing, and as 
casually, terribly illogical as it actually proved to be 
many times. “The author has no tricks either in 
style or method of presenting his material. Occa- 
sionally something happens of a reminiscent nature, 
like a refrain; but this does not seem to be intended. 
Often he seems to prepare the way for disaster; 
but the disasters do not follow in line,—they spring 
on you without warning. Some deserving men 
suffer worse than their less deserving buddies; but 
the dislikeable ones “get theirs’’ the same way. ‘The 
Y. M. C. A. comes in for as much sarcastic refer- 
ence as the Pughs and Hickses did actually give it. 
Some officers are revealed as fools. Others tacitly 
accepted, one highly praised,—all in the language 
and manner that was characteristic of the service. 

To write this he must have searched and re- 
searched his memory; and without pose he must 
have struggled to set it down as though under oath 
to be true. ‘This is the originality and the high 
point of Boyd’s achievement. ‘To write of heroes 
unheroically and to write of horrors without either 
compassion or coldness, to make himself live again 
in the third person, rigorously to exclude the un- 
necessary, yet gather a complex background, this is 
to be an excellent chronicler. 

Here are three quotations, which in themselves 
may appear disjointed, awkward even, but which 
as a part of the 266 intense pages, strike like one 
of the covey of shells he describes, winging deliber- 
ately out of the German distance and crashing “like 
black, screaming spirits.” 

“A moi, a moi,” he was groaning, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“What’s the mattah, buddy,’ Pugh asked. 


bbe Ss par le gaz par le gaz.” 
“He says he’s been gassed, Pugh. Let’s 
back too.” 

“Here, Buddy, do you want a drink of watah? 
asked. 

The Frenchman drank greedily. 

“By God,” Pugh said, “that’s the first Frog I’ve ever 
seen that would drink water.” 

They carried him to the dressing station, and after 


they had explained to the captain of the Medical Corps 


take him 


” Pugh 
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where they had found him, in what a desperate condi- 
tion he was, and that there was nothing else to do with 
him, the Frenchman was finally accepted. 

“We can’t fill this place up with all kinds of people,” 
the medical officer objected. “We'll have a hard-enough 
time taking care of our own men in a few minutes.” 

Pugh, disgusted, emitted a stream of tobacco juice, 
shrugged his shoulder, turned on his heel. 

“Come on, Hickey, let’s get back where there’s white 


men.” 


* * * 


The platoon dragged slowly on, their legs soaked 
around the knees from the dew nestling on the tall 
wheat. For perhaps a mile they had marched, and the 
platoon, like a sensitive instrument, was beginning to 
have an unaccountable perception of danger, when shoes 
were heard swishing through the heavy wheat, and a 
voice said: 


“Turn around, you damned fools. Do you want to 
walk straight into the German trenches!” 

The men breathed relievedly. Apparently they were 
not going immediately to attack. Recovering, they began 
audibly to curse the lieutenant. 

“The dirty German spy. What the hell does he think 
he’s doin’?” 

“Ought to be back at G. H. Q. with the rest of the 
dummies.” 


The lieutenant, unable to distinguish the mumbling 
voices as belonging to any particular persons, vowed to 
himself that when the platoon was relieved and back in 
a rest camp, he would give them extra fatigue duty for 


a month. 


* * * 


Hick’s helmet felt as if it were about to come off. It 
wabbled from one side to the other. His face was frozen, 
and when he wanted to speak out he felt that he could 
not because the muscles that controlled his mouth re- 
fused to respond. At first he was intensely aware of his 
legs, but, surging along with the rest of the platoon, he 
soon forgot them. 

Three Germans were rising up in front of him. ‘Don’t 
those queer little caps of theirs look funny?” he thought, 
and, from the hip, he fired his automatic rifle at them. 
One fell, and the others lifted their hands in the air and 
bellowed: “Kamerad! Kamerad!” Hicks passed by 
them, unheeding. More Germans. 


Is it unfair to extract these paragraphs? Per- 
haps. The total effect is the thing,—the incessant 
push of detail, the press of bayonets, bullets, barbed 
wire, the dead and the living,—until Hicks, having 
suffered all, gets the reprieve of spiritual insensi- 
bility. Though the war goes on, it scarcely matters. 
“The soul of Hicks was numb.” ‘To veterans of 
Belleau Wood and Chateau Thiery, as well as the 
stay-at-homes, this book is the soul of the war it- 
self. [he author’s artistry is real, though hidden. 
And his control over the maelstrom, even as he is 
carried through it, speaks highly of his ability. 
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BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Art School in America. 


f Instruction in Painting, 
Sculpture and Illustration. 
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THE SKYLIGHT 


Are You a Pompier? 


RTISTS, art-critics, philologists: who will 
save to the world with some thread of mean- 
ing for the next generation that hapless, over- 
worked, worn-out word “Academic”? It has be- 
come so indispensable and of such common usage 
that academicians themselves use it in speaking of 
offensive colleagues, perhaps too successful in votes 
or premiums. And that, it seems, is the last stage 
in deterioration; the word is becoming academic. 
It was not until the fifties that the word began to 
assume its present doubtful character, but by the 
seventies it was already rarely seen in good com- 
pany; in the nineties Whistler gave it another firm 
push downward so that in the first ten years of this 
century the wretched vocable had fallen as low as 
it could and it has been in the streets ever since. 
Anyone who has struggled through this spring’s 
Salon will appreciate how hopelessly empty and in- 
expressive this epithet has become. Over-use has 
made it about as forceful as a child’s “you’re- 
another,” or ‘“‘is-that-so.” 

The French sense these things quickly and there 
is a word becoming current in Paris which will 
be out many more seasons before it is approved by 
the Académie. We have borrowed so many things 
from France in matters of art that we need not 
hesitate to seize this useful new expression and take 
it into our language. “This new label may be glued 
to the Spring Salon, to an old time-table, to Italian 
opera, to Da-Da-ism, to a last season’s best seller, 
to melodrama in spite of Mr. Griffith, to popular 
illustrators, to mission furniture, to rigid moral- 
ists, to people who wear wing collars, to illustrated 
songs, and finally to all calendars of the preceding 


year and to most of them for this. Soon, I am 
afraid, it will be attached to most of the people 
who are just beginning to see something in Negro 
sculpture. The word this paragraph will introduce 
is “pompier.’ Its meaning is a little broader than 
“academic” and the crimes it covers are more fla- 
grant, but it can often be used with better sense, 
and it will give the older word a chance to recover 
its strength. Pompier: may it travel far and do 
its duty well before it in turn comes to be what it 
now signifies. 

Then there is another frame of mind, or condi- 
tion of spirit, that neither academic nor pompier will 
quite cover, for which another new word is needed. 
It will be used to describe something that ought 
to be good but which doesn’t ring when tapped. 
This third label will be stuck to the type of artist 
who in 1910 was painting with a good deal of 
blue-green and purple in short diagonal strokes; it 
will be applied in the spring of 1924 to people 
who accept indiscriminately all Negro sculpture, to 
the type who intones on Maya art because it is 
récherché and “in the movement,” to the drawings 
of the anemic fashionables, very often to Jean 
Cocteau and it could be applied to the Futurist 
movement if it were not already pompier. Some- 
times I think it would describe the Fascisti. Pom- 
pier would be used at the Salon and “this other’ 
would be a godsend at the Independents. An ap- 
propriate name is always damning, and a thing can’t 
be fought until it is classified. While we are pro- 
scribing the academic and the pompier we would 
do well to put this third on the list. 

Pasas 1925; JOHN BLOMSHIELD 
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summer months. If you are planning to go to the country this is an excellent combi 
unlikely that this offer will be repeated, therefore we suggest that you send in Pout or : 


' before it slips your memory. 


This issue of THE ARTS is a fair example of 
the kind of a magazine we publish from month to 


month. Every issue contains contributions by the 


best writers on ancient and modern art both in 
Europe and America. Our aim is to cover the 
entire field of art without fear, without prejudice. 
It is edited for active, open minded men and 
women who wish honest opinions and constructive 
criticism on the subject of art. Every issue con- 


tains eighty pages and more than sixty TeDEOduC 


tions of important works. 


The current exhibitions are covered each month, 
and all the important happenings in art circles 
receive our attention. TITHE ARTS is at all times 
edited in the interests of the reader. 
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Concerning Our Contributors 


Virgil Barker 

At one time on the staff of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and later director of the Kansas City Art 
Museum, Virgil Barker has now become Asso- 
ciate Editor of THr Arrs. He will begin active 
work in this capacity on September Ist, and in the 
meanwhile will contribute from time to time to 
Tue Arts. The steadily increasing editorial 
scope of THE Arts is one of the reasons why it 
has been found necessary to add to its editorial 
staff, and we feel no hesitancy in saying that THE 
ArTs is to be congratulated on securing the ser- 
vices of a man of experience and proved ability 
whose belief in the ideals and purposes of THE 
Arts is complete, as is also his delight and absorp- 
tion in his work, 


Gabrielle Buffet 


The wife of Picabia, Gabrielle Buffet, knows 
well the world of art in Paris. A friend of Marie 
Laurencin’s, the questions which she asked her in 
an interview for THE Arts are refreshingly light 
and intuitive. She has known how to bring out, 
by a number of almost playful questions, a short series 
of statements by the artist which, taken as a whole, 
make a self-portrait of an exceptionally revealing 


kind. 
Charles Downing Lay 


Charles Downing Lay is, without question, one 
of the most versatile and ablest writers on artistic 
subjects in this country. Readers of THE Arts 
are already well acquainted with his work and 
know that, in writing of gardens, Mr. Lay speaks 
as one who holds a very high position in the pro- 
fession of landscape architecture. 


John Bunting 


John Bunting, a young painter living in Paris, 
is obviously in close touch with contemporary de- 
velopments there. His comments on the spring 
exhibitions in Paris show that he is a sympathetic 
observer rather than a confirmed partisan. 


John Blomshield 


Another new contributor to THE Arts, now 
living in Paris, is John Blomshield, also an artist, 


and also a writer who knows the times and sees 
with the eye of an artist. His first contribution 
to THe Arts is the entertaining account of the 
word pompier which we have placed in_ this 
month’s SKYLIGHT. 


Edwin Evans 


Edwin Evans ranks high among the English 
music critics. Wide experience has not dulled his 
enthusiasm for his subject, which he discusses with 
the skill of the practiced critic and with the broad- 
mindedness of the writer whose-critical conscience 
is wide awake. 


A. E. Gallatin 


Mr. A. E. Gallatin, the well-known collector 
and amateur, makes known, in an article on Gas- 
ton Lachaise, his admiration for Lachaise’s gifts 
as a sculptor. Mr, Lachaise has been accepted 
now for some years as one of the ablest of the 
sculptors working in America. 


Raymond Koecklin 


As President of The Society of the Friends of 
the Louvre, Raymond Koecklin occupies a position 
ef great importance. His knowledge of the needs 
of a large museum combined with his official po- 
sition has given him opportunities to observe, from 
which readers of THe Arts will benefit, since 
M. Koecklin has agreed to write several articles 
for this magazine. From his account of the ac- 
tivities of The Society of the Friends of the Louvre, 
it is easy to deduce that the Society has set a high 
standard in its work, a standard which, incident- 
ally, similar societies in this country might emulate. 


Harley Perkins 


Harley, Perkins. is).a paimter and is also. art 
critic of The Boston Transcript. He brings a 
new name to the list of artists who are now writ- 
ing for THe Arts, for which more artists write 
than for any other magazine. Mr. Perkins writes 
of the Catalonian Fresco which has been recently 
placed in the Museum of Art in Boston and 
which is an altogether exceptional addition to the 
rapidly increasing and widely varied riches that 
are finding their way into American museums, 
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The WF hitney Studio Gallertes 


ANNOUNCE 


THAT THEY ARE ASSEMBLING SIX SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1923 AND 1924 WHICH WILL BE HELD 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MARIUS pe ZAYAS. 


# + 
MARIUS de ZAYAS 


N the world of art today Marius de Zayas occupies a unique position, ‘Trained as an 

artist, he won an international reputation as one of the leading caricaturists of his time. 
In the naturel course of his profession, he became the personal friend of many other art- 
ists, both here and in Europe. And it was brought home to him that there is a place 
in the world for a gallery where works of art could be shown under the direction of an 
artist who knew, from his own experience, the problems of the artist. Mr. de Zayas 
thereupon established such a gallery, where, with an artist’s understanding, he created 
exhibitions which the most intelligent and far-seeing appreciators always visited. Many 
of the pictures that he then showed are now in museums and private collections. 


The last exhibition which Mr. de Zayas directed was held by The Whitney Studio Gal- 
leries. It consisted of the latest works of Pablo Picasso. In his review of the exhibition, 
Henry McBride, art critic of the New York Herald, wrote about the pictures—‘“They 
lend an air of oreat distinction to the rooms, and in turn the rooms, which have recently 
been done over in pearly tones, set forth Picasso as seldom before.” 


In THE ARTS for May, Forbes Watson, editor of THE ARTS, wrote—“To the actual 
list of works of art which make up the display must be added another work of art— 
the arrangement.” 


The exhibition was so successful, artistically, and from the point of view of sales, that 
The Whitney Studio Galleries have decided to hold six special American and Europes 
exhibitions during the season of 1923 and 1924. On these occasions the exhibition and 
sale of drawings, paintings and sculpture will be under the direction of Marius de Zayas. 


te 


Announcements of further particulars concerning the six special exhibitions at The 
Whitney Studio Galleries will be made on this page from month to month, together with 

a short account of each artist who will be represented. The aim of The Whitney Studio 
PAIR has been to stimulate interest in the creative artist, and in selecting six special 
exhibitions for next season the object is to carry on and extend the work which these 
Galleries have done in the past. 
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8 WEST 8TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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A SPECIAL collection of the most interesting 
examples of the works of our American Sculptors 


in Fountains, Sun Dials, and other decorative 


pieces for Home and Garden is now on free view. 


The range of prices and subjects 1s of wide variety 


and a visit, we are sure, will repay those interested. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
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Technique of Oil Painting 


By HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


“The Technique of Oil Painting is an essay on the Some of the subjects covered are: Treatment of 
methods of oil painting adapted to our modern work. Wood Panels, Treatment of Canvas, Other Bases, 
It includes a concise statement of the properties of Oils, Pigments, How to Test Pigments, Essential 
the various substances currently used in painting, Oils, Resins, Varnish, Wax, etc. 


of their relative value and of the difficulties result- 
ing from the improper use of the best materials.” 
(Excerpt from preface.) 


Lack of space prevents anything but the briefest 
summary of the contents of this book. In addition 
to the above there is a number of intensely human 
This book contains eighty-four pages. It is not the essays written by Mr. Field for his Art class at 
highly technical stuff that leaves you wondering 


Ve . : : Ogunquit, Me. 
what it is all about, but is written in clear, under- 


standable language. The book is bound in a stiff There is only a limited number of these books left. 
paper cover and is invaluable to the artist for If you desire to secure a copy we shall be pleased 
reference purposes. to forward one to you on receipt of 50c in stamps. 
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“AN OUTLINE of CIVILIZATION” 


ELIE FAURE’S 


History of Art 


The Development of Man 
As Revealed by Art 


Translated from the French by Walter Pach 


In Four Volumes 


Now Ready In Preparation 


Vol. I—AncrentT Art, $7.50 Vol. III—RENAISSANCE ArT, $7.50 
Vol. II—MepravaL Art, $7.50 Vol. IV—Mopern Art, $7.50 


HOMAS JEWELL CRAVEN, writing 

in the Dial, says: ‘“The most interesting 
and seductive history of the subject that has yet 
appeared: | sme. Pages gleam with brilliant 
images—sharp and startling like the realistic 
metaphors of Conrad ; Egypt lives in a spiritual 
background of colossal silences; we see the 
glory of Hellenistic pantheism when its sculp- 
tured gods have become anthropomorphic; we 
feel the descriptive intimacy of the Tanagras 


and are charmed with the Frenchman’s love 
for the female figure when it glows with the 
beauty of artistic life; we are made to under- 
stand the voluptuous madness and sensitive 
barbarism of Mesopotamia, and the bombastic 
strength of Rome; even the prehistoric epochs, 
which most writers approach with timid 
speculations, are brought before us with a logi- 
cal swiftness and certainty of detail that are 
inescapable.” 


Ask your bookseller to show you Volume I (ANCIENT ART), and Volume II (ME- 
DLZVAL ART) of this truly great work. Volume III (RENAISSANCE ART) will be 
published very shortly, and Volume IV (MODERN ART) probably in the fall. Why not 
subscribe now for the complete set? The two remaining volumes will then be delivered 
to you, or at any address you care to leave, as soon as they are published. If your dealer 
is not carrying the two published volumes, write us, giving his name and address and we 


will see that he is supplied. 


We have prepared a handsome six-page folder describing the set, and illustrated with 
cuts chosen from all four volumes. If you will fill out the coupon below with your name 


and address we shall be pleased to send you a copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated folder on Elie Faure’s ‘‘History of Art.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS “85% Franklin Square, New York 


buy it each month, an 


WHERE TO BUY THE ARTS - 


For the benefit of those of our readers who buy their copy from the dealer each month we are listing below a few of the 


bookshops where the magazine may be purchased. 


If by any chance your dealer does not carry a supply of Tue Arts, we 
his name and address, be pleased to take up with him the matter of placing an order. 


possible for you to secure your copy each month. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Ten Eyck Hotel. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Lexington and Howard. 

Norman, Remington Co., 347 N. Charles. 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Old Corner Book Store, Bromfield St, 

Smith & McCance, 2 Park St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Abraham & Straus, Book Dept. 

G Keenan, 447 Fulton St. 

F. Loeser & Ce., Book Dept. 

S. C. Rodgers, 258 Fulton St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aries Book Shop, Delaware Ave. 
Max F. Drewelow, 17 W. Chippewa St. 
Otto Ulbrich Co., 386 Main St. : 
CARMEL, CAL. 
The Seven Arts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Book Section. 
Economy Book Store, 33 So. Clark St. 

Fanny Butcher’s hee 75 E. Adams St. 

Kroch International Book Store, 22 No. Michigan 


ve. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Marshall Field & Co., Book Section. 
Radical Book Shop, 867 N. Clark St. 
The Chicago Book Store, 62 East Monroe St. 
Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymouth Ct. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Korner & Woods Co., 737 Euclid Ave. 
Richard Laukhuff’s Book Store, 40 Taylor Arcade. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McClelland & Co., 141 N. High St. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Little Book Shop, Ervay St. near Pacific Ave. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Herrick Book Co., 934 15th St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Clarion Bookshop, 3703 Woodward Ave. 
MacCauley Bros., 1268 Library Ave. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Vayana Galleries, 92 Pratt St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Smalley’s, 1122 Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

J. W. Robinson Co., Book Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Hantel’s Book Shop, 221 Wells St. 


If you bought this copy from the dealer, why not place a subscription with him when purchasing your next copy? There 

are many advantages in being a regular subscriber—you save $1.00 a year compared with the price you pay buying the 

magazine by single copes each month—you get the magazine sooner and save yourself the inconvenience of having to 
i} 


can place a subscription at any of the above points. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


211 EAST 19TH STREET 


sometimes the annoyance of finding your dealer sold out just when you want the magazine. 


THE-ARTS 


. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mabel Ulrich’s Bookshop, 71 So. Twelfth St. 


MONTEREY, CALIF: - 
Monterey News Agency, Alvarado St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y, 

Beacon Book Shop, 26 W. 47th St. 

Belgrade, 6th Ave. and 11th St. 

Brentano’s, Fifth Ave. at 27th St. 

Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Ave. at 8th St. 

College Book Store, 1224 Amsterdam Ave. 

Columbia University Press Bookstore, Broadway at 
116th St. ‘ 

Einsel, 34 E. 58th St. 

Gotham Book Mart, 128 W. 45th St. 

Hanfstaengl, 153 W. 57th St. 

Holliday Book Shop, 10 West 47th St. 

R. H. Macy, Broadway at 34th St. 

Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave. 

Mussmann Gallery, 144 W, 57th St. 

The New Gallery, 600 Madison Ave. 

Putnam’s, 2 W. 45th St. 

Sunwise Turn, 53 E. 44th St. 

Times Building, Basement, 

Wanamaker’s, Broadway at 9th St. 

Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St. 

M. J. Whaley, 749 Fifth Ave. 

Weyhe, 710 Lexington Ave. 


OAKLAND, CAL, 
Emma R. Ilsen, 534 15th St 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Holtz News Co., 103 N. 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 Chestnut St. 
Wanamaker’s, Market St. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Hamilton Book, Co., 123 S. Whitfield St, 
Pittsburgh, E. E., P 


read ots 
Hays’ Book Shop, 6126 Penn. Ave. 
Highland Cigar Store, 132 S. Highland 
Jones’ Book Shop, 637 Wood. 
Kaufmann’s, Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Rogers’ Candy Store, B’way and Yamhill St. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Scruggs Vandervoort Co. 
The Grand Leader. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Artemesia Book Shop, 1155 6th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Paul Elder, Books, 239 Post St. 

The Print Rooms, 540 Sutter St. 

French Book Shop, Stockton St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Johnson Book Store, 391 Main St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Brentano’s, 11th and F Sts. 


shall, if you can conveniently furnish us with 
We wish to make it as easy as 


You 


50c a Cory 


NEW YORK CITY 


SE a 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


Author of “JEAN. CRISTOPHE” 


A study of the life and works of the great master. Romain Rolland has eee ee 
a devoted student of Michelangelo for many years, and in this book his pro- te 
found knowledge and clear critical judgment are set forth in a-literary style a 
of great brilliancy and beauty. This narrative of his life, the description of — 
his sculpture, his painting, his architecture and his. poetry are so, inspiring ae x 
expressed that the book is a modern masterpiece of criticism and biography. ~ Si 
Twenty-four illustrations, bibliography, list of Michelangelo’s works in public BNE 
galleries, chronological table, etc. Large 8°, $2.75 net. 


~RUBENS | 


LOUIS HOURTICQ 


Inspector of Fine Arts, City of Paris 


‘This companion volume to the Michelangelo is written by the well known ae 
critic and Inspector of Fine Arts of the city of Paris, Louis Hourticq, and, 
like that volume, is ably translated by F rederick Street. This brilliant story 
of the life and works of Rubens is supplemented by a catalogue of his works — 
in public and private collections, a chronological table, bibliography and 24 
illustrations. Large 8°, $2.75 net. 


THE ARTS MONO GRA a 


A series of studies of the more important modern artists, by the most distinguished critics and ‘conno 
Each volume will be 8 x 11 inches in size, with at least sixteen full page reproductions, bound in bo 
and an example of what is best. in paper and printing. These monographs are an Redes } 
articles originally appearing in THE ARTS. . < 
GEORGES SEURAT ) _ by Walter Pach. Ilustrated—$2. 0 

A brilliant study of one of the greatest modern French Artists who has: long been well 

known to the critics, but is now coming into his own with the general art loving. public. 


WILLIAM GLACKENS by Forbes Watson. Illustrated —$2. 00 net 


An estimate of the work of one of the most interesting and Hele) of © nae 
American painters. 


PABLO PICASSO. by Himself. Illustrated—$2.00 


The great Spanish painter discusses certain points concerning the popular beliefs about 
modern art. The book will also include an estimate of the work of this great modernist, 
and will contain about 25 reproductions of his work. 


Ae ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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